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PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


FIRST ItEPOKT 

OF THE 

CURATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS LN INDIA . 

FOR THE YEAR 188.1-82. 


PREFACE. 

I N April 1S8(), the Supreme (Jot eminent placed me on ri«iinmuny 
special duty lor tlio purpose ol iu\osiiiu» Hie eondi- lsso 
lion of iiiomuuont.il buildings at Lahore, Delhi, and A^ia. 

After tisilmg th* pl.ues, I submitted a report, dated 10th 
May, Together a\ itli a List of the Principal Monuments 
through* ut India (see Append iv 11, page \i\). 1 lia\o now 

added to this list particulars of the works of consort at ion 

that ba\ c been undertaken and are in progress. 

• • 

2. A temporary establishment of draftsmen sanctioned LiW ana 
was engaged during tin 1 \enr tu measuring the buildings l^J. 1 bur ’ 
at Lahoie and Delhi mentioned in this report; and during 
Jul), I inspected and directed the work. 

3. The measurenn'nt of tli<‘ struetures ih^iHu and fhej”" 1 ” £ ,d 
fairing out of the draw ings proceeded during the } ear. A uys. 
party of draftsmen were engaged later on at Sauchi and 
Mandu; and the work at Lahoie, Delhi, and Amritsar was 
continued up to April 18S1, when the whole party assembled 
at head-quarters and turned tlieir attention to the comple¬ 
tion of draw ings. 
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Tour in No- L On tlic 2nd November 18S0 I left Simla on tour, 
cember*i 880 vising Lahore, Amritsar, Agra, Gwalior, Allahabad, Sanehi, 
Mandu, Ujain, Benares, Jaunpur, returning to Simla, where 
I drew out reports on the places visited, and awaited the 
directions of the Government of India. In obedience to 
orders, I proceeded to Calcutta, arriving on the 19th January 
1881. 

Appointment 5. On the 28th January I was gazetted Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in Tndia ; and on the 2nd February 
following, received instructions to inspect the principal 
monuments throughout India (sec Resolutions in the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department, Appendices 
I and K, page lxxiii).’ 

Tour in Ma- G. I left Calcutta on the Gth February, and proceeded 
baj*’and Saj- to Madras, visiting Maliavcllipur, Vellore, Tricliinopoly, 
putana, 1880 . g r [ rfir) o-am, Madura, Tanjorc, Kombakonum, Chillamba- 
ram, Congevcram, and liijanagar. I then proceeded to 
Kalburgah in the Nizam’s Dominions, and on to Bombay, 
seeing Bijapur, Poona, Ivarli, Ambernatb, Elephanta, and 
Ahtncdabad. Passing u]> the Rajputana State Railway, 

I visited Mount Abu, Ajmir, Ulwar, Jaipur, and Delhi, 
returning to Simla on the 16th April. 

7. From May I was engaged in compiling the prelimi¬ 
nary reports on Madras, Bombay, Rajputana, Kalburgah, and 
Central‘India. 

8. During July I inspected the Delhi walls and gates 
and the fortress at Gwalior, where Major Keith is employed 
on special duty, in renovating its ancient buildings. 

Q. During November I visited Lahore, in company with 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, 
Agra, in order to ascertain whether he could undertake to 
superintend repairs to monuments at Lahore and Delhi, in 
addition to his work in the North-Western Provinces. 

10 . The members of my establishment were uninter¬ 
ruptedly employed in fairing out plans and drawings up to . 


Preliminary 

reports. 


1)i»ltu and 
Gwalior. 
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the end of November, when they accompanied me to Umballa, 
where during December and January 1882 I was busy with Tour in 1882 
regimental studies previous to an examination lor promotion 
to Major, held on the 30tli and 31st of January.* This 
greatly encroached on my tour season ; but the draftsmen 
continued their work, a parly proceeding on the 12th 
December to Madras to survey at Trichinopoly and 
Madura. 

11. Leaving the remainder of the draftsmen at Umballa 
to continue their plans and fairing out, I proceeded to 
Peshawar, whore I arrived on the Otli February, visiting K»sWar 
Jlanighat, Shalibazgarlii, the Karanmr Hill, Baksliali and Dlstrictu 
Taklit-i-Balii in Eusofzai, and Charsuddali in Ilastnagar. 


12. After Eusofzai I proceeded to Nur Malial, near 
Phillonv, and tben to Gwalior, Agra, Buddha Gya, and 
via Calcutta to Madras, Madura, Bombay, Indore, Ajmir, 
and back to Simla on the? 7th April. From the 21-tli April 
to the 7th June I became occupied with ibe theoretical 
subjects obligatory in the examination for promotion to 
Major. 


Tour in Ben¬ 
gal, Madras. 
Central In¬ 
dia, 1882 . 


13. Having briefly sketched out the way in which my 
time has been employed since April 18S0,1 venture to submit 
some preliminary and general observations on the subject of 
conservation of national monuments ; the various appendices 
particularise in detail ‘what has been recommended to the Recommend - 
various Local Governments, Administrations, and Native 
{States, and what are tlic steps that have been severally taken. cnuut ' ni!i!lVC 
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CHAPTER I. 


Provious 

measures. 


Early inves¬ 
tigations. 


Early Eastern 
travellers. 


EARLY INYERTTOATORS, AND WKAHTTRES UNDERTAKEN FOR THE PROTECTION AND 
REPAIR OF JIUILDINUS—-BETWEEN THE YEARS 1808 AND 

14. It will probably bo neither out of place or uninter¬ 
esting to trace tlie various steps that have led up to the present 
systems for archaeological investigation, and for preserving 
the structures themselves, or records of their architecture. 

15. During the infancy of British rule, officials, although 
fully occupied with the arduous tasks of government, 
found leisure to investigate local antiquities, and the names 
of Todd, Wilson, Prinsep, Buchanan, Kittoe, in Bengal; 
of Mackenzie, Elliot, in Madras; and of Sykes, Forbes, Wil¬ 
son, Bliaudaji, in Bombay, are illustrious examples of such 
individual labours. 

16. The accounts of the early Eastern travellers are also 
so numerous and interesting, that I have ventured to place 
in the Appendix (see M, pages lxxvi to ev) a Catalogue of 
WoidvS referring to Indian and Oriental Architecture, Art 
and Archaeology. 

17. A sentiment of respect for the monuments of the 
past has not unfrequently been exhibited by the early Gov¬ 
ernors .General. India is indebted to the Ikavl of Min to, the 
Marquess, of Hastings, Lord Amherst, Lord Auckland, Lord 
Canning, and others, for the present state of preservation of 
sonic of the most beautiful monuments of Indian antiquity. 

18. In 1808, during the administration of the Earl of 
Minto, a Taj Committee was appointed, and Lieutenant 
Taylqr was entrusted with repairs, which exceeded Rs. 
1 ,00,000 in cost. 

Fatelipnr- 19. In 1815 the Marquess of Hastings directed repairs at 
kandw^ms. Fatehpur-Sikri and Sikandra; and in the following year the 
local agents at Agra were instructed to negotiate for the 
surrender of the lease of the grounds belonging to the Tomb 
of Akbar, and to propose a small establishment for keeping 


Care of mo¬ 
nument h in 
early days. 


Taj, 1808. 
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the grounds; whilst Lieutenant J. Taylor was sent to reside at 
Sikandra for the purpose of preserving the tomb from ruin. 

20. In 1816 the pensions of deceased kadims at the Taj Taj, 1816. 
were discontinued, and the fruit grown in the gardens was 

sold for the benefit of Government. 

21. In 1820 the Kutub JVlinar was repaired, by order of KntnLMinar, 
the Government of India, by Major Smith, h.e. (Governor 
General Earl Amherst). 

22. Between the years 1828 and 1835, when Lord William Taj, 1828-35. 
Bcntinck was Governor General of India, the Taj was on the 

point of being demolished for the value ot‘ its marbles; and 
it was in 1831 proposed to lease the Sikandra Gardens to the 
Executive Engineer at Agra for the purposes of speculative 
cultivation. 


23. In 1840 the local agents at Agra reported that the Taj revenues. 
Taj revenues from villages yielding Its. 4,200 per month 
were at the time of the British occupation applied to the 
general purposes of the State. 


21 . During the Governor Generalship of Lord Auckland, limad-ud- 
in 1812, the local agents at Agra were directed to assume Tomb^i^. 
charge of Itmad-ud-Dowlah’s Tomb, and keep it in repair. 


25. In 1813 Viscount Ilardinge authorised the local 
agents at Agra to disburse Rs. 150 for the repairs of Itmad- 
ud-Dowlah’s Tomb; aud in 1847 Ids Government directed Tomb of 
the Collector to bring the villages connected with the slirine Kaput-* 11 * 
of Shaikh Salim Cliisti at Eatehpur-Sikri or, to the rent-roll 8ikri * 1847 ’ 
ojj the district. 


26. About 1848 Captain Gill was employed in making copies of 
faithful transcripts of the wonderful paintings in the Caves ^ ut J 8 ^g int ‘ 
of Ajanta. 


27. In 1848 Sir Bartle Ererc, then Resident at Satara, Bijapur, 
instituted a survey of the Muhammadan remains at Bijapur, 1848 ‘ 
and Captain Hart, of the Bombay Engineers, had charge of 
the work. 
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Salim Cliis- 
ti’s Tomb, 
1850. 


Building's at 
Tat.ta in Sind, 
1835. 


Jama Masjid, 
Delhi, 1857. 


Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham’s 
survey, 1862- 
65. 


Biiapur re¬ 
pairs, 1863. 


« 

28. During Lord Dalhousie’s time tlie Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of the North-Western Provinces, in 1850, sanctioned 
the following distribution of the endowments connected with 
the Temb of Shaikh Salim Cliisti at Patellpur-Sikri :— 

Its. 

For festivals ... ... ... 2,327 

Itepaivs ... ... .. 1,500 

School ... ... ... 000 

Invisible among the Shaikh's descendants ... 6,000 

Total ... 10,10:3 per annum. 

29. At the instance of Mr. J. Gibbs, then Assistant 
Commissioner, and Sir Bartle Prcro, then Commissioner 
of Sind, in 1855, Lord Elpliinstone, Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, sanctioned Its. 5,000 towards the repairs to the Jama 
Masjid and tombs at Talta, in Sind (see page xxxvii of the 
Apjiendix). 

30. Lord Lawrence in 1857 (Governor General Lord 
Canning) prevented t he Jama Masjid, Delhi, from being razed 
to the ground. 

31. Major-General (then Colonel) Cunningham was 
appointed Archaeological Surveyor in 1802 —a post be held 
up to 1805. 

32. In 1803, Sir Bartle Frere, when Governor of 
Bombay, sanctioned an annual grant of Us. 2,180 for tlie 
repairs of the Bijapur remaids. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF AUCUITfiCTITUE AND AECTM20LOGY, RHOwfNG TTTE 
STEFS THAT WERE TAKEN FOR PREVENTING THU DEMOLITION OK MONt'MENTS 
AND FOE SEVERING l'HEIE CONSERVATION DETWEEN THE YEARS 180(5 AND 1881. 


33. In 1800 and 1807, the lato Sir Henry Cole, then Secrc- Sir H<wv 
tary of the Science and Art Department and 'Director of the Colt ’ 1866 ‘ 
Soutli Kensington Museum, London, instituted enquiries as 
to the means of systematically collecting illustrations of 
Indian architecture (in lieu of originals) hy means of 
photography, plans and casts (see Appendices A and 13, page 
i); and a lecture on the study of Indian architecture was 
read hy Mr. J. Pergusson at the Society of Arts, London, onMr. ^s- 

1 son s lecture, 

the U)th Decemher 1S0G, Sir James Pergusson being m the ism. 
chair (see page lxx vi of the Appendix, M). 


31. The following year at the Paris Exhibit ion of 1^07, j\ Convention 

" ‘ , for the inter- 

largc collection of photographs created great interest- lor of re- 
Indian architect im*, and during tliis Exhibition a Convert- l ,miu ‘‘ t,ons - 
tion was entered into by the several Princes of the reigning 
families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist 
the museums of Europe in procuring easts and copies of 
nations! objects for the promotion of art (see Appendix C, 
pagein). 


35. The first movement for the systematic preservation Repairs at 
and illustration of monuments in Bombay was directed hy 
the Government of India in August 1807; repairs of build¬ 
ings at- Ahmodabad were taken in hand—a ? urn of Ks. 5,300 
being sanctioned for the Tomb of Shah Alam, and lls. 5,000 
4 for repairing the buildings at Sirkhej. 

30. In 1808 Sir Stafford Northooto suggested to the Gov- Surveys in 
ernment of India to conserve and record the most remark- Bombay, 
able monuments in the country, and enclosed in his despatch Sorfh-VeTt- 
a letter from the Director of the South Kensington Museum 
asking for greater details regarding the date, construction, 
ornamentation, and condition of ancient buildings. Survey 



Madras, 

1868. 


Bombay, 

1808. 


Bengal, 

1808. 


N. W. P„ 
1868. 


Sanchi Tope, 
1868. 


Ahmcdabatl 

repairs, 

1869. 


Sanchi casts, 
1870. 


JCntnh and 
Fatebpur- 
Sikri casts, 
1871. 

Director 
General of 
Archaeology. 

Ahmeclabad 

repairs, 

1871-72. 


Giagi Fort, 
1872-73. 

Copies of 

Ajanta 

paintings, 
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i 

parties were accordingly sanctioned for Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, and the following 
steps were taken:— 

37. In Madras, Lord Napidr initiated the restoration of 
TrimalNayakka’s Palace, and its utilisation for public offices. 
Mr. Chisholm prepared estimates and plans. 

38. In Bombay, a party from the School of Art (under 

Mr. Terry) made casts at the Temple of Ambernath. 

• 

39. In Bengal, the Calcutta School of Art (Principal 
Mr. Locke) prepared casts of temples in Cuttack. 

40. In the North-Western Provinces an archaeological 
survey was instituted '(sec Appendices D, E and E, pages v 
to xii). 

41. The Government of Sir John Lawrence prevented 
the demolition of the Sanchi Tope Gateways in 1808. 

42. In 1809, 11s. 3,000 was sanctioned hv the Bombay 
Government, for the repair of the Palace and Tank at Sirkhej, 
Ahniedabad. 

43 . In 1870, in Lord Mayo’s time, easts wore made of the 
Eastern Gateway of the Sanchi Tope and other sculptures 
(see Appendix P, page xiii). 

44 In 1871, casts were made at the Kutul), Delhi, and at 
Eatehpur-Sikri, Agra. 

General Cunningham was appointed this year to he 
Director General of Archaeology. 

45 . In 1871-72, Its. 2,000 were expended by the Bombay 
Government on the Tomb and Mosque of liani Sipri, Alimod- 
ahad. 

46. In 1872-73 repairs were carried out to the old Port 
and Temples at Gingi in South Arcot, Madras. 

47. In 1872, Mr. Griffith, of the Bombay School of Art, 
made copies of the coloured decorations in the Caves of 
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Ajanla. (Those done by Captain Gill liad been burnt at tlie 
Crystal Palace fire.) 


48. In 1873, Lord Northbrook promulgated an order Lord Xorfh- 
that buildings of interest should be cared for, as a matter of 'ordcr^ 
duty, by all Local Governments. 1873 - 

Dr. Burgess was this year appointed Archaeological lie- Arciisnolc^i- 
porter to the Bombay Government. itombay. 7 ’ 


49. In 1874 preservation of historical monuments 
India was advocated by a memorial signed by— 


Du loop Singli. 

W. Ebor. 
Devonshire. 

Lotlii'iii. 

Salisbury. 

Hi pon. 

1 >t*r! > y. 

St:mho]>e. 

Carnnrvon. 

Stanley. 

Itussoll. 

Lawrence. 

Napier and Ettriek. 
Halifax. 

Edward Colohrookc. 
.Tamos Forgusson. 
11. 11. E. Fioro. 

J. A. Froude. 


W. M. Gomm. 

Arlliur Gordon. 

A. Gwoto. 

A. 11. Ilorosford Hope. 
Henry TTtJland. 

Charles Kingsley. 

James Pli. Laoaita. 

J. G. Shaw-Le feviv. 
Stafford Xorthooto. 
Lawrence Pool. 

A. P. Pliayro. 

Edward Ryan. 

Albert Sassoon. 

G. Gilhort Scott. 
Arthur Stanley, 

George Edmund Strcef. 
Meadows Taylor. 
Edmund Thomas. 


ill Memorial in 
favour of pre¬ 
servation, 

1874. 


C. E. Trevelyan. 


50. A special Arc!urological Division was established at Sir John 

^ Ql > I 

Agra in 1875 by Sir John Strachoy, Lieut enant-Girvemor of Amhivologi. 
the North-Western Provinces tViceroy Lord Northbrook). 


51. In 1870-77, the Local Fund Board, North Arcot, Mad- Taiaco at, 
ras, allotted 11s. 1,000 for the repair of the old Palace, isrc-rYf 1 ”’ 
Chandragiri. 

52. About 1877, Colonel Sankey, n.E., carried out some impairs in 
repairs to the famous temple of liallabid in Mysore, and a 
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sum of about Rs. 6,000 was spent. About Rs. 3,000 were 
also spent in repairing the porch of the beautiful temple 
at Somnathpur in Mysore. 

Mr. Sowell at 53. In May 1877, Mr. R. Sewell superintended some 
1877 ?' ail ’ excavations at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 

Ruins at Bij- 54 . Jn 1878 removal of vegetation was ordered by the 

anagar, 1878. 0 . , 

Madras Government from the rums oi Bijanagar (Harnpi), 
Madras. 


1878 ™ Fort ’ 55. Tlie idea of restoring the temple in the Vellore Fort 
was initiated in 1878 by the Duke of Buckingham. 

LordLytWb 50 . A sum of 3| lakhs of rupees was in 1879 contributed 

grant to the 

N. w. p., by Lord Lytton s Government towards the restoration of 

1879 * “ h 

buildings in the North-Western Provinces. 


Major Mant, 
1879. 


Proposed ap¬ 
pointment. of 
a Curator in 
India, 1880. 

Duke of 
Buckingham 
at Bijanagar 
in 1880. 
Excii.Mitionat 
Amravati, 
1880. 

Bengal and 
Buddha Gya. 


57. In 1879, Major Mant was appointed Conservator of 
Archaeological and Architectural Remains in Bombay by Sir 
Richard Temple, and reported on the buildings .at Ahmcdabad. 

58. Lord Lyttoirs Government in 1880 proposed the 
appointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments in India to 
the Secretary of State (tlie Marquess of Salisbury). 

59. In 1880, the Duke of Buckingham inspected the ruins 
at Bi janagar, Madras, and ordered some preservative measures. 
His Grace also ordered the completion of the excavations, 
commqneed in 1877, at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 

60. Sir Asliley Eden in 1880 commenced tlie restoration 
of the Great Buddhist Temple at Buddha Gya, Bengal. 


Curator ap- 61. The Marquess of Ripon in 1881 appointed the Curator 
jiord ilipon, of Ancient Monuments in India.* 

Madras Dr. Burgess was this year appointed to the Archaeological 

oai Survo^'" Survey of Madras. 


* The following special olfieers are now engaged on works of conservation :_ 

Bengal. —Mr. Beglar, Executive Engineer, Buddha Gya. 
j Worth-H'cstcm Pruriuros and Oudk.~ Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer 
Archaeological Division. ° ' * 

Punjab .—Licntenani Abbott, B.E., Assistant Engineer. 

Central India .—Major Keith, Assistant to the Curator of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments. 

Madras. —Mr. Black, Assistant Engineer. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OENEBAI OB8EBVATION8 ON THE CONSEBVATION OF HXSTOBICAIi MONT5TENT8. 

62. It may be said that investigation has from tlic investigation 
earliest times received on all sides great attention and courayed. ° U " 
eneouragement. So much, however, remains to he done, 
particularly in the direction of accuracy, and the interest so 
increases with the increasing knowledge, that preservation 
of historical landmarks acquires an importance most difficult 
to ignore. 


63. Experience has shown that the keenest investigators 
have not always had the greatest respect for the maintenance 
of monuments. Archaeological research has for its object the 
clueidat ion of history, and to an enthusiast the temptation to 
carry off a proof of an unravelled mystery is undoubtedly 
great. If there were no such things as photographs, casts, 
and other means of reproducing archaeological evidence, the 
removal of original stone records might perhaps be justified. 

61. Sometimes, indeed, the removal of ancient remains is 
necessary for safe custody; and in the case of a foreign 
country we are not responsible for the preservation in situ 
of important buildings. We arc not answerable for keep¬ 
ing Grecian marbles in Greece; neither were we concerned 
for the rights of Egypt when Cleopatra’s Needle left. Alex¬ 
andria for the Thames embankment. 


Investiga¬ 

tion. 


removal ol 

remains. 


65. In tlie case, however, of India—a country which is a Preservation 
British possession—the arguments arc diffe ent. We are, I 1,1 
submit., responsible for Indian monuments, and that they are 
preserved in situ , when possible. Moreover, as Mr. Eergusson 
remarks, Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the 
architecture with which it is bound, that it is impossible to 
appreciate it properly without being able to realise correctly 

the position for which it was originally designed (see ' 
Appendix B, page iii). 

66 . To meet the wants of museums out here and in Europe, Facsimile 
perfect facsimiles can take the place of the originals (soe° f BOulpturc3, 
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Appendices A, B and 0, pages i to v). Casts are made so 
exactly like the sculptures, that no argument against them is 
of force. I hope hefore long the Supreme Government will 
announce all over India the acceptance of the “ in situ, if 
possible, principle.” Each case should he judged on merits; 
but I submit that no demolition of importance should be 
allowed without the express concurrence of the Governor 
General in Council. 

stom;iiung(\ 07- The removal, for instance, of Stonehenge to London 
would, I imagine, provoke considerable excitement in 
England, and be condemned by a majority in the scientific 
and artistic world. 

Custody, At*. 08. Outside the professional and technical remedies 
necessary to restore and repair national monuments, there are 
the important but, simple measures of custody and the 
removal of over-busy natural vegetation. These remedies 
should, I submit, be strongly recommended, by Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations, to all district officials, who might, 
with great advantage, be invited to submit their proposals for 
providing custodians, wherever they consider them advisable. 

CD. The encouragement of local interest in monuments is 
the more essential to secure the fabrics from damage, as with¬ 
out widespread organisations no measures for repairs or restor¬ 
ations qpi combat with the peculiar tropical conditions tend¬ 
ing to damage every kind of building and structure in 1 udia. 

70. In November 1881, I addressed the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of the reproduction of architectural 
illustrations, and asked for a sum of Bs. 5,000 in order to 
get a selection of the drawings under preparation repeated 
by the Best processes for publication (see page Ixxiv of the 
Appendix). Government in reply stated that no large or 
expensive work was contemplated, but sanctioned a sum of 
its. 5,000 for the reproduction of some of the most finished 
* drawings prepared in my survey for the preservation of any 
monuments of great importance, ’adding that the measure 
should Iw considered simply as an experiment. 

Exiwimentai 71. The results of these experimental reproductions are 
of drawing*, submitted with this report, and will be referred to in the 


Local 

interest. 


Publication 
of drawings. 
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detailed reports on the buildings in the various administra¬ 
tive areas. The memoranda drawn up by me . at various 
times (see Appendices G and L, pages xvii and lxxiv) show the 
value I attach to such means for promulgating a knowledge 
of Indian art, and I ean only hope that Government will deal 
liberally with the subject. Apart, however, from the value 
of illustrative matter in connection with the development 
of art, the publication of accurate plans and drawings of a 
neglected monument of interest and beauty is an important 
lever for securing a better state of things. 


72. A sum of Its. 50,000 was held in reserve by the Pub- Tmj»«*ri«] 
lie Works Department in 1881-82 for grants-in-aid towards ^runtD. 
repairs, & o.; and in the civil estimates for 1882-83 there is 
a provision of Its. 1,00,000 for the same purpose. It was fur¬ 
ther arranged that the former sum should he available for 
reappropriation. This is the more necessary, as hurry in spend¬ 
ing an annual grant before the 31st March would certainly 
have a had effect on the quality of work, which in an 
artistic building should be first rate. I hope, therefore, 
that similar arrangements will be made for all grants. 

In connection with the principle of applying these Imperial ivincipio of 
grants, there is a point which I strongly commend tOjJJJ‘^[[ 
the notice of Government. This aid should, I urge, be " nuith - 
given when necessary to the most important mon in fronts of 
their class. There arc certain well-known structures and 
remains of imperial interest and importance, the conserva¬ 
tion of which, should be encouraged or provided for at the 
outset. 


73. If Local Governments and Native Itulers find it Local funds, 
impossible to furnish the whole of the necessary funds* the 
sum required to make good the total necessary expenditure 
should, as far as possible, he forthcoming out of tlio Imperial 
Treasury. 

74 The acceptance of this view would permit of a Principle for 
definite allotment to buildings admitted by the highest cUm^iST 
authorities to be of importance (see my report, of 10th May, sraut6 ' 
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Appendix II, ii, page xxxiv), and I have no hesitation in 
recommending that the necessary funds he allotted on such 
a principle to the most important of the following not 
already provided for:— 

75. BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

Buddhist Safachi Tope —Central India, Bhopal State. Date of 
monuments. 500 B.C.; of railing, 250 B.C.; of gates, 10-40 A.D. 

I made casts here in 1809, and had the place surveyed in 
1880. ltcpairs have commenced under Sir Lcpel Griffin, 
, Agent to the Governor General in Central India. A great 
deal is required to be done. 

Buddha Gya —Bengal, Gya District. Date of rail, 
250 B.C.; of temple, 500 A.D. I have been here. The 
temple and rail have been restored by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment at great cost, but well done. Executive Engineer— 
Mr. Beglar. 

Bharhut Tope —Central India, Itcwa State. Date of 
rail, 200 B.C. Part of the rail and one gate were removed 
to the Calcutta Museum by General Cunningham. I have 
not been to Bharhut yet. 

Gandhara Topes and Monasteries— Punjab, Pesha¬ 
war District. Sculptures date between 50 B.C. and 150 A.D. 
A great number of them have been excavated from tho 
ruined buildings, and taken to Calcutta and Lahore. I have 
visited some of the most important localities. Repairs arc 
not possible. The only remedy is to remove sculptures out 
of reach of the fanatical Patlian. 

Manikyala Tope —Punjab, Rawalpindi. Date of the 
tope,‘ first century A.D. It was repaired in 720 A.D. I 
saw this monument in 1868, but do not know its present 
condition. 

Amravati Tope —Madras, Kistna District. Date of 
the railing, about 800-400 A.D. A large number of the 
railing marbles have been removed. I am about to inspect 
those that remain. 
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Sarnath Tope —Bengal, Benares District. Date of 
tope, about sixth century A.D. I have Visited this. Bcpairs 
are under the consideration of the North-Western Provinces 
Government. • 

Bhaja Ghaitya Gave —Western Ghats, Bombay. 

Bedsa Ghaitya Gave —Western GliAts, Bombay. 

Nassick Chaitya Cave —Date 129 B.C., Western 
Ghats, Bombay. 

Ajanta Ghaitya Gave —Date about 100 B.C., Nizam’s 
Territory. 

Karli Ghaitya Cave —Date 78 B.C., Western Ghats, 
Bombay. I have been to Karli. Some repairs have been 
sanctioned by the Bombay Government. 

Ajanta Vihara Caves —Date 1-3Q0 A.D., Nizam’s 
Dominions. I have not been to Ajanta, but the Nizam’s 
Government has fitted the caves with doors in order to keep 
out bees and animals and so preserve the old frescoes. 

Bllora Vihara Gave and Kailas— Nizam’s Dominions. 

I liave not been to Ellora yet. 

7G. JAIN MONUMENTS. 

Dilwarra Temples— 1032 to 1247 A.D., Bajputana, Jain 
Mount Abu.. I have seen these. Eepairs arc very much m> '' uU 
required to preserve the beautiful marble sculptures. * • 

Temples at Parisnath— 1439 A.D., Bengal, Bhau- 
gulpore Division. I have not been here yet. 

Temples in Portress Gwalior —Central India. I 
have been here, liepairs have been executed by Major Keith, 
on special duty under the Agent to the Governor General, 
Central India. 

Temples at Khajuraho —Central India. I have not 
been here yet. 

Towers of Victory and Temples at Chittor— ‘ 

896 and 1439 A.D., Bajputana, Meywar State. I have seen 
Chittor, and have just examined the buildings for repairs 
(August 1882). 
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77 . HINDU OB DBA IIMIN IGA I MONUMENTS. 

Temple at Paiidrethan —913 A.D., Kashmir. I sur¬ 
veyed tills in 1898. It is sadly in need of repair. 

Temples at Avantipur— 875 to 901 A.I)., Kash¬ 
mir. I surveyed these. They should lie looked after. 

Temple at Marttand— Kashmir. I have surveyed 
this. It requires looking 1 after. 

Temples at Wangat —Kashmir. These require look¬ 
ing after badly. A survey was made in 18(58. 

Seven Pagodas —Madras, Chingleput. I have seem 
these; they require more remedies. Some have been 
already executed by the Madras Government. 

Temple in the Vellore Port— "Madras, North Areot 
District. Has been well restored by Captain McNeil 
Campbell, lt.E. I have seen this. 

Temples at Srirangam —Madras, Trichinopoly Dis¬ 
trict. Are endowed and used. I have seen them, and sur¬ 
veyed the buildings. They require considerable remedies. 

‘Temple at Madura —Madras, Madura District. Is 
endowed and used. I have surveyed this, to show needful 
repairs. 

Temple at Ramissiram —Madras, Madura District. 
Thh lias been surveyed for repairs. * 

Temple at Tanjore —Madras, Tanjore District. I 
have seen this. It is kept ki fair order by the Princess. 

Temple at Kombakonum —Madras, Tanjore District. 
I have .seen this; it requires attention. It is endowed and 
used. 

Temples at Chillambaram —Madras, South Arcot. 
Are endowed and used. I have been hero. The buildings 
require attention. 

Temples at Congeveram— Madras, Chingleput Dis¬ 
trict. 1 have been here. The temples are endowed and 
used; they require attentiou. 
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Temples and Buildings at Bijanagar (Hampi)— 
Madras, Bellary District, 15 JW) A.D. These arc deserted, 
and call for considerable attention. I have inspected the 
buildings, &e. The Governor of Madras, the Itiglit Eftmour- 
able Mr. Grant DnlT, is about to visit them. 

Temples at Nagda near Udaipur —Mcywar, Baj- 
putana. Very fine specimens of Jaina stales. I have just 
seen these. 

Temples at Hallabid —Mysore State, 1115 A.D. 
Partly repaired by Colonel Sankey, it.E., in 3.877. I have not 
been here jet. 

Temple at Somnathpur —Mysore State, 1013 A.D. 
Parth icpaired. T have not boon her©. 

Temple at Baillur —Mysore State, 1311 A.D. 1 
have not been here. • 

Black Pagoda, Kanarak— Bengal, Orissa; (Lite 

ninth eeiiturv. Measures needed. I have not h( i en here set. 

• ♦ 

Teli-ka-Mandir (Temple), Fortress G-walior— 
Centiul India ; date tenth century. 1 have been heie. The 
building is in course o! complete repair under Major Keith 
and the Militaij Woih> branch, Public Works Depaidinent. 

Benares Temples and Ghats —I have b<vn here; the 
buildings now remaining art' nicdLvval in date; the temples 
arc in use' and looked after In tbe Natives, hut many require 
attention in respect of cleanliness and repair. Some of the 
ghats have fallen into ruin through had loundations on the 
river bank. . 

Temple at Bindrabun —North-West m Provinces, 
Muttra District. Repairs commenced by Mr. Grow so are 
still in progress under tht* Executive Engineer, ArMueolo- 
gieal Division, No ith-Wes tern Provinces, Mr. Tleatb, ’but 
lately tbe priests whitewashed the interior. I saw the build¬ 
ing before repairs in 18GS. 

Amritsar Temple (3ikli). I have seen this. It is 
repaired very well by the Siklis. A complete survey has 
been made at the request if Sir Robert Egerton, the late 
Lieutenant-Govornor of the Punjab. 

c 
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78 . HINDU PALACES. 

Hindu Madura —Madras. Very fine building. Is being 

paiacts. 

repaired for offices under Mr. Chisholm, Consulting Architect 
to the*Madras Government. I have seen this. 

Tanjore —Madras. Used by the Princess of Tanjore. 

I lune seen this. 

Gwalior Fortress —Central Tndia. Pino buildings, in 
course ot being repaired under Major Keith, on special duty 
under the Agent to the Goiernor General in Central India. 
I lme inspected this often. Plans are making in my office. 

Udaipur —Mevw ar, Bajputana. Used by the Maharana. 
I have just inspected this. 

Ulwar —ltajputana. Used hy the Maliarao-rajah. I 
lme seen this. Nothing done as yet. 

Amber —ltajputana, Jaipur, Bcquires repairs. I have 
seen this. 1 regret t o record that the Palace w as whiten ashed 
to reeehe the Viceroy in 1881. No repairs have been done 
as jet. 

Dig —Rajput ana, Bhartpur. In good order. I sur¬ 
veyed this in 1808. 

79. J\11 HA M MAD AN MO .\ UMt ^ fS. 

Muliammadau Kutub Buildings —Punjab, Delhi District. Bequiro 
some®, tent ion. I made casts here in 1870. Sun ej s ot some 
of the buildings have been made. Much requirt'd to he done. 

Mosque at Ajmir— Rajputana. Has been partly 
repaired. Slight repairs still wanted. 1 have often inspected 
this building. 

Mosques at Jauupur —North-Western Provinces, 
JauHpur District. I have been here. Itepairs are sanctioned 
under Mr. Heath, Archaeological Division, North-Western 
Provinces. 

Ahmedabad Buildings— Bombay, Ahmedabad. I 
liave seen these, llcpairs were commenced in 1807 under 
the Collector, Mr. Borrodailo. They require and thoroughly 
deserve systematic repair. 
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Mandu Buildings —Central India, Dhar State. I have 
inspected those and had a survey made. They require 
systematic repairs, of which the Maharaja has already 
initiated some. • 


G-aur Buildings —Bengal, Malda District. I have not 
been hero yet. The jungle was some time ago cleared by 
Government. A good deal is required to be done. 

Kalburgah Buildings —Nizam’s Dominions. I have 
inspected these. The Nizam’s Government lias sanctioned 
repairs. 


Bijapur Buildings —Bombay, Kaladgi District. I have 
inspected these. .Repairs were initiated by Sir Bartle Frere 
when Governor of Bombay in 1SG3. The citadel buildings 
arc now being converted into offices for the district by 
Mr. llein old, Executive Engineer, Kaladgi. Much remains 
to be done to the architectural monuments. 


Mosques and Tombs at Tatta —Bombay, Sind. I 
have not yet seen these. They were repaired in 1855 ujider 
the auspices of Mr. Gibbs. 

Shir Shah’s Tomb at Sasseram —Bengal, Shahabad 
District. Repairs commenced by the Bengal Government. 
Executive Engineer—Mr. Beglar. * • 

Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandra —North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, Agra District. 1 have often seen this. It has been 
renovated by Mr. Heatli, Executive Engineer, Archaeological 
Division, North-Western Provinces, and the walls and gates 
are nearly complete. Mr. Lawrence, Collector of Agr% has 
restored the grounds. 

Th© Taj, Agra —North-Western Provinces, Agra 
District. I have often seen this. It has been perfectly 
restored by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological 
Division, North-Western Provinces. The gardens are in 
first-rate order under the Collector of Agra, Mr. Lawrence. 
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Muhamma¬ 
dan palaces. 


Jahangir’s Tomb, Lahore —Punjab. I have 
surveyod th is. Repairs that were urgently wanted have been 
commenced by the Punjab Government. 

8tf. MUinmiAD IN PALACES. 

Agra —North-Western Provinces. I submitted a report 
to Sir William Muir in 1 SOS. The buildings of interest have 
been completely repaired by Mr. Heath, Executive 
Engineer, Archaeological Division, North-Western Provinces. 

Delhi —Punjab. A great deal has to bo done. I have 
surveyed some of the buildings. Repairs have commenced. 

Lahore —Punjab. A great (leal has to he done. I have 
had some of the buildings surveyed. 

Jahangir’s Palaces in the Daolat Bagh at Aj- 

mir—Rajput ana. T am having a survey made ol (lie build¬ 
ings to show needful repairs. 

Akbar’s Palace at Patehpur-Sikri— North-Western 
Provinces. I surveyed this in ISO'.), and undo casts in 1S71. 
Repairs have since 1875 been cairied on* under Mr. Heath, 
Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, North-Western 
Provinces, and are nearly completed. 

81. As already stated in my report (Appendix II, page 

xx, paragraph 2), architectural monuments have suit cit'd, 
and a^e suiloring, more from the acts fof which Govern¬ 
ment has been responsible than from the natural decay and 
ruin produced by rain or vegetation in tlu* jungle and 
desorted places. The remedies, which are to he applied at 
Lahore and Delhi, will make good damage done for the most 
part in the early days of British rule. • 

82. A list of interesting British monuments worthy of 
preservation is given in the Appendix N, page evi; also a list 
of some ancient and modem forts and citadels in India in 
Appendix Y, page eexvi. 

H. H. COLE, Captain , R.E., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, 

December 26th t 1882, 
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Extract from a Memorandum offering suggestions for collecting 
information about the ancient architecture of India, by 
Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., dated Naini Tal, 

June 1867. 

A collection of records? of Indian architecture could only he represented' 
in England, by photographs, drawings, plans, casts and written descriptions. 

In order to render the collection purely instructive, details of buildings should 
ho accurately represented. * 

2. Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for study in 
England, there would be a good opportunity for representing, at various museums 
in India, a History of Native Architecture ; the education of natives, whose modern 
art is daily becoming more and more corrupted and all originality and identity 
being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


B 

Memorandum by James Fergusson, Esq. C1868), regarding objects 
in India of which it is desirable casts should bo obtained. 

There are in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at Calcutta and the 
Central Museum at Madras a considerable number of pieces of sculpture, some of 
groat beauty and intcHost, of which it. would he desirable easts shyuld be obtained 
for museums in this country. There must lie parties on the spot who know 
which are best and most suitable,* but it strikes me as extremely desirable that 
the parties who are to he employed in casting the larger objects in situ should first 
be employed oti these smaller antiquities in the local museums. 

In the Lahore Museum there is a considerable collection of sculptures ob¬ 
tained from Topes in Afghanistan, principally from the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
of the Baetm-Indian period, which are of extreme beauty and interest. 1 should 
like to stie the originals sent to this country. The next best thing, of course, would 
be easts of them. * 

T am not aware what antiquities may he collected in any museum in Bombay, 
hut 1 fancy there must he a considerable number, some of which at least may be' 
worthy of being so multiplied. 

Bengal.—The objects in this Presidency of which, in my opinion, it would he 
most desirable to obtain easts, are some of the sculptures in the eaves at Udyagiri 
in Orissa, not far from Cuttack. 

* If any of the sculptures or inscriptions from the Amravati Tope which were deposited In the 
Calcutta Museum by Colonel Mackenzie are still there, casts of them would he most desirable to 
complete the collection here. 
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The two best are the bas-reliefs in the Jodev and Ganesh Garbha Caves. 
These are figured in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii, pis. xiii 
and xliv. They are about 3 feet in height, and the one 20, the other, I guess, 
80 feet in length. They are placed under cover in verandahs about 7 feet from the 
ground, and therefore, very accessible and, being in low relief, easily east. 

There are other sculptures in other eaves in this locality which may be worthy 
of being cast. 

These two were, the only eaves accessible when 1 was there, and they 
are among the oldest and most interesting objects in India. They probably date 
before the Christian era. 

The black Pagoda, at Kannruc is not far from those eaves, and is one of the 
best and most elaborately sculptured monuments in India. If a party were in 
that neighbourhood and had time they might iiml numerous objects in that now 
mined temple worthy of being cast.. It is impossible without, photographs or 
drawings to specify which ; hut any |>ersoii in charge of the party ought to have 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to fix on the best. 

Near llatnipnc there is a temple some of the sculptures of which are figured 
J. A. S. B. vii, pi. xxxii., which from their style arc well worthy of being east j 
and if access cart now he obtained to the precincts of the old (5 rent Temple at 
lihuvaneswar, there must he numerous objects within its walls worthy of being cast,. 

So far as we now know, it is the oldest, Hindu temple in India, and consequently 
any information regarding it, must he most, valuable. 

This part of Orissa is full of antiquarian interest, and a party could easily 
find any amount of employment. So far as 1 can judge*, their relative interest is 
in the order in which I have named them. 

Next in interest to these Cuttack sculptures are the pillars and remains of' 
the rail that once surrounded the Bo Tree at Boodh (Jya in Behar. Some of these 
are built into the courtyard of the Mohunt’s house. Others form a sort of porch 
to the present temple, and some are, I believe, in xiln. Those which are sculp¬ 
tured arc equal in beauty and interest to anything in Bengal. 

These pillars are not large—from 6 to 8 feet in height—and could easily be 
east whole. 

There are also numerous fragments of ancient sculpt ure in the neighbourhood 
of Boodh Gya which are worthy of being east, but it would require discrimination 
to say which. The rail is of surpassing interest. It would suffice for the pre¬ 
sent to photograph the others. 

Agra and Dellli.—1 am not aware; pf any objects of Hindu antiquity near 
these cities which it would bo worth while to cast, unless the fragments of the 
Buddhist rail discovered by General Cunningham at Muttra have been collected 
in some local museum (Agra?). If casts were taken of them, they would be of 
great interest. 

Among tliy Mahomedan remains there is little, if anything, after the death of 
Akhar (A.D. 1605), which is worthy of attention in this respect. Aft er that. jxniod 
inlaying became the principal means of ornamenting, and that cannot be expressed 
by casts. At the Kootub at Delhi, however, and in the old Pa than tombs and 
mosques there are carved details of Saracenic ornamentation equal to any found 
in anypart of the world, and the carved geometric ornamentation of Akhar’s build¬ 
ings, liotli at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, are unsurpassed of their class. These are 
nil, however, only parts of large architectural designs, and unless copied on a very 
extensive scale would fail to reproduce the original effect. If, however, casting 
is undertaken in the North-West, a few small panels and details might easily be 
selected for experiment at least. 
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Sanchi.—There is no monument in the Cenlral Provinces of which it would be 
so desirable to obtain oasts as of the gateways at Sanchi. Two of those are fallen, 
ami the fragments on the ground are not, only easily accessible, but could without 
difficulty he pieced together so as to Tuake a complete restoration afterwards. If 
one only were undertaken, probably the southern would he the best. If part being 
still erect were no objection, the eastern is probably of greater interest. 


There is also the gateway of the smaller Tope a few yards to the north of the 
real one, which is on a much smaller scale. Only one t rilithon of this is standing, 
the rest in the ground. It the erect position ol a part was no objection, its smaller 
scale would make this more desirable as an exjieriment. The sculptures are of 
equal interest to those of the others. 

Bombay. —Some of the sculptures in the great cave at Elephanta are typical 
of their class, ami of great interest to the study of Indian antiquity. The choice 
of t hose to he first, operated upon would in a great degree depend on their state of 
preservation, and that can only be settled on the spot. 

The double Elephant. Capitals in the great cave at, Knvli are objects of great 
beauty and interest. One or two of the best of them ought to be cast, and also the 
capitals in front, of the cave at J5ed.su (J• H. J£. It. A. S., A ol. J., p. lo'-t). 


These plaees are in the immediate neighbourhood of Bombay and easily aceessi- 
blo by railway, and with smaller details which wopld suggest themselves to a party 
on the spot, might easily till up a season. If operations could be extended to Jieja- 
pore or Ahmedabad, there are infinite varieties of Saracenic details which it might 
be worth while to reproduce by easting. As most of these have been published in 
the two volumes of photographs bearing these name:-, any one may satisfy himself 
on these heads, and 1 therefore forbear to enlarge on them. 


Madras. —I am very much at a loss to know whai. to recommend with regard 
to this Presidency. So far as J know, none of the sculpture of the great temples is 
of so high a character as to lie worthy of study, apart from the buildings in which 
it is found, though very effective while in. si hi. 

If a part y could he detached to Belloor and 11 nllaheed (see volume of photo¬ 
graphs of Dharwar and Mysore), they might, timl abundance of profitable employ¬ 
ment ; but this would probably be too much to attempt at first.. Barring this, the 
desecrated temple in % the fort at Vellore (now the arsenal) aifftmls some of the best 
and most elaborate pillars of the southern style, and these would be extremely 
interesting in any collection as a means ol comparison. 

In conclusion, 1 beg leave to observe that, unless easts of sculpture in xilu arc 
accompanied by plans and measured drawings in dev .tion, they will lose half tlvnr 
value. Indian sculpture is so essentially a. part of the architecture with which- it is 
foynd, that it, is impossible to appreciate it, propi-lv without being able to realise 
correctly the position for which it was originally designed. • 

1 may also add that no party she' Id be despatched en such an'expedition unless 
accompanied by a photographer. Forty negatives will probably not cost more than 
one cast,; and though they cannot supply its place, the larger field they cover and the 
number of incidental details they include render them invaluable adjuncts, and then 
also bring home to us an infinity of information regarding the antiquities which no 
amount of casting is likely to afford, in our days at least. 
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Convention for promoting universally Reproductions of Works of 
Art for the benefit of Museums of all Countries. 


Throughout the world every country possesses fine historical monuments of Art 
of its own, which cun easily be reproduced by casts, electrotypes, photographs, and 
-other processes, without the slightest damage to the original. 

(«) The knowledge of such monuments is necessary to the y>rogress of Art, 
and the reproduction of them would he of a high value to all museums for public 
instruction. 


(&) The commencement of a system of reproducing works of Art has been 
made by the South Kensington Museum, and illustrations of it are now exhibited 
in the British Section of the Paris Exhibition, where may be seen specimens of 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Swiss, Russian, Hindu, Celtic, 
and English Art. 

(e) The following outline of operations is suggested :— 

i. . Each country to form its own Commission according to its own views for 
obtaining such reproductions as it may desire for its own museums. 

ii. The Commissions of each country to correspond with one another and send 
information of what reproductions each causes to be made, so that every country, 
if disposed, may take advantage df the labours of other countries at a moderate cost. 

iii. Each country to arrange for making exchanges of objects which it desires. 

iv. In order to promote the formation of the proposed Commissions in each 
country, and facilitate the making of the reproductions, the undersigned members 
of the reigning families throughout Europe, meeting at the Paris Exhibition of 
3867, have signified their approval of the plan and t heir desire to promote the 
realisation of it. 


The following Princes have already signed the Convention:— 


Great Britain and Ireland 
>» » j> »> 

Prussia 

Hesse 

Saxony ** 

France 

Belgium 

Russia 

Sweden and Norway 
Italy 
» 

Austria * 

» * 

Denmark 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Feeder iok-William, Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Lons, Prince of Hesse. 

Albert, Prince-Royal of Saxony. 

Pill NC'K N A POL EON ( J KllOM k) . 

Pm li ppk, Comte de Flandre. 

The C ksabewitch. 

Nicolas, “Due de Lcucthtcnherg. 

Oscar, Prince of Sweden and Norway. 

Hem debt, Prince ltoyal of Jtaly. 

Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, . 

Charles-Louls, Archduke of Austria. 

Rainer, Archduke of Austria. 

Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark. 


Detai-offieial letter from Hi h Ro;ral Highness the Prince of Wales, to TTis Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord President of the Council of Education, dated 12th March 1868. 

During the Paris Exhibition a Convention was entered into by the several 
Princes of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to 
assist the museums of Europe in procuring easts and copies of national objects for 
the promotion of Art. I cannot doubt that the museums in this country# will 
dorive benefit from this Convention, and will be able to make a return to foreign 
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countries for the advantages which they may afford. I therefore transmit to your 
Grace, as Lord President of the Council, copies of this Convention, and I request 
that you will have the kindness to inform me whether you see any objection to the 
Lord President, acting through the Science and Art Department in this country for 
the purpose of giving effect to it, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

Your Grace will perceive that the object contemplated by •'the Convention is 
identical with that for which an annual grant of money has been made for many 
years by Parliament, to the Soienee'and Art Department, and it, is hoped that by 
the aid of this Convention far greater facilities will he obtained for the interchange 
of works of Art between this and other countries than have hitherto existed. 


Sir, 


10, St. James* Square, 
March 11, 1868. 


T have had the honour to receive your Ttoval Highness* letter of ( the 12th 
March, informing me that a Convention had been entered into by several Princes 
of ike reigning families of Kurope, whereby they agreed mutually to assist the 
museums of Kurope in procuring casts and copies of national objects for the pro¬ 
motion of \rt, and at the same time Iransmifting to me copies of this Convention, 
and enquiring if I see any objection to the Lord President, acting through the 
Science and Art Depart incut in this country for the purpose of giving effect, to it, 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

In reply, l beg leave to inform your lloyal Highness that I shall have 
pleasure in acting in the manner proposed, so far us the institutions under the 
Science and Art Department are concerned; and that when called upon 1 shall be 
ready to communicate with other authorities having charge of objects of Art in 
the United Kingdom, with the view of obtaining any facilities which maybe 
required by foreign countries. 

1 have, &’o., v 

(Sd.) MARLBOROUGH. 

His Royal Highness 

The Prince of W ales. 


% D 

Report on the Fort Buildings at Agra, by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, 
R.E., dated Cawppore, 4th August 1868. 

In accordance with the instructions conveyed in Resolution No. 8138 of 1808, 
dated 1.3th June, by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, North-'Western Prov¬ 
inces, I inspected the buildings in the Fort at Agra, ami have the following 
report to make :— 


Report. 

The Jahangir Mahal. 
.. Diwan-i-Am. 




K1 ms Mahal. 
Diwan-i-Khas. 


v 

1. The buildings which should he preserved 
from decay are— 

The Saman Burj. 

„ small mosque near the Diwan-i-Am. 
„ Moti Masjid. 


// 

And the Cupola and Chittore Gates in the Maolii Bliawan should be removed and 
built up elsewhere in the Fort. 
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2. The Jahangir Mahal was built by Akbar, and consists of one pavilion, 

Akbar 1650*1605 singularly elegant in design. It is of red sand- 

? ' stone, and all the ornaments are honestly carved 

in relief on the stone. The interior details are all Hindu, and characterised by 
that peculiar aversion to an arch which Akbar alone of all the Moslem monarchs 
T , . seems to have adopted. Jahangir chose this 

Jahangir, 1606*16.8. building as the residence of his two Hindu wives, 

the princosses of Aml>er (ancient name for .laiptir) and Munvnr. And this evid¬ 
ence of kindly feeling to the Hindus lends additional interest to the building, 
and affords sufficient reason for its maintenance as a historical as well as an architec¬ 
tural monument. At present it is little better than a min, which climate and 
neglect combine to make worse. The u hitevvn'Ji which is liberally laid on in tho 
north court should lie removed, and the whole of the existing stone-work rendered 
secure by iron cramps run with lead. I think that any attempt to restore the 
building would prove at once difficult and expensive, and that the work of main¬ 
tenance should be limited to preserving the picseut standing parts, and no attempt 
made to replace the fallen stone-work which now lies heaped in the centre of the 
court. At present the rain finds easy access through upper windows on to the 
floor of the north galhry, and, percolating through the stone floor, has destroyed 
the coloured ceilings and produced great decav. Water oo/is through the flat 
roof all round the central eouit; grass and weeds crop up everywhere; and the 
sweeper of a neighboming sergeants’ quarters finds the parapet of the roof over¬ 
looking the inteiior court a convenient asylum for all kinds of lefuse. 

3. Close to and cm a level with the roof of the Jalungir Mahal is a veiy 
interesting Hindu pavilion in fair repair. The whitewash should he icinoved, and 
the roof strengthened with cramps and cement. 

4. Close to this are some tanks, which were used to fill the baths belonging 

to Shall Julian's palace and liaicin, and to supply 
the palace ioimtains. J here are several pipes 
leading from the* ide of tho tank, above which the names of the baths oi fount ante 
they supply arc carved in relief on eiicular discs of stone. These tanks should 
be kept in repair, ai)d rendered accessible to the public. 

5. The Divvan-i-Am (or audience chamber) was built by Shall .Tahan, and is 
now used as an armoury. To adapt it to the requirements of the latter, windows 
of a Euro]>ean pattcgi* have been built in on tlm west front, and tin* whole of tho 
interior whitewashed; so that little remains of its former splendour. It is, how¬ 
ever, in good repair. 

6. 1 now now come to the marble buildings—namely, the Kims Mahal, tho 
Saman Burj (or harem), and the Diwan-i-K1ms (or pm ate hall of audience)— 
which, together with the Divvan-i-Am, formed Shah Jalian’s palace, and were built 
by that Emperor in white marble, inlaid with precious stones. In 1‘iont of the Mias 
Mahal is a garden, surrounded on tluee sides by colonnades not so remaikahle for 
architectural bcanty as for the extreme decay into which they have fallen. The 
marble building consists of three pavilions oveihanging the river, and, together 
with its terrace and fountain, are in a fair state of repair, and require only to be 
carefully insjieeted and tlie commencement of ruin stayed. The baths on the west 
side should he preserved, and not suffered to follow the inevitable fate of the 
adjoining buildings round the garden, near which it is dangerous to stand. 

7. Some steps in front of the Khas Mahal lead by underground pass¬ 
ages in tbe direction of the well oil the cast of the Jahangir Mahal. These pass¬ 
ages are blocked up now, but were no doubt used by the ladies of the harem to get 
to the well, which is very remarkable for the suites of apartments existing round the 
gotten} and on a level with the water. The well and passages should be maintained. 
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8. The Saman Burj (or private apartments of the harem) overlooks the 
river. The hole made by one of Lord Lake’s cannon-balls in 1803 may still bo 
seen in the marble screen on the west. The beautiful polished marble pillars and 
elegant arabesques of flowers, inlaid with precious stones, have suffered much 
through the combined influences of time and the British soldier, the latter having 
extracted a great number of the stones, and therefore damaged the marble. As far 
as the safety of this building is concerned, I recommend that the pillars be 
strengthened with iron cramps and bands, and fallen pieces of marble renewed. I 
believe that Sir E. Leeds, the Executive Engineer, at one time recommended that 
the holes caused by the mischievous extraction of stones should be filled up with 
cement, to enable fresh damage to be discovered. I tbink, however, that the 
building would lose a great deal of its interest if this plan were adopted. It would 
not be so easy to form an idea, as to what the inlaid work had been ; and, more¬ 
over, the very fact of theft having taken place is evidence of the existence of stones 
suflieiently valuable to steal. These remarks apply equally to the Diwan-i-Khas, 
which has also been much damaged. 

9. With reference to all the marble-inlaid work, I would recommend gen¬ 
erally that decay be stopped as far as possible, but that the buildings should be left 
as much as practicable in their present stab;. Unless a complete work of restora¬ 
tion be entered into, it would be better to Tut the public see the buildings as they 
are, and to leave the softening influences of time to convey a full impression of 
respect for a byegone age. The inlaid work yi the Diwan-i-Khas is very tine, 
and the building itself is in the best style of Shah Jahan’s reign. This building 
is only accessible by a ladder from the Saman Burj; and when the tumble-down 
buildings of the Maohi Bhavvan have been removed or fallen in, there will be no 
communication, as now, with the Diwan-i-Am. Some means of approach should be 
provided for the public, and 1 think the best would be a staircase from the court 
of the Maelii Bliawari. Overlooking the river on the terrace of the Diwan-i-Khas 
is a large black marble stone, broken at one corner. Tin's is erroneously called 
( Akbar’s Stone, 1 and the mixed inscription round the edge prove* that it was for 
Salem, the son of Akbar, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir; and a more recent 
cut inscription bears the name of Jahangir, and the numerical value of the letters 
testify i'j 1005 as the date. The stone should he mended with iron bands (not 
bars put into its length, as before). The west gateway of the Maelii Bhawan 
contains some handsome bronze gates which were brought by Akbar from the 
Fort at Chittore. JTliesc should be removed to the Diwan-i-A«v 

10. The marble cupola on the east of the Maelii Bhavvan lias been partly 
taken down, as a measure of safety. It. was a work of Shah Julian’s time, and in 
design is a mixture of Italian and Muhammadan styles. This cupola, should be 
removed to some convenient position in the Fori, as an evidence of the influence 
of Italian art on the art of Shah Jahan’s time. Some deny that, the Taj Mahal 
was designed by an Italian, but I think that the character of this cupola goes far 
tt» prove that Shall Julian employed Italians in the decoration of his buildings. On 
the west of the Diwan-i-Am is a small white marble mosque, lmilt on the roof of a 
red sandstone building. Formerly it was in communication* with the Saman 
Burj by a screened passage, which passed along the back of tlio Diwan-i-Am and 
over the west buildings of the Angori Bag'll. This mosque is in very fair pre¬ 
servation, and should be maintained. 

11. The last building worthy of preservation is Shah Jahan’s Moti Masjid, 

one of the most elegant mopques of bis time. Its courtyard is of pure white 
marble, from the pavement to rile domes. Vegetation is commencing to destroy 
the latter, and some cornices in the ceiling of the mosque have fallen down; other¬ 
wise the building is in a good state. The best way to secure the coiling would 
be to. render the roof above perfectly water-tight. The Moti Masjid cost 
Rs. 3,00,000, took seven years to build, and was completed in 1G52. ' , 
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Extracts from a letter from Lieutenant H. H. Cole, B.E., Superin¬ 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, North-Western Provinces, In¬ 
dia, to the Under Secretary of State for India, dated London, 
24th November 1860. 


v In accordance with the instructions contained in your letter dated 20th August, 
I have tbo honour to submit a revised estimate for the work of casting one of the 
Saochi Tope gateways, for the information of Hi& Excellency the Governor General 
of India in Council. These gateways are of great size aful of great interest, as their 
elaborate sculptures illustrate the history of a period which has few written records. 

2. The services of one Corporal and two Sappers of the Royal Engineers 
have l>een placed at my disposal. These men are now learning how to take casts 
by means of Elastic Moulds, Piece Moulds, Clay Squeezes, Paper Moulds, and 
liave been'set to cast some pieces of Jain seuljrture which embody all the usual 
difficulties to be met with in Indian carvings. 1 have also been myself mastering 
all the necessary practical details of these operations. 

3. 1 have in this way been able to test the relative merits of the various 
processes as applied to the Buddhist sculpture at Sanclii, and am satisfied that tlie 
method of making elastic moulds with gelatine is the one which will produce 
the most satisfactory results, in refopeet of perfection of copy, as well as economy. 

4. Piece moulding* is too laboiious aiul expensive tor so huge a woik: 
two whole cold seasons would not suffice to finish oue set of moulds of the gateway. 

Moulding with clayf is an imperfect method; it takes also too long: 
and moulding with paper is not only laborious, but does not produce clear or 
sharp repetition. 

On the other hand, the gelatine method insures a most perfect facsimile 
and can be executed quickly—two qualifications which in the present instance are 
of paramount importance j firstly, because it is necessary that copies a« jierfect 
as possible should lie produced for Fiance, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
(see extract from correspondence below J), and second!}, on account of the extent of 
the work to be accomplished in a limited time during the cold season. 


• Wbftt can bo dnnc^with gel time m oik* day takes 11 diys to tu(omphifi byptou moulds The 
object will, moreover, beunutd with wains or dnmums, whilst with an clastic mould tho object is cast 
aoud in one piece. 

f Clay squeezing occupies double the time taken bj gelatine moulding, and pi educes only the 
roughest kind of c*asts. f • 

J Extract from letter No. 1041, from the Oftciatmi/ Seen (ary to the Government of India, to the 
Agent to the Gonrnor General m Ctntial India, dated Simla, J'llh June JS6S, 

"6. I am to inform yon that steps will be taken to obtain easts of some of the most interesting 
parts of the Tope, and it H^the intention of His Excellency in Council to piosent u sot of the casts to Die 
IVeneh Govommout. ” 


. Extract from despatch, No. 17 of I860,from lht Excellency the Governor General in Council, 

to her Mqjeety’e Storelaiy of State for India, dated 2nd March J%9. 

“It ha# been brought to our notice that the Committee of the Council on Education in Engl&ud 
has recorded a minute, a copy of which wc now forward, on the subject of procuring, at the expense 
of the Science and Art Department, cists of < ertiun portions of the Saw hi Tope, new Uhilsa, in order that 
three eopiea Blight tie forwarded to the United Kingdom,—one for the Museum at South Kensington, one 
* for the! fuseuui at Dublin, and one ior the Museum at Edinburgh.” 

Extract from a letter ft out the Secretary, Science and Art J)ej>art$gent, London, to the Under 
, Secretary if State, India Office, dated 11th February 1809. 

w Mr, Cole Informs Mr. Grant Duff that the 1’iussian Ambassadoi, instrui ted by his Government, 
C lew applied to the Department to ascertain the piobable cost of one cast of the gateway of tho Sane hi 
5Sope» the cost of moulds being defrayed either wholly by tho Science and Art Deportment or shared 
♦, trS&tfe Indian Government.* 
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6. Basing my calculations on known Mata, 1 find that three men of the 
Royal Engineers, aided by native modellers, will be wholly engaged daring next 
cola season in obtaining one set of gelatine moulds of the Sanchi gateway. 

6. These moulds will not keep, and must be oast from directly they are made. 

7. Only one cast can be takon from each mould * and, only one set of 
perfect cast can be produced, from which the necessary copies will have to be 
cast afterwards. 

8. As regards the reproduction of copies, it must be remembered that five 
are requned for Europe (France, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh) ; 
and probably one, at least, foi*Tndia. The question is therefore one of economy, 
time, and certainty of execution, and it will be best in lespect of thebe to send 
the one cast oi rather bet of casts numbering alwmt 50 pieces to England, and 
to reproduce the ltquiied number of copie in London, where contracts can be 
enteied into. 

9. Unless this weio done, the reproduction would have to be delayed until 
the ciId season of 1870, as moulding flora ficsh lasts with gelatine oonld not be 
eon(mmd in the hot wtather, it would also be veiy expensive to nujiort from Lon* 
don to India ail the plash i of Paiii uqimedjfoi six copies f It must be home 
in mmd that plash i of Pans for i istiug must be of a supr illne quality, and has to 
be nnjxuted fiom France oi England, as no means exist in India for refining 
the native gvp-nun t<> the extent lequned [1 belie*, e plaster of Paris can now be 
plod need in India—H II. C, lb-7-82] 

10. Tla* enclose cl estimate lias been framed to cany out the following course 
of action. 

11. The m»n oi the Royal Engineers will atcomprny me to Sanchi, vid 
C'altnlla, this being a moie convenient route than ud Bcinlny on account of 
the large quantity of materials that has to be takfn, and <>n account of the 
existence of railway ti m (Mmtta to Jubbuljme, whereas between Bombay and 
Jubbulpore tlieie rs oulj railway as fai as Nagpur 

12 During the months of December, January, Febiuaiy, and March, I 
•propose to iniLc urn perfect cast [which will consist of about 50 .pieces] of 
the Sanchi Tope gateway. * 

Id. In older to utilise the services of the men of the Royal Engineers 
to the full, I pioposefhat 2 native modeller from each of the Sdhools of Art of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay be sent to aid andbeinstiucted in the work of easting 
by gelatine. By tins means it will probably bo unnecessary to retain the services of 
the men of the Jioyal Engineers m India, as the native meddlers will be Competent 
to execute future casts and instruct others in the process 

14. The one perfect series of costs having hcen obtained, I propose to 
return to England with the mon of the Royal Engineers to fit the 50 pieces of 
tho parent J cast into their coneet places, and to prepare all the neccss iry details 
for producing the number of copies from it, as well as elect one modgl copy. 


* Wlitu tho plaster of Pans has boui poured into the mould, it conunenees to harden, and in 
the act ot setting generates he it, winch incite the gelatmo and dcotroys the slimpness of the mould, 
which cannot geneiallv be used toi a seunul cast 

f At least 00 tons of plaster would bo required The freight on this from London oyorlnnd 
at £6 6< per ton would be £360, the freight on the 5 lefcurncd casts back to London 40 tons £240 jf 
total £600 To send the parent east huino for reproduction would cost, 3 tons £18. Amount thereby 
saved £662. These feguies do uot induct* the c oat of lVking the plastc r in t»n hue d hoses 

11 he parent cast will have somewhat deteriorated m the piocess of lcpctitiun, as its surface will 
have been oiled to prevent tho gelatine moulds turn adhenug. 
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77 1 * •' Aa T Weilrradvout* tbe original gateway is .of great mm, 

meeaorei unwinds of s$ fadd ds coveifct from summit to base with 
S?*S : mrS^Bte 'Avaocutecy of all the subsequent copies Witt 

1tr£?d I apprehend mat my **?<*«« 

'flStvin tWtfrst senes of piecesprodueedfromtbe 

n^e and model fqfr theproperWstionvof the other copies. 

■ ^7/ Tbe copy** U^S^or I^iaca® also be most economically podu«*m 
Wl^iV Mid on my refcttStttt-ludfrJf|&tbo■ completion of the work m London, 
^fvriMiid ewe tbat at le^'one'eopirp^^^^rly erected in India. _ 

* *18* • As the wqrfcebnft^^^^Se casting «f the Sanchi Tope gateway will 
extend into thefinXcilyS^7 o^l, Ihave taken this opportunity ^ 

Sonets should be made during the cold season of that year of some oi 
Siam at. Delhi, and of some pillars and carvings m the palaces at Fatchpur- 
, Sikri which, I have reason to believe will be required by the Science and Art 

^ir^whl 8 'Ae'vSf7sSTiil be available for this work, ae well 

..as nearly the whole of the gelatine for making elastic moulds, and any surplus 

yMsinyu pt cl plaster will also be serviceable. « ,, 

gpouM j» 0r ^ nv etiience and economy I have ordered boxes for the plaster of 

.'.Ufa*, if such sizes as to hold tbe casts of the gateway when ready tor removal to 
England. The cost of these boxes is somewhat high, but they have to be lined 

^SL ^rP^rn^^and'briental Steam Nwigation Company have agreed to 
.'• W ry the whole cargo of plaster of Paris, gelatine, tools, etc., from London o 
Calcutta at the Tate of ,£fl 6*. per ton (the rate per ton jpy sailing vessel is about 
£815*4 by measurement 27#. per 40 cubic feet), a reduction more than of 
tnt p^Snt on their lowest jutes, and they further agree to bring back the 
w»eat cast of .the gateway to England at the same rate, so that, although there has 
StWniimeto send the materials nid the Cape, not much, if ant, additional expense, 
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(gd.) H. LsP, ^JOTE, 

''ff^Kler^Secfietofy.to <A« <jf India'* 

Eandii Tope gateways in April last the south and 
|hinlc,bpirever 1 ^ rbuM be possibly to restore th<?m 
a^t M tiaacuW and g|d»m to^ work wider my 
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orders. [1 found no time to do this during the casting, and had no funds for the 
purpose.-—H. H. C.] 

*#*### 

26. In regard to the copy required by the Prussian Government, the Indian 
Government will determine if it shall be presented or charged for. and under any 
circumstances have it in their power to recover half at feast of tue total expense— 
that is, its. 20,919 out of Its. 53,899—from the Science and Art Department. In 
reference to the dealiug especially with foreign countries, I beg to refer to a 
Convention entered into with the various Princes of Europe for the exchanges of 
co|de& of Works of Art which luo. been printed and laid before Parliament. (See 
15th Report of Science and Art for 1867, page 24, Appendix.) I append copies 
of this Convention printed bv the Department*™ (See paere iij.) 


of this Convention printed by the Department* {See page iii.) 

j Revised Estimate for the year*1869‘70. 



Materials kfqttired pou maeino a. cast of the • 
Svmiii Tope Uaiewav. 

Phistci of P,irii., superfine qualit) at £8 per ton, 8 tons 
Pliistu of Paiis, fine quulitv at £3 pei ton, 12 tons 
Olio ton gtl.if me at 2* pci lb. 

Tm limit boTts lot pinking ... 

2igilloii'' slu 11 u at 5 a a gallon 
40gilloiisspmts.it h litl a gallon 
Tin i ists fm spit it and sheila* at 1*. a gallon 
1 e isk ol soap . .. 

6 iwt non ci.unps 

4 noil damps ... ... 

4 brass pullers .. ... ... 

Hope ... ... ... 

Tools, brashes, etc • «»» ••• M* 

24 eoppea pails for gelatine 
4 copper cauldrons 

JL eivt gutta perohaat 4» 6d. per lb. ... ... 


Total 

Salaries ... ... ... ’ 

Travelling expenses—Carnage of materials • 

Landing charges in Calcutta, say 
20 tons horn Calcutta to Jublralpore, EXE., at 
He. 42 per ton 

Carnage of materials from Jubbulpore to Sancbi, 
185 miles, 18 marches, 26 carts at Hs. 2 & day for 
18 days * ... 

Amount sanctioned by Secretary of State for India 
for training Sappers in casting in England ... 

Total ... 

Contingencies 

Grand Total ... 



• •• | 


B^. A. P. Rs A. P. 


10 

0 

. 5 

0 

24 

0 

5 

0 

25 

4 


5.472 0 0 
11,495 0 0 
7,800 0 0 


900 0 

1,092 0 


Mt.it 296 O 0 

". 3,966 0 0 

358 0 0 3,630 0 0 3,630 0 0 


. t 81,768 0 0 


34,938 0 9 
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Meti/kate far ike year 1870 - 71 . 


m 


,-fftrftirmri 1 f, , a i r wvn, ammrtrwi wmbt vr.i 

Itdihs. 

Part I .—For the first half qft fa year 187Q-71 

Qarriaqe <tf cart qf the Sanehi QatetSay from Sanoht to 
Jubbulpore—12 carh for 18 tnai ohes at lie 2 enoh 
Railway to Cohutta, 8 ton*, Rs 42 pa ton 
Freight fiom Calcutta to London, 8 tons at R« (S3 per ton 
Shipping and other chaigts in Calcutta, say 

Travelling expenses ... 

Reproduction of oast and six copies lS England 

Total 

Contingencies 

Grand Total 

Part II .'—For the latter half qf the l/ car 1870-71 


R» % A. P 


432 0 0 
816 0 0 
604 0 0 
100 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 


1,372 0 0 
, 6,560 0 0 

10,831 8 0 


17SM> 8 0 


1,700 0 o 


I8,8i»0 0 0 


Cost of surveying the Kutub and other remarkable Delhi 
monuments, of costing some of the Kutub pi I lain and 
examples of Muhammadan oichitectim at the palaces of 
Fatwlipur-Silni 

Meta-tale, plaster of Pam, sny 

Preighl to and fiom Enghnd and general tian poit etpensos 

jPhotog)ap/iu t/target, say 25 negatives at It* oOpii mg t- 
tivo ana 6 proofs 

Salaries * 


4, <KX> 0 0 

5, (XX) 0 0 


1,250 0 0 


9,(XX> 0 O 

1 2>0 0 0 
C,j38 8 0 


Travelling expenses 


r 


f 


Total 
Contingencies 
Grand Total 



2,410 0 0 


19 228 8 0 

f • 

1,9<X) 0 0 


21,128 8 0 


F 
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Report by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, North-Western Provinces, for the year 1869“*70, 
dated Camp Sanchi, February 1870. 


In order to preseat a connected statement for the year 1869-70, it is 
necessary for me to give an outline of operations since my first connection with the 
Arohf? ^logical Survey. 


* 81. On September let, 1868, 1 left Cawnpore with" two Native draughtsmen, 

tarn, a jE-tan TompiM, IMS. »»d «ttM 0 W Muntte into Ksshmir, and 

\ * up to the puddle of November was occupied m 

imrveyingthe principal ancient Kashmirian temples. Mr. Burke, photographer 



















jammtt SA»cai cm. 


su 


of Mrtrree and Peshawar, accompanied me, and it gives me pleasure to state that 
ho carried out his part of the work in a zealous and successful manner. One return* 
Halt at sialkot. ing to India in November, I halted at Sialkot, 

in order to complete the rough drawings made in 
the field, also to await further orders. 

8. The Government of the Punjab at first wished a continuance of opera¬ 
tions in the Salt Range, where several ruins 
exist similar in character to those I had surveyed 


Proposed survey is the Salt flange, 


Puujal 
in Kashmir. 

The Government of the 

Survey of buildings m neighbourhood 
ot Muttra, N. W. P 


North-Western Provinces, however, required my 
services, and I left Sialkot for Muttra in order 
to survey some of the aichitectural buildings in 
that neighbourhood. Reaching Muttra on the 9th February 1809, I marched to 
Bindrabun and opened work at the ancient Hindu temple, called Muuder Gobind 
Beoii. The Reverend Mr. Simpson, Chaplain of Muttra, had been appointed to 
take photographs, and by a mutual arrangement he visited my camps at Bindrabun, 
Dig, Govudhun and Fatelipur Sikri, in order to take photographs of those 
particuhr portions in the buildings that would best illustrate their architecture. 
After Bindiabun I visited the temple at • Goverdlnm, and the palaces at Dig 
and Fatehpur Sikri in succession,—and completed 13 drawings, plans, and 
details of those buddings. Mr. Simpson took 58 photographs, and these illnstra- 
l’ubi uahon of Muttia m at the lions, together Vith descuptive notes, are being 
India offiie. published in one volume, by order of the Secre¬ 

tary of Slate for India, at the India Office. 

4. The Kashmir photogiaphs and drawings (photographed) are also being 

r , . published at the India Office m one volume, and 

r»blH ition Ot tho fc isltum aonee. f hl& ^ forms thp first in the senes of volumes 

winch it is proposid to publish iu connection with the opei at ions of the Archa*o- 
logitdl Suivey. Tuc illustrations are being produced fiom the original negatives 
in the Photographic Department of the India Museum by the “ autotvpe piooess 
m carbon, w and me therefore permanent. My drawings aie also being there 
photographed ioi purposes of repetition, as well as foi convenience to suit the size 
of the volume. 

5. In March 1809, when at work at the palaces of Fatelipur Sikri, I 
received mders to field myself m readiness to proceed to England for the purpose 

Prqmranous f , making a cast of of making arrangements for casting one of the 

one ot tin San In lopo Untob. stone gateways which siu round the great xiuu- 

dhisl toj>o at Sanchi in Cential Indig, and, in aceoidance with instructions, I pro¬ 
ceeded to Sanchi m older to collect the noceesary at tails concerning the nature and 
extent of the woik. 

8. On tho 1st of May 1809 I left Bombay, and arrived in London on the 
23rd of the month. • 

The Secretary of State for India sanctioned my engaging three sappers of the 

Roval Engineers to be trained in the most recent 

-524?*“ " «*•» P Ustor of 

Tlie authorities at the South Kensington Museum, London, kindly placed one 
of their casting workshops at my disposal, and I obtained permission to engage a 
Mr. Franchi to instruct the three sappers and myself in the various processes or 

moulding. 

Mr. Franchi is frequently employed by the Kensington Museum authorities to 
falrp casts of foreign sculptures, and is one of the most expert modellers in London. 



’ Amarals 


SS : ii 


ft was soon obvious to irteth^ making elastic moulds with 

v. . . »;; .. . ' . gelatine was the most suitable for Indian sealn- 

tS^lS&&m!i>SSum.' tu ’’ w » ia respect both of economy'and rapidity of 
< ' execution, and the three sappers were set to make 

f l,,_ it.* -___•_ <* i * i , ji i r i i i i ,i 


.i^aste byihis process of a aeries of Jaina sculptures that had been sent to the 
^^Euseum by. Sir JBat$e Frere. 

, X then made an estimate for casting the Eastern Gateway of the San chi 
^Ope^and obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the purchase, 
necessary materials. In addition to the gelatine process, the sappers under- 
> "went instruction in piece-moulding, clay-squeezing, and gutta-percha moulding. 

I was also occupied, during my stay in London, in making fair drawings 
from the rough field measurements and drawings of Kashmirian and’Muttra 
buildings, and in arranging, iu concert with Dr. Forbes Watson, of the India 
"! Museum, for the publication of the two series. 

On the 20th October 1869 1 left London, and arrived in Calcutta, accom- 
; Journey from London to Saaclu. paoied by Sergeant Bullen and Corporals Heath 
, and Jackson, of the Royal Engineers, on the 26th 


I remained in Calcutta until all the 88 boxes, containing 28 tons of material, 
had left Howrah for Jubbulpore j and on the 18th December I arrived at the latter 
place,' and commenced transferring the boxes into country carts. 

It was found that upwards of sixty carts would be required, and I was delayed 
r Until the 20th December at Jubbulpore until all had been procured. 1 then pro- 
„ heeded to march to Sanclii, reaching Damoh on the 24th December, Sagar on the 
'29th December, and Sanchi on the 7th January 1870. Here I found that the 

k t IVirr-rr—-—Tn“k-H ““8“” «* Bho I? 1 had Tahsildar to assist 

. m procuring coolies, scaffolding, &c., and already 

V A quantity of bamboos, rope, and other requisite material had been collected at the 
tillage. 

The tope is |ituated on a sandstone hill, some few hundred feet above Sanchi; 

. and as there existed no cart road to the top, I had to engage a number of coolies 
tn carry up the material. The carts containing the plaster of Paris, &e., arrived 
on the 10th January, and from this date until the 17th Corporal Jackson was 
engaged in having the boxes moved up the hill, whilst Sergeant Bullen and Cor- 
poral Heath, assisted by seven native modellers and two mistries, erected a scaffold 
round the Eastern Gate of the Tope, and commenced cleaning the carved stone 
. Work which had been inerusted with vegetation. 

The working tents were pitched dose to the gate, and the boxes arranged in 
_ ■■ . , _ .. them as they came up the hill. On the 19th 

'CM&igopenuuuw.t Swiehi. , ajraMy the.Enrt east tad been made, and the 

5-worfc Oontinued successfully from that date until February the 7th, when I estimat- 
v^that, put of 787 square feet of carvdd Work to be cast in order to produce a per- 
fof the gate, 477 square feet had been cast, leaving 260 square feet to be 
I Also calculated that the average daily work of the whole party of sappers 
V»tid:moddd«nB Would be. fairly represented by 18 sqnare feet of easting in plaster of 

", ^ | ■ ■tan 1 

The whole cast consists of 1X2 pieces, and the last pieces was completed on the 


eastern gateway, altihoi 
»eto be the best to out. Thes® 


k In some respects less 
era gate has a greater man 


Ceet than the northern, appeared 
of detached figures and animals on 


LaaTwas UhpwVided with Strong chains to anjiport the stone-woj 
: anyaecideuts hy selecting to cast too were secure of toe two gates. 
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Th® pieces composing the ** parent ** cast now have to be carefully packed for . 
removal to England, and on arrival will be fitted together, previous to any steps for 
reproducing the requisite number of copies of the gateway. When tile first perfe$ 

_ ; , • . aA . , set of pieces have been reproduced, they will be 

L«pge-«wjd photograph*of t e easts, U p ^ re p ceeen t the original gateway to serve 

as a type for other copies, and I propose to have large-sized photographs taken «£ 
each piece of the cast to accompany the detail drawings of the other carved gate¬ 
ways round the Sanchi Tope. / 

The chief difficulty throughout the work was to make all the gelatine moulds ' 
before the weather became too hot. A dry atmosphere is more favourable than a 
damp one, and therefore a great difference in the dry and wet bulb thermometer 
readings renders a high temperature less powerful to affect the gelatine; but it 
may lie roughly stated that without 1 9> hours with the thermometer below 80° the 
gelatine fails to obtain that elastic consistency which is so essential to the produc¬ 
tion of a good mould. 

In order, therefore, to run a successful race with the daily increasing heat, it 
was netsessary for each modeller to work his hardest; and I luive pleasure in the 
special favourable mention of Sergeant Bullen, Corporals Jackson and Heath, R.E., 
who throughout the work displayed untiring energy; also, in stating that the under¬ 
mentioned native modellers worked well—8. Burnald and Puneswamy, from the 
Madras School of Industrial Art; Nobin Chander MukerjC, Bonomuli Pal, Kkudi- 
ram Das, from the Calcutta School of Ait; and Under, modeller from Agra. 

7. During the casting operations Tlufkur Djss and Habfbula, the 
draughtsmen who accompanied me to Kashmir and Muttra, were employed in 

making detail drawings of the ruined southern 
Drawing^ of sculptures of two fallen d western gateways of the Tope. I propose to 
gateways of thu lope. , . . ■ • . \ .« j • 1 1 1 v 1 

obtain permission to have the-e drawings publish¬ 
ed at the India Office to form Volume 3 of the Archa*1'gieal Series. [These were 
used by .Mr. Fergusson in his “ Tree and Serpent "Worship.”—II. H. C.J The cast¬ 
ing operations excited a great deal of interest among the natives round Bhopal and 
Bhil:-a, and every day 1 received visits from large parties of fiatives requesting 
permission to look at the finished casts, which were drying in tents. 

8. The expediency of restoring ruined buildings and keeping them in repair 

has engaged the attention of Government at 

Restoration and conservation of ruins. va ,. ious t j mes . 

In the majority of cases it would, perhaps, be more suitable to attend to main¬ 
tenance rather than to undertake complete restoration. At first I was of opinion- 
that the fallen gates of the Sanchi T.pe could be restored {i.e. during the casting 
operations, but I had neither time nor funds—H. II. C.), but on more careful inr 
vestigation 1 not only find that ^uch a restoration would be very expensive on 
account of the great masses of stone composing the gate, but also extremely difficult, 
as iu both gateways the piers, which would have to support the whole superstruc¬ 
ture, were found on excavation to lie -split down their entire lengths and otherwise 
broken. The most to lie done at Sanchi without going to great expense would be 
to conserve the carvings intact, and to prevent mischievous chopping off of heads 
of stone figures and animals. Steps should also, 1 think, be taken by the Begum 
to prevent the two standing gateways from falling, and to do anything reasonable 
that may tend to the conservation of the wonderful remains on the Sanchi hill. 

. In regard to the preservation or restoration of tho buildings around Muttra, 

the Hindu temple at Bindrabun, known as Mandiir 
Restoration and conservation of Q 0 bind Deoii, would require a complete restore- 
buililmg. m the Muttra ngighboarhond. ^ of the structure. Such a work from it. 

size would entail very great-expense. [This has since been restored by Mr. Heath,— 
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H. H. C.] An an&algamated list of architectural structures in the North-Western 
h Provinces was prepared from lists furnished by Commissioners of Divisions in 
^868, and this temple was thus noticed* 

“ It is fulling into great disrepair, and the Mihnnt -Goshauw are not inclined to repair it. 
they cafe little for tho state of the building as long ae their fees ootno in regularly. Suggests that 
t he B a^a of Jaipur, who is a descendant, be leqnested to grant funds foi its repair, or repair it 

Hw Honour the Lieutenant-Governor e£ the North-Western Provinces remarks 
marginally that “ Government ought to keep this in repair.” 

I was informed at Bindrabun that a drawing of the original form of the temple 
might be found on the walls of the Port at Jaipur [I have had a tracing made 
' of the frescoc which is in the Amber Palat e, Jaipur —II. 11. C.J : thus, a mot hke the 
original can be restored. The interior of the temple requires a great deal of petty 
repair, and I think that the Mahunt Goshttins should lie urged to preserve it. 

Hie temple at Goverdhun, called Mandir Hardeoji, also requires much 
repair; the roof is \ery unsafe, and the superstructure of the eanctuaiy 
was destroyed by Aurungzib, A note m the Amalgamated List of Building, in 
the North-Western Piovmees state*,—“ About twenty jears ago Kujah lhilwunt 
Singh of Bhurtpui had it repaired, and the present Rajah, Juswunt Singh, intends 
" doing so now." 


Hie Palaces at Dig are in very exeellpnt repair, and are fioqu<*ntly inhabited 
by the Raja of Blrartpur and English visitors. 

At Patehpur-Sikri it appears that a portion of the Thirgah Fund it, at the 

disposal of the Collector of Agra, and that uigent repairs aie executed m buildin«s 

that are occupied. * ” 

* 

Akbaris otHoe is* in use as a dAk bungalow, and the Bfibul Palace and the 
house of Miriam, one of Akbarib wivf s, are o< < amonally occupied by Kiuoprans. 1 1 
hope that a proper dfik bungalow will be built and so release those buildings, the 
repairs of which are now sanctioned —H II. C ] ‘ " 

^Shaikh Sal-m (Tiibti's tomb ism good presetvation, and the only buildm- 
Ihftt appeared (duimg my stiyat Katfhpur Situ) to requite oonseivation wue 
the apartments used by the Sultana and tho Klias Mehal. 

Hie eaves of the roofs in both should bo renewed to pi otect the stone-work 
from therein, as weft as to takeaway tho an of neglect that 4 hangb oven there 
buildings. 


Hig ancient temples in Kashmir are mostly in a minoiib condi I ion. Hie 

Conservation of Kashmir tuples Maluiaja should, hove vet, do something to ]>re- 

serve these intrusting iunib. The enclosure' and 
teiUple of Marttand should be kept free horn jungle, and it would be no "teat 
expense to Cover the now open i oof of the temple with a thatch so as to preCnve 
what is left of the interior carvings. 


Hie tank round the temple at Pandrethan should be cleared of reeds, and the 
fltcffte roof repaired in older to preserve the beautiful carved stone ceiling in the 
interior. 

‘ * The enclosure und the temple at Blianiyar appear to receive some care 
Aud, being the most perfect of their kind m Kashmir, should not be allowed to 
foil into a’worse condition than the present. At Avautipur it would be useless 
to attempt any repair or restoration. At the other-temples at Payach, Pathan 
Wadgaiw^ Srmagar, the jungle should Tie prevented from choking up the ruins 
A&d ricared, so as to allow of dose inspection. 
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Note on the Industrial Arts in India, dated May 1879. 

1. Although influences have been long active tending to deteriorate the 
original character of Endian ornament, no great attention ban been drawn to 
the subject until within thr> last few years. 

2. Changes have been wrought so gradually that they have received little 
notice from those whose daily occupations have been to minister to the more urgent 
and practical wants of this country. It is only by comparing tbc manufactures 
of 30 or 40 years ago with those of to-day that a full estimate can be formed 
of the harm that lias been done. 

3. Owen Jones, Sir Digby Wyatt, 11 cdgrave, Liihke, Langles, Dr. Royle, 
Taylor, Forbes Watson, and Hirdwood have at various times drawn attention 
to the peculiar merits of indigenous Indian ornament as applied to works of 
utility; but the JirU concentrated effort to bring together the facts of the 
"subject as at present known was made when, in 1S7 4, the task of compiling 
u descriptive catalogue of the Indian objects exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum fell upon myself. 

4. The opportunity I then bad of examining both the collections there 
and at the Indian Museum served to strengthen aud stimulate the interest 
I have always taken in the general subject of Indian architecture and art. 

5. As Archeological Surveyor in the North-Western Provinces from 1868 
to 1S70, my observations were mostly directed to old temples and buildings in 
Kashmir, at Agin, IMhi, and at Sanelii in Central India; but architecture 
is the parent of industrial ornament, and the latter is often to he valued not 
alone for its intriusio beauty, but for the interest it possesses in a recognisable 
architectural origin. 

6. The collections of Indian art at the Indian Museum # and at South 
Kensington are the results of various Exhibitions held in London and abroad. 
Many of the best specimens of modern art industries that have been collected in 
this country for the inti rnationnl gatherings of 1S31, 1855, 1862, 1S(»7, 1870-74 
and 187&, have eventually been scoured for otic or other of tlioso institutions. 

7. From those it is curious to trace that gradual introduction of European 
forms of ornament which have not ceased to impoit a debasing and impure character 
to the ornament and colouring employed in the industrial arts. This degradation 
has of late, and socially since the last Exhibition at Paris, excited much comment; 
but if the corruption of Indian art by tbo uncontrolled mixture of styles vm-cts 
with no approval in Europe, liow mueh«more should dissatisfaction and disapproval 
lie felt among those who arc in the country, and in whose hands lies the power 
of rendering help? 

, If the debasement appears in the collections at home, it certainly is much 
more apparent in the objects daily produced and sold to us in thlfc country. 

8. 1 know of no example so depl 'ruble as the present condition of Aligarh 
pottery. In former days this industry was noted for graceful -well-modelled 
shapes. To-day it is detestable for its worthless imitation of English jugs covered 
with vino leaves. I quote this ease of Aligarh pottery, as collections are 
displayed for sale at the railway station at Aligarh, and always excite in me 
feelings of regret at what I consider to be an ministry completely ruined. 

9. There are, however, many examples of handicraft more or le-.x debased by 
our Western tastes and styles—seme so much as to damage the demand for them. 

It is often difficult to tell pieces of Delhi from vulgar Birmingham jewellery. 
The kuft metal work of Gujrat and Sialkot loses its flavour in the application 
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V -bo ittlfstatids, picture frames and small objects, instead of to shields and arms. 
Carpets are now often woven on designs furnished by tasteless English dealers; 
embroideries are applied to English instead of Indian fabrics; and the patterns 
i in Kashmir shawls are no longer the so splendid specimens of pure Indian colouring 
and (Hitline that has made them famous in years gone by. 

r* 10. The importance of helping Indian industries to recover their old 
characteristics should, I think, he considered in connection not only with the value 
from an educational point of view, but with the view to a direct benefit which may 
arise to the craftsmen themselves, and ultimately to Government. 

11. The love of decorative art is very much on the increase in Europe, and is 
-diffusing itself all over England. People formerly content to accept anything from 
India as a mere “ ettriosity,” are now more discriminating as to purity of style; 

-They know something of; Hindu forms and mythology, and of the exigencies of the. 
Mussalman creed forbidding the imitation of liurnau or animal shapes. A demand 
may not instantly result from such growing knowledge, but in tracing the possible 
future of Indian arts the tastes and knowledge of patrons and buyers are worthy 
of consideration. 

12. Museums and Art schools have been established in this country, but not 
. witliany very precise aims as regards Native art. [The schools want ample means 

and special opportunities for studying Indian arts.—II. II. C., 18-7-b2.] To 
render them of use they sin mid he accessible and attractive to Natives, and well 
stored with objects of the best indigenous art. 

13. Instruction in European styles confuses the Native student, and unfits 
him for th© di&vclopment and advancement of his own craft. With the best, wish 
to adopt our, forms, be fails, for want of. sympathy ami understanding. He reverts, 
however, with readiness to his own traditional ornament. 

14. To bring this back to him requires ample illustrative material, in the 
collection of which lies the mainspring of the power of Government to render 
,assistance. Give a clever workman a good Native pattern, and he works willingly 
and with success; hut lie is incapable of correctly interpreting Euroj>ean forms. 

35. The varieties of ornamental manufactures in India are numerous : some 
alive, some dying, some dead, and some perverted. To revive and preserve can, I 
. think, l*o best accomplished by taking stock of the best ancient and modern work 
and making it easy of referent* to Natives. 

16. I believt?»that a series of illustrations collected from,the best types would 
not be very difficult or costly to produce. The sources from Avliieh they could be 
obtained are— 

(a) architectural flat and carved ornament; 

(A) ancient works of industrial art; aifd 

(<?) from existing illustrations of varieties of Indian art in English and 
foreign books on the subject. 

17. The drawing published in single plates could be purchased by Natives, or 
in som« 08808 distributed free of cost; schools of art and museums should have oh 

! VieW add for sale a complete set. . 

18. I belieVe that a simple process of giving illustrations frill accomplish 
’ ‘much good, and after it proves itself to be successful the scope cfmuseums arid 
, schools of art may be extended. 

19. As an example of where good patterns seem to be wanted, I may men¬ 
tion the case of pottery made at Multan. - Two Natives know the secret of making 
' the two ehades of blue, by means of which they produce beautiful effects in the 
iimitod ^phere of their traditional foliation. /They apply this with great success to 
plStes, tiles for mosques, vafces, &o., hut they , have not . access to the thousand 
varieties of ornamental outline existing in the enrichments of old Hindu and 
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Muhammadau buildings. They also want mow* knowledge of the old pottery 
shapes which India can supply from its three corners. Encouragement would 
extend this industry, which does not confine itself to Multan, but is still alive in 
Sind. 

20. There exist throughout India many thousand craftsmen able to. produce 
admirable saleable works iu textiles, pottery, metal, wood and s^one; and I cannot 
but think that it would be more profitable to encourage these people in industrial 
pursuits rather than they should he MX to labour in the fields. 

21. To keep up the interest among workpeople who still produce good manu¬ 
factures, the establishment throughout Imlia of an industrial order of merit, say a 
medal or cert ideate, would he of great good. It would be necessary to show care 
in the award of sueh recognitions; but there are tinny civil and military officers 
possessed of good taste from whom local judging committees could he formed. 
The labour to them would alone he a relief in Ihe dull monotony of official work, 
ami would excite an interest, not only in India, hut amongst their friends in 
England. 

22. To eolbet the necessary materials for producing illustrations of the best 
known am ieiit and modern ari industries will requne the co-operation of Local 
(ioverturn nls and Aduimistral ions; hut with $u< h assistance, and with a small grant 
from imjx'riiil funds, a staff of ele\or Native craftsiueu uu) he oigauisod to carry 
out the woik.* 


H 

Report from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., on Special Dnty, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, dated Simla, IOth May 1880. 

1 have the honour to .acknowledge your letter No. 126B., duteefthe 20th ultimo, 
reipiOftting me to submit >i rep n ton the subject of a definite scheme for e.uryiugout 
the conservation of monuments of artistic and historical interest. 


2. In the memorandum which 1 beg leave to annex to this report I have 
Appendix 11. . pointed out that, for special icpaiis, piesei vation and 

illustrations, it will probably hf•necessary to create 
Divisions similar to that in the North-Western Provinces for— 


(1) Bengal. 

(2) The Punjab. 

(ft) The Central Provinces, Rujputana, and Central India. 

(I) Bombay and Hyderabad. 

(5) Madras and Mysore. 

It may be found on investigation that some Divisions should not bo limited 
to a Presidency or Province. For instance, it may he held convenient that Gwalior 
should he placed under the Archteological Division in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

I have recently inspected the architectural and historical monuments to lie 
found in and around Lahore and Delhi, and hold the stroug opiniou that, if the 

* I have drawn up a list of some Indi.iu industries of which 1 know something. 
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■ Architectural Division for the 
c Punjab. 


Architectural Divisions for other 
-parts of India. 


feuil^rags at those much-visited and populous places he rescued from the adverse 
VOireUjmstanees and neglect which prevail to such a large extent, very-valuable 
%;«(! creditable work will be the result. >' 

/v, ( * ' *• 

> v Besides Lahore and Delhi, there are many other places in the Punjab having 
interesting and valuable monuments, most of which are mentioned in the official 
list published in l#7f> j but 1 would suggest that Major-txeueral Cunningliam, 11 . 1 s,, 
' should bo asked to furnish the names of any objects of archaeological interest in 
the Province which he considers call for sjjecial care or preservation. 

There is enough work at Lahore and Delhi alone to justify the establishment 

of a separate Architectural Division for the Punjab. 
Valuable outlying niouumonts can be taken up 
gradually as funds arc provided; but I feel that it is 
necessary to begin at the important centres, being convinced from what I have 
- lately seen that architectural monuments have suffered, and arc suffering, more 
’from the acts for which Government is responsible than from tire natural decay 
and ruin produced by rain or vegetation in the jungle and deserted places. 

I hope during the present year to be able to investigate some of tbo most 

remarkable buildings in Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Rajputauh, and Central India, as well as in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, with the view of submitting 
. definite proposals. f 

The Agent to the Governor General in Central India lias recently recommended 
that the vegetation round the famous Buddhist Tope at Sanehi be cleared and the 
fallen gateways re-erected, and Mr. Bernard has invited my opinion. I not only 
think Major'Prideaux^ * proposal to clear away the jungle an exceedingly good 
. one, but hold that the setting up of the fallen gates is one of the first, ami most 
important works in a scheme of conservation of valuable antiquities and works 
of art in India. . When engaged in making a cast of the eastern gateway in 
1B70,1 had careful drawings made of the fragments of the fallen south ami western, 
gateways; also of the small gateway, near the large top;; and these have been 
published in Mr. Fergnsson's book on Tree and Serpent Worship. (Seepage 111, 

:plates VII and VIII; page 116, plate XV; and page 119, plates XVill, XIX, 
/and XXI.) 

From these restored drawings (most of the pieces of stone carvings are on the 
ground) it will be sben that some of the stone-work is missing,' and would have to 
“be supplied in plain blocks in order that the structures may be built up securely. 

I am at present able to speak particularly only of Lahore and Delhi, and of 
What Mr. Heath (the Executive Engineer of„ the Archaeological Division in the 
J?orth-W©stem Provinces) has done at Agra and the neighbourhood. 

, Of the latter work I submit a separate report. The results are satisfactory 
Auiumdix i in the highest degree, and must be most gratifying 

" : - to their author. Sir John Straehey. The work instu 

'jf&iM by him in the North- Western Provinces shows convincingly how barbarous it 
istowuhhold similar measures for preservation from other parts of India. 

>■; SC Without titering into a lengthy description of buildings which am well 
vl&own and have often been described by Major-General Cunningham, E.B., 
Mr. Fergusson and other*, I merely here note the condition iu which I found some 
^Mlihm^nrvdg my late visit, and state what I think necessary to prevent further 
decay, pr maRreatment, and what in certain cases should be done towards complete 
or restoration. 

\ ; ^vov - t ( v. v * political Agent at BIiopaL 
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4. Buildings at Lahore. —The first building that I visited at Lahore is an 
„ .. old gateway, called the “ Chauburii” wliich is 11 

Chauburjj. miles off on the $iultan road. It was the principal 

entrance to a gaiden, which no longer exists, and which was built by Zeban Nishan, 
daughter of Alamgir, in 1041 A.D. 

This gateway is square in plan, and had four minarets, thrffe of which remain. 
The material is brick, laid in lime mortar and faced with beautiful coloured tiles, out 
in ornamental shapes and fitted, one to the other, like mosaic work. 

The colours are unusually numerous—-yellow, green, briek-red, dark-blue, light- 
blue, gold colour, orange—arranged in foliated patterns in spandrels, panels, soffits, 
and borders. 


One corner of tho gateway lias completely fallen. Plans and elevations will be 
made, to show exactly what the pros nt condition is. The tile-work is so beautiful, 
that 1 think the progress of decay and ruin should 1** stopped by securing the 
existing veneer and by propping up and stiengtbeimig the weak portions of the 
masonry. The fallen debris should be dealed away, and the place cleaned up and 
sutrounded by a stone railing. The cost of these measuies will be estimated when 
the plans aie completed. 


The Shahlimar Gardens. —The Shahlimar Gardens, about 4 miles from 

, Lahore on the Amritsar road, were laid out in 

Sluhlnuai (ronltna. 18!7 AD by orfl , r „ f lhe Kuipcror Sllalljjhiul. 

They are extensive and surrounded by a fine wall and masonry gateways. The 
gardens, although soim times called the “ Versailles of the Punjab,” arc indifferently 
la pt up, and tho canals of water and fountains inquire cleaning out and repairing. 
The ha i.wlaris and kiosques in the eentie were looted by Kan jit Singh of thur 
maibles, and have been badly restored; and the brick-work laid on edge in fanciful 
pittems ou the teiraces and walks should lie put in good order. At one corner of 
the enclosure iH a hanwam —at present duty arid neglected ; hut there aie some finely 
paint'd wooden dooiways between the vatious bath-rooms, which wliould he taken 
care of and protected by a hard colourless varnish, such as is used to preservo 
old oil-paintings. 


Painted wooden decorations of Shah Jahan’s time are not very common, as go 
ranch has been destroyed m his buildings. It is theiefore all the more satisfactory 
to come across s]>eoimous winch aie not past preservation. The central baraduri has 
oolouied walls of aidlHstjucs painted hi fresco, and some richly Runted wooden cod¬ 
ings. To prevent damage, measures should be taken by some one specially engaged 
for his acquaintance with processes for reviving and presen mg old painted work. 
Plans aie in course of preparation of this gaiden and its buildings which will 
permit of an estimate being framed f&r keeping up the place and what remains of 
its decorative woiks. 


Golabi Bagh.-- -On the road to the Shahlimar Gardens and about half-way 
* „ , .. n , is a gateway which formed the entrance to the 

ftl ,lK Golabi Bagh. The garden has disappeared, but this 

building, at present occupied by the police, is a fine specimen of coloured tile-work 
(or “ kashi” as it is called), and is worth preserving from the ruin which is rapidly 
overtaking it. Drawings are in course of preparation showing its existing state, 
and from which tho estimate for preserving the building can be framed. It will, 
in my opinion, be merely necessary to secure the present veneer of tile-work, and 
to strengthen the existing masonry and make the roof proof against rain. The 
building should be cleared and fenced round with a good stone railing. 


Begumpura.—Beyond the 

Building at Begumpura. 


Golabi Bagh and off the road to the left in the 
Shahlimar direction is a small building at a place 
called Begumpura, where the tile-work is very 
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fine, And worthy of tho same kind of protection recommended for the Oolabi Bagh 
gate. Drawings will be made. 

Shahdara. —Slialulara is on the north bank of the Ravi, and about £ miles 
from Lahore by the Stato Railway. Here are— 


H 


Tomb of Jahangir at Sh&lidara. 


(1) the tomb of Jahangir, with enclosure and 
garden; 


(£) a sarai; 

(3) the tomb and enclosure of Asuf Khan and that of Nur Jahan. 


Tlie whole plaice, excepting the actual tomb of Jahangir, is utterly neglected 
and uncared for. Bahadur Shah, Ahmad Shah and Ran jit Singh earned off many 
of the marbles and tho occupation by the British troop*, after the Sikh war caused 
great damage. There exists, however, an evil which ha« caused, and is still 
causing, unceasing and cruel destruction. Between the tombs of Jahangir and 
Asuf Kliasi it. the sarai, which lias been converted into an engine-yard and manu¬ 
facturing depot of the State Railway. Holes have been knocked in the walls, 
the grounds broken up, and the various gateways occupied by the railway 
employes and their families ! As, I have said, the mausoleum of Jahangir 
is the only building at all cared for. It is in the eentie of a laige square, 
walled enclosure, and was built by Nur Jahan in 1C£S A.I). Tt now consists of a 
raised terrace with lofty minarets at the four corners. Below the ten ace is an o|h*u 
Colonnade, which surrounds the tomb of the Emjiernr. The inlaid inarhle-woik 
and painted decorations are very beautiful aud well worth protection and renovation. 

Before Itanjit Singh’s time there existed a marble pavilion on the terrace, but 
the materials weie removed by him to build the baradari in tlie Ilu/uri 
Bagh in Lahore. My own impression from the style of this baradari is 
that it was removed bodily from Shahdara. If this is ascertained on care¬ 
ful investigation to be the ease (and tolerably trustworthy evidence could he 
obtained by measurement and inquiry), 1 think the building ought to be restored 
to its former position. Along the walls of the open colonnade round the tomb is a 
Dado of beautiful tile-work, now invisible on account of coats oi‘ whitewash : this 
whitewash should be carefully removed. 

Plans of tlie Shahdara enclosures and tomb are in course of preparation. Tho 
garden round Jahangir's tomb is a mere waste, and part of it i$ let out for ordinary 
cultivation. Some of tlio gateways have fallen to ruin, and should be, as far as 
possible, repaired. 

As an essential part of the whole conception, I am strongly of opinion that 
the grounds should be put in thorough good order without any expensive horticulture, 
and that the encroachments made by the Ravi at the south corner should be restrained 
by strong walls and breakwaters. 


It is difficult to«roughly guess at the probable cost of putting the grounds aftid 
buildings in repaif; but I bear that orders have issued for the railway to move their 
shops and to leave the place, so that the cost of this would not be 4ebitable to the 
work of conservation. 


, Badsh&hi Magjid. —The «Tama Ma*jid t or Badshahi Masjid, near tho fort, 
w ... was built by Aurangzib in 1671 A. D., and is in 

. Jama *“*}«*• a fair state, having, through the exertion of Major 

Parry Nisbet, when' Uepttty Commissioner of Lahore, been repainted inside and 
generally repaired. The funds were subscribed by the Muhammadans of the city. 
Repairs to thb colonnade of the building require to be completed. In front of this 
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tnasjid is tlve Huauri Bagh, id the centre of which stands a marble pavilion with 
some beautifully painted codings, composed, if not wholly, of part of the materials 
of the cupola which formcily surmounted Jahaugii's tomb at Snahdara. As. I liave 
alieady stated, I think the cup ila should, if possible, he lestored to its original 
position. 

The Roshnai Gate.—The Rothnat Gateway, near the llusuii Bagh, has been 
„ . _ . badly 1 ordered, and is an example of the damage 

<m mai a »w«y. done when woik of this kiud is left to un quail lied 

and nnsymjiatlietie hands. 

Ranjit Sing’s Tomb-~Is m fair preservation, lmt it 1ns some fine door- 
. „ , vvaj8 of taived wood, who h it ipim»< leaning and 

s ° presciving. Sn Donald Mudeod had the interior 

columns stimgthoned with iron clamps. 

Those buildings (? e , the Jama MayiJ, the Jfothnai Galtnay, and lian/if Siaff'i 
Tomb) tall ioi no spti lal tiedmmt, but should be m chaigc of the Executive Engi¬ 
ned of the Punjab Aidiitedural Division. • 

Wazir Khan’s Mosque. —’Hie Mtuque of It’azir Khan, built m 1615 A D., in 

„ , , , „ theicnlie of the oill*. a migndialit specimen of 

Wii/ir Kli ins Mowjih iii t.* M i nil « 

1 tile (leeoiation. It is itsill a jmmui t giammai ot 

eolomedoinaiTK nt,aml is one of the most valuable ar< 1 decimal m .mum ntsm Laboie. 
It furnishes neailv as niuth sulvjrd and mattei foi tJu stuck nt < t (btoiative ait as the 
Alhambia itsdf,and a volume mailing Ovvrn Jones’w<uk < ould lie pnaluial As I 
fiaveclsf win ie statfd, tin lllusfiatioii of atthdet turil matt< t, su< li as tins building 
pissessts piofusf ly, will do nioie to icvivr and iikoui »t»» thccei mm ait 1 1 India than 
anvthing f know ol The m .sipie and its (m losing w ills a.id liinldiiigs.ur built of 
buck, v« lUHidl ovei with till s cut and hid like mos i>t w ik Iking in tIn luail «i‘ 
the dusty city, it is sadly in want of doming and it pan Plans and ill iwings aie 
being madi, hut ini massaiy funds laid i ui in piolonging tin ixistniir ol this 
beautiful building woidd lx well woith sending • 

T also stiongly in mum ml the saint ion of Rs ’),(!()(* fi i flu pi duition of a 
bet of drti.hd illustlatinos <| a.louial tde-wotk in lndiin buildings basal on this 

misque.ind toi Kpi ding 2)0 sds by chionn-hth gi ipliv 

Lahore Fort.—Thin IS a gnat deal ol inti listing aidntectuir to lie srm 

... . , , in tin lut, i! out < < ul(l only t at it. Onrntu- 

Pal«c k b«,ia,.. I? *mtWLilK,.c lmt ^ thf <tul(1 „ tl<> tlu wall # tilt Jolt and palaie 

is tube sc*en eoveird with designs in mind in mu Hal tihs |>aiilni loi the ir pit sent- 
alum of human figuies, animals, and signs ol tlu i diat The whole ol tins 
should be pieseivrd and made as r^iuir as j> issibh against lam. On the 10th of 
Apnl, when 1 hist went to examine the buildings, t bund mvwlt stopped at the 
entrance to the hhi\h Mahal and isnmun Jia/j by a smtiy, ba msr m me prisoners 
iiom Kabul woo confined in those buildings. The finr old pdlaiid Diaan-i-Jm 
and tlirone-room is in use as a common banack loom filial^ with men’s beds and 
kit, and the rooms at the back of the tluone used 1m (lining in. The walls and 
ceilings of the latter wen once tmdy painted, and thebe, togrtlur witli the 
marble throne and cupola, aio not lihdy nuclei ]in sent cnrumslances to meet with 
very tender treatment. The hmldmg is. also mmh bpoilt by being enclosed all 
round, instead of being, as ongmally and like all buildings of its class, an open 
pavilion. 

Khwabgah.—The Khmbqak of Shah Jalun, of marble and lattice-woik, is 
in use as a garnson chapel—from its tiaditions about as unsuitable a place for 
Clnistian woislup as could bo selected. The budding is enclosed on all sidrs by 
ugly wadded puidahs, and a new and utterly unsuitable modern timbei roof has 
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heenadded. The font is at a place which. Shah Jab an would most likely have 
eeleeted for his couch to catch the air through the marble lattice. r 

1. ; Mafigid.—-The Mad 3tasjid of the Palace, a small and beautiful build¬ 

ing erf White marble, is now blocked up, and otherwise adapted to the purpose of a 
treasury. It was therefore quite impossible to examine the building closely. The 
kmtmm between this and the Diwan-i-Am, is used as a hospital. 

The remains of some of Jahangir'* buildings are used as the Sergeant-Major's 
quarters. Amd some domed buildings belonging to the palace with painted ceilings 
(one of which, a year ago barely escaped the departmental whitewash brush) are in 
Use. as officers' quarters. The only buildings not in present use are the Armoury, 
Which is a sort of museum Of old weapons, the Shish Mahal■ and the Naufaka, a 
mosaic marble pavilion of Aurangzib, much out of repair. The hitter should be 
restored and thoroughly renovated. 

The Shish Mahal.—The painted ceilings and walls of this building were 
renovated at the time of the Prince's visit, but it is not difficult to see the difference 
between the new and old work. 

Careful plans and drawings of all the buildings in the fort are being made, 
and will be' submitted, for-prolonging their existence as works of art and 
for terminating their incongruous illations with the military authorities. I 
wqjtlhl recommend that, all tlie buildings of interest be, as far as pissihle, restored 
and fenced in, so life to keep them f , separate from the barrack buildings, and that 
limy be kept' up solely as show places and as the only means of perpetuating some 
of the most beautiful/and interesting specimens of Lahore Imperial Mogul art. 
Wjmo it is considered what an outcry would be made at a proposal to.convert 6V. 
James* Palace into ap Underground railway station, or Hampton Court- into a 
bPrtaek, I think that there exist fair grounds at Lahore for putting an end to the 
present discreditable state of things at t he Fort and Shuhdara, and for some such 
measures as 1 here put forward in regard to other valuable buildings. 

The Fort and Palace buildings at Delhi.— 

As in the ease of the Port buildings at Lahore, 
those at Delhi are almost all in military occupation. 


Hutldin"s iS; Delhi., 

The Fort ami Palace building.; 


-. The Diwatl-i-Api.-r-TlIe great pillared Diican-i-Am, with its fine marble 
mosaic canopy and throne, is used as a canteen, and on the right of the throne is 
• bar for serving outjiquor! To the left of the throiiy is an enclosure of bamboo 
screen-work in whicn Nubbi Bux keeps a soldiers' coffee-shop ! AboVe and at the 
back of the throne is a small ojwn apartment, the walls of which are faced with the 
celebrated black marble mosaic. Work; but this work, as well as the inlaid patterns on 
the throne, have been villainously repaired in coloured plaster, ahd the arrangement 
pf the panelsds not as formerly. Some of these panels were removed by Sir John 
Jones at th<f time of this Mutipy, and are at India Office Museum in 
London. They migtxt be'brought, to tins country and placed in tlieir original 
position, The doorkt- the back of this ropm has been ingeniously filled up with iron 
bars, throdgh ; which ,the interesting process ef sodhwater manufacture can be watched 

^nd hoard. The whole building..snpuld be cleared, kdpt/clean and repaired. 

‘ t * • * l *. H 4 >' - 

, The Diwan-i-lbaas.—-This beautiful pavilion is not in military occupation, 

bsut it has been diagHW^fuily treated. To psepare.for a ball given'in honour of the 
•prince of Wales, the moulded fretwork of tlie'vyoodcn ceiling in the centre of the. 
fmiftPJ? was repaintedinblack, red and gold instead of whitv-and ^old, the 
jwgjwl,colours, and tbecpptralrose was converted into-a sort-of starved stkr-fisb l 
» is itefilea®' to say, is* harsh andglaring.^^ . Fortunately the outer 
it&f&de hie the design of its ceiling intact; add Meom it the original colours and 
am can be restored in the cmling of the centre hall.' There is a great deal ef 
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beautiful painted work to restore at Delhi, and it will be necessary to engage a 
properly qualified restorer of paintings to do the work. The roof of the Diwan- 
i-Khas is in an unsafe condition, anti the pmjmsal to renew it with iron beams 
seems to mo to be right, provided the old ceiling below is left undisturbed; and 
this can only he done by leaving the present wooden beams to which the old 
ceiling is secured, and by inserting the iron joists from the tog of the roof. 

The painted work in the ceiling of the outer colonnade should bo simply 
repaired and left as nearly as jxissible as it is now in tone and. pattern, lmt rendered 
durable by means of transparent varnishes or other remedies familiar to tlie expert 
in painting restoration. 

In order to examine the beams of the roof, the ceiling was pulled down in 
several places (instead of opening up thereof from above); ami in replacing the 
moulded fret pattern, small half-moulded sticks were screwed up, and the screw- 
heads may be still seen 1 

The decorations of this building are perhaps the finest, of any done under 
Shah Jahan, and, if I may express the opinion, no expense or eare should be sjiared 
to prolong their existence. The marble floor of the building seems in fair order; 
the Dado of mosaic wants repair, many stpnos having been picked nut and tlie 
holes in somo places filled with coloured plaster. The beautiful, gilded arabesques 
on the upper pari of the marble pillars should be carefully restored where fche 
weather has washed off the pattern, and the roo£ must be intuit; perfectly water¬ 
tight . 

Khwabgah, Baitak, and Saman Burj. —The marble buildings on the right 
of the Biwan-i-Khas comprise the Khwabga/t, Baitak t and Santau, Burj , and are filled 
with beautiful marble traceries and {tainted ceilings and walls ; but. in the outer 
verandah some of the decoration has itucoine weather-beaten. The marble mosaic 
Dado round the rooms is a good deal damaged and requires repairs. The painted 
coiling in the, small kiosque which projects towards the river is damaged, and the 
railing which formerly went round the front is wanting. 

The two small rooms towards the 1)1 wan-i-Kha v have been plastered and white¬ 
washed, thus hiding a painted and gilt wall. The red sandstone columns between 
them were chunamod over in 1876. 

The Hammam. —The Ilammam buildings on the left pf the Diwan-i-Khas 
have had all their painted ceilings whitewashed over. The floors and baths are inlaid 
with stones, and require much repair and renovation. 

As in the ease'of the buildings on the right of the Diwan-i-Khas, the sandstone 
columns which face that building are plastered over. 

The Moti Masjid. —The Moll Masjld, close to the Diwan-i-Khas , is in fair 
condition, but petty repairs arc necessary to put the marble floor and iuluid work in 
order. 

The Haiyat Baksh. —When laid out, by Shah Jahan the fort buildings were 
all connected by covered colonnades, and there were several gardens, one of which, 
the Hal if at Baksh , has disappeared; but the bath in the centre and two marble 
pavilions still remain. These latter have hail their marble mosaic Dados whiter 
washed; one building is used for serving out meat rations, and the other as a gym¬ 
nasium 1 

The Rang Mahal, —Tlie Bang Mahal, or painted palace, is now whitewashed, 
re-roofed, and partitioned off to suit the requirements of a mess-lmuse ! 

Many other buildings in the fort are put to improper uses; and I think 
there can be no two opinions on the necessity for keeping all the interesting and 

4 
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decorative parts of Sliah Jahan’s palace as much as possible as they were, and only 
for the gratification and edification of European ami Native visitors. 

* It would be easy to fence 4 them all in one onelosiue ; and after they are re¬ 
paired and renovated, and the troops ate aecotmn Minted in other and more suitable 
building's, the whole should 1 m 4 handed over to the custody of the local civil author¬ 
ities to keep clean tmd properly cored for. 

Plans are 1 icing made and estimates are in course of preparation for doing all 
that is necessary, without including the cost of erecting suitable buildings for mili¬ 
tary purposes elsewhere in the foil. 

T n v . . The Jama Masjid. —The Jama MaxjiJ is 

am k pt repined by Muhammadans and by occa¬ 

sional gifts. It is in very good older, hut wants to be kept cleaner. 

The u Mimkili,” ot pulpit, of white nimble, wants repamng. 

Zmath-Ul-Masjid.—Tile /, 1-Maynl IS a fine mosque, built in 1710 

Al> by Zunith-ul-Nisjii, daughter of Auinng/ib. 
jum ib 4 it wis iwd a ii'iv jetrs ago ns » Commissariat 

bakery; but this has been lemon d "W Inti wash was Iibeully applied when artil¬ 
lerymen were quaileied in the building dining the mutiny, and the whole place 
is now thoroughly in glee led , the tool l il,-, and the red sandstone beams below' 
a# decaying in c >nM 4 quenee. f lh< building is in Delhi, m wluit is called Daryu- 
guuge, and should be put in g< sluedi 4 1*1 ms arc piepanng for an estimate. 

Buildings ai the Kilt lib.--'1 lie A a! ah Mnmr is ill good Older generally, but 

Kuildintn. .It the Kotul. tl, “ k in the lower * hand 

(Nee j)hotoifi.i|>liH 111 Hook mi \r< 1 u i 4 - billing away tluough eiu-liing. r Ihis should 

taturu ot Anrnsit IKII11, published l>y be ii'iide st»< uw , and the cm utl woik, which has 
tho Aiundil Sotu.ty in l^- ) huoni' di'tohuned by weathei, should, if ]»ossihle, 

be cleaned. 

The whole of tin* ruins about llie Alui.ir, such as the Mayid-t-K/cfa/j-itl-hfaw, 
Ku(nb~ud-dtn\ arikrs, S/nims-itdthti \ a relit \ <<u / Ala-nd-dni’s gait t 6/tam\~m/~din\ 
tomb, &e., should be clean'd ol hilb n 11 0 m 4 , th 4 carved portions collected and, if 
possible, replaced from where tin >, tel) , oth 1 debus of no intcro-t should be 4 re¬ 
moved. Column- and walls sh mid )><• lvudeied suuio, and*roofs made watei-ligbt. 
The whole area should be enclosed wit !i n substantial stone railing to keep away 
cattle, which now cUftlc the place ; and the gi omuls should be kept up, and good 
paths made to all the interesting m muiic'ids m the vicinity. A plan is m course 
of being made which will show what 1 propose, and from which an estimate can be 
framed. 

Tm«.m gamin. —The tomb of Imam Hamm, which is surrounded with red 
. sandstone screen work, is much covered with white- 

lrnam Zauun. wash, which is a groat disligurement. 

Jaznali EfomaJl. — The tomb of Mavlvi Jamah Kamah , 1535 A.D., near the 
* Metcalfe House at the Ku/tt/j, is tho remains of a 

Jamali Kamali. most lieautiful building ; it stands in an enclo¬ 

sure now Overgrown with jungle. The floor of lhe building is of white marble, 
and round the walls is a Dado of partly whitewashed tiles. The upper walls are beau¬ 
tifully inlaid with colored tile-work, and the ceiling is ornamented with incised 
and coloured plaster arabesques. The ext ei ions in g»eat disrepair, and many of tho 
coloured tiles which once adorned it have l teen k moved. The whole place should 
be cleaned up, and the tomb put in a good stale of repair. It is not possible 
to restore and rouovate the tilo-woik, but a good deal can be done to preserve tlie 
building. 


Imam Zamin. 
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Masjid of Fazalullah. —The May id of FazahUah , 152S A.P., near Jamal 

Kama!/, in a massive stm.e budding of consider- 
asju a am u a». able beauty. The enclosure is overgrown with 

jungle, and the mosque itself is filthy and used by cattle. The place should be 
clean'd and put in a btatc of complete cleanliness aud repair. A |>lan and esti¬ 
mate are being made. # 

Adam Khan’s Tomb. —Adam Khun't, Tomb, near Muluauh, date 15(12 A.D., 

calls for no special treatment, but the roof is tlneatcncd 
Adam Khan s Tomb. with vegetation and should be repaired and inado 

secure ; the ground about the tomb should also be cleared of debris 

Humayun’s Tomb.— Jf uma//ind.\ Taw 6, 15<)f> A.D. Till* lornl» itself is in a 

fair state of lepair, but the t crime on which it stands 
Iluinajun’aTomb. has lost more than half its s-K j <> lading, ami the 

arches supporting the ten ace stand m need ol repair ; 
much of the marble inlay is defaced. 

The enclosure in which the tomb stands was formerly a beautiful gifrden, with 
terraced walks and entrance buildings at the centie of each wall. Now the gnmud 
has hist all the character of a garden, and is let out in pufclu 1 - t<» cultivators 
(these weie, until quite reeuitly, the descendants of the King <f Delhi ! 1— 
Jl. H. C., 29-b-S*JJ who grow cabbages and tobacco. The gateu i\s are all in a 
state of great disrepair, and should at all events he cleaned and made secure 
against weather. A small tomb in the gulden‘with considerable pietensions to 
beauty, is in use as a eattlo shed, aud is much in need of repair. 

1 think the system of lotting out the gardens of tombs to cultivators a vory 
unworthy means of adding to municipal finals. A plan and diawmgs sue making 
of Humayuu’s Tomb and enelosuie, for putting the buildings and garden in good 
order. 

Near Ifumai/inds Tomb is a collect ion of buildings, all of which, on account of 
their uiteiesl and be.iulv, should bo in the charge of the Executive Kugiucer of the 
Punjab Architectural Division. 

Chausath Khamba. —The ('hunsalh Khamba, date 1000 A. D., is a marble 
,, , pavilion of (51 pillars, with beautiful marble senen- 

Chau.aU! Khamba. Work enclosing it. The building is in fair order, 

hut some of the perforated screens which had in parts disappeared have been renewed 
in stone. • •• 

Nizam-ud-din’s Tomb. — K/zaw-trd-din\s Tomb, dale 1321* A.D., has been 

repaired aud added to in Akbar’s and Shah Jahan's 
Kizum-ud-dm’s Tomb. tniK\ There is a good deal of marble screen-wmb 

aud painted decoration. Over the tomb is a wood* u 
canopy inlaid with mother-o’-pearl. The tomb is looked after by Natives, but 
they damage it with whitewash, which should be removed so as to show the 
original work. . 

Khusru’s Tomb. —The Poet A" ttsnt'f. Tomb, date 1350 A.P.*is a marble build- 

ing, also liberally treated by the Natives, who look 
Khm.ru s Tomb. after it with whitewash.’ It is also very duty 

and requires repair. 

Jama’atb Khana Masjid.— The Jama'ath Khan a May id, date 1353 A.D., 

limit by Keioy Shah, is a fine building, of ml sand- 

Jama’atb Khann Masjid. * stone, with incised ornament on the fnyude, liki the 

arches of Kiituh-ud-dm at the Kutub. Whitewash 
has been used freely by tbo Natives and should he removed. The building requites 
much rejiaiv. The interior domes have painted ceilings of great beauty and plaster 
incised work. 
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Kfl-foo Maejjid.—Till* Knlnn 31 a.y id, built by Eeroz Shah, 1851-1585 A.T)., 

is in Delhi. The inscription over 1 he entrance 
Knlan Masjid. doorway was formerly inlaid and requires renewal. 

The interior of the building wants cleaning up and potty repair, and the plaster of 
the domes wants repairing badly. 

Rejiairs to the above buildings should, I think, lie defrayed out of a special 
grant for petty repairs. 

Fatehpuri Masjid.—The Fnfr/ipitri Masjid, date KHU A.D, The stone-work 

of the interior lias been coated with whitewash arid 
Fati-lipuri Mabjul. the carved Dado with red paint. The stone slabs 

ef the roof threatened some } ears ago to give way, and two rows of pillars wit It 
arches were built up in the centre, forming an intermediate series of pillars ; hut 
these are not of the same pattern us the old ones and should be removed, the roof 
being strengthened with iron joists. A plan will be prepared tor this. 

-Snfdnr Jung’* Tomb, date 1758, stands in a large 
enelosuie, with gateways on all four sides. The 
tomb itself is in fair order, hut requires some 
slight repairs. The garden is m a hail condition, 


Safdar Jung’s Tomb.- 

Safdar Jung’s Tomb. 


' "l-l — I. -* ' 

and, like that of Ifumni/un’s Tomb, is dot out to cultivators. It should be put in 
good order ; the entrance buildings want much repair. The- principal entrance has 
a finely painted ceiling in a small apartment lacing the tomb, l'lans will he pre¬ 
pared for necessary repairs. 

Kila Kona Masjid.—The Kila Kona Mny/d, date 1510 A. D., is a beautiful 

building in 1‘urnno Kiln, and requires considerable 
Kila Kona Moujiil. repuir. Flails will be prepared. 

The old buildings at Tughlugknhnd at Fannin Kiln , lu routbnd,Sultan Uari , &<\, 

should he cleared of debris, hut further uivestigu- 
(See Photographs Nos. L7,18,18,20.) tion than 1 have yet been able to make will ho 
< necessary. 

I recommend strongly that a sum of Its. 5,0{)0 he sanctioned for the preparation 
of detail drawings of carved wood and stone ornament ami ot painted decorations, 
in which the Jh/hi buildings abound* The plates should he published for general 
sale and circulation, in order to stimulate Indian industrial art and ior uso in 
schools of art throughout the country. 

In order to inaugurate the conservation of works ot art and antiquity 

in the Punjab, 1 recommend the establishment of 
Special Architcetopal IMvibion for tho a Ju , w divmion called the Architectural Division. 

Punjab. J^ecutive Engineer, with special qualifications, 

to be appointed to the charge of this Division, and, as in the case ot the North- 
WoHtcfn Provinces, to be under the Chief Engineer, and his work carried on 
qnder tho immediate orders of tlie Lieutenant-Governor issued through the Chief 

Engineer. 

His first duty would, I think, he to put in hand the works and projects 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and to prepare any fresh projects for the 
protection of monuments which the local authorities recommend for preservation 
or renovation. The only difference that 1 would suggest between the new division 
and that already at work in the North-Western Provinces is that after initial 
measures for presevval ion or rcstor.ition arc complete, the buildings* snould bo 
frimrlAd over to the civil authorities for custody and keeping in good order. 

The head-quarters of the Executive Engineer in charge of the Division should, 
I think, be at Lahore, with a suh-division at Delhi. 
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Ho should, 1 think, obtain the co-operation of the Mayo School of Art, and 
give employment to the pupils trained under Mr. Kipling, as far as possible, when 
delicate ornamental details have to be rejmirod. Attached to the Executive En¬ 
gineer's Olliee there should he a photographer, who, if possible, should also combine 
the qualifications of head draftsman and restorer of paintings. A properly 
qualified man could be obtained fur a limited engagement for lt$>. 100 a month. 

As regards the provision of funds, I beg leave to submit a suggestion that 
discretionary power might be given to District Ollioers who are interested in fine 
monuments and buildings to invite subscriptions from Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Large portions of the revenue are alienated for religious purposes, and it 
might he possible to make over some of the endowments for purposes of repairs and 
maintenance of temples and mosques. 


Hi 

Report on the Restoration and Preservation of Architectural 

• Buildings in and near Agra. 

Every visitor to Agra is aware of the gre.i4 lienuty of the monuments and 
buildings in the neighbourhood. The magnificent uielnteetui.il works in Agra 
itself, at Sikandru, at Ritohpur-Sikri, at Ihndrnhun and in Muttra, attract crowds 
of visitors fioni all puts of the world and from every corner of India. Moreover, 
Mr. Janus Fcigusson's well-known “History of Indian Architecture ** has made 
those monuments familiar to the woild at largo. 

Within even my i milled ion, Agra was, however, a vast area of splendid build¬ 
ings more or less lamed. . 

When Sir William Muir became Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces in ISO's, ho was concerned for the safety of the palaces in the Agra Fort, 
and directed me to hispid and report on them* (See Apjiendix 1), page V.) 

I found many in a dangerous state, and none that had not been somewhat 
defaced. SubsequiAitly to this, works of lest oration were eorftnienced. 

Sir John Stiaehoy’s Minute of 25th August Ib7o alludes to the ruinous con¬ 
dition of the Foil buildings m 1S7J and 1H7.3, also to the work of restoration that 
had continued, and notices what had Jiccn spent In hun up to 31st March 1 S7o, 
the total being a little more than one lakh on buildings in the Fort, on the Taj, and 
at Fatelipur-Sikri. 

• I now have tho pleasure, and €he honour, of reporting op,the marked further 
progress made in the last five years, through the establishment by Sir John Stra- 
cliey of the Archaeological Division of the North-Western Provinces. 

Buildings at Agra. — I visited Agra in April last, and found many works 
complete and many in hand. Mr. Heath, the Executive Engineer, is progressing 
very favourably, and the restoration and repair at the Taj, at the Fort, at Sikandru, 
at Itmad-u-Dow lull's tomb, and at Fatehpur-Sikri are highly satisfactory! 1 hope 
in a few months to visit the werk which is going on at Jauupur, at Bmdrabun, and 
at Muttra ; also to investigate the buildings in the Fort at Gwalior, which are un¬ 
surpassed for their beaut; and historical interest, and urgently require attention. 
Mr, Heath il anxious to take up the latter work, and 1 think it would be a good 
and convenient arrangement that Gwalior bheuid become part of kib division. 
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Palace Buildings in the Agra Port.* 


Palace buildings m the Foi r 


The Mofi Mtry/rf in the Agra Port has been 
completely renovated. 

This building is in truth absolutely pot foot in stylo and pro)>ortion, and entirely 
of white marble. *ln l'-fiS 1 found vegetation bard at work on the roof and 
marble domes; and the ceiling and cornices underneath were falling and decaying 
through damp. 


In ISOS access was impossible to tlip C/ntfor Cotas in thn Modn Jihawan. 
They are valuable specimens of metal work, and can now be closely admired. 

The small Nogina Masjul, which is at one corner of the Mucin Bhawov, is a 
beautiful marble building and has been placed in evellent repair. There is, how¬ 
ever, a small marble hi usque near it wlinh wants eleaning and putting in order. 

The Dwan-i-Am, and its beautiful throne and clumber at the bat k, of mosaic 
work, is in,capital order. 

In 18fib this fine building was used as an armoury, crowded with stands of 
muskets; and to adapt it to such a purpose, windows of a European pattern were 
built in, and tbo whole of the interior •columns whitewashed. Now the building 
has lieon thoroughly opened out, and is m apjiearauee precisely vvlut Shall Julian 
made it. 

• 

The colonnade of the Mochi B hit wav is under repair and rapidly assuming its 
former and original state. In lM>S 1 found that the tolurnns were nearly all 
fallen or threatening to come down, and the marble cupola on the cast had boon 
partially taken down as a measure of safety. 

Leading from the Machi Bhairau towards the itvrris a large suite of Jiaths 
recently opened out and found to be ruined. The vaiious domed looms wr re ome 
painted, but whitewash co\eis the walls; and the niaible wnidow-fianies oveilook- 
mg the Jumna have been lootfd of their lattioo-work. Measuics will in due course 
lie takon to repair this part of the Palace. 

The repairs to the l)iwan-i-Khas have been sanctioned, but are incomplete as 
jet. The inlaid work is heio very tin?, and the building itself is in the best style 
of Shah Jalum's time. 

•• < 

Tho copper-gilt roof of the Soman Jiutj is being relaid, and the whole build¬ 
ing renovated in a satisfactory way. 

The interior of the Shish Mahal has been paitially restored, but is very dark ; 
and without a toich or candle the mirror work and paintings cannot lie seen. The 
introduction of the utmost possible light into the chamber from the side walls and 
the completion of the repairs will greatly improve this building. The colouied mar¬ 
ble Dado will require very careful treatment. * • 

Much remains to be done to the Kbits Mahal. The ceiling of the front portion of 
the pavilion has been taken d >wn and iron gilders substituted. The marble ceiling 
will eventually be restored. The ceiling at the back is in disrepair, and the painted 
work will be presetved, not re-punted 

* “ During tin? last thru? yoaii. tht I>‘Uitn-i~E/ias, tin Khtts Matin/, tut, Atman hut), un<l other build¬ 
ing* have beeu restored to a eomhtion of moti or.ltss louiplito at unity dir.nriht further injury Mueh 
work lias been done, uud it still going <m, tor tin i>TeM.natumof’ the Jrthattgtn Mahal. The Itiuun-i- 
Atn lias Ixen opened out, it luu emaed to lit tin armoury, nutl the disfigurt mentit which Mr. FurguMon 
tlertoribetl with just indignation have been sw < pt away. Tin last ve*tigisoi wluli wtwh will booh have 
disappeared. Tlure Htull remain near the Diw ui-i Am some unoteupied gunshotis and other hidtous 
buildings, which will not, I hope, lost much longer ."—(Extract Jrom &ir John StratAiy't Hi mu It of 
S6th Jut/utt 1675.) 
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The famous wooden Snmna/h Gates are at. present outside the pavilion called 
the It an ft Mahal, I think they ought to be carefully set up in the Diiran-i-Aw, 
where they would lie well seen, and preserved as much as possible from dirt and 
dust. A detail drawing should lie in rule of this gate. 

Repairs which are sadly wanted are just commencing 1 9 the Angori Bagh 
colonnade. 

In 1868, T found the Jahangiri Mahal little letter than a ruin, which climate 
and neglect were making worse. 

Rain found easy access through up]>or floors anti destroyed the coloured ceilings j 
whitewash covered the walls; and stone-work lay in heaps in the centre of the 
court. Now the lxsiuty of the building can be appreciated, the whole having been 
built up and pads actually renovated. 

1 think further experiments should be made to elean off the whitewash which 
hides the painted walls. 1 am not acquainted with the process, but I believe 
whitewash has Ixten successfully removed from old frescoes in France and in Italy; 
but this 1 can ascertain. As far as the stone carved-work is concerned, the whole 
lias not been restored ; but I hold that quite enough lias linen done for the main¬ 
tenance of the structure without repeating tlw carved details at great cost. 

The Akhari liurj, to the right of the Ah as Mahal , is being restored and 
nearly complete. 

Jama Masjid. —The tine Jama Masjid lost its principal gateway in the 
T \r ■ 1 mutiny; and the Ttrjadia, which was a walled 

a " m * ' 11 enclosure between it and the fort, has been pulled 

down to find the site for the Rajputaiiu State Railway station. What is left of the 
mosque is in fair order, but the interior walls above the marble Dado, which runs 
all round the building, are covered with whitewash. This building should, I think, 
come under Mr. lb aril for jietty repairs. It is well worth keeping intact and in 
good order. • 

The beautiful tomb of II mad-u-Doirlah is in process of being completely reno¬ 
vated, and the work is nearly finished. The 

Tomb of Itumd u-Dowlali. mosaic of the .exterior walls had suffered terribly, 

but now has been renewed in a skilful manner. 
Something will be done to clean and preserve the splendid interior paintings. As 
J have pointed out, this kind of work will require an e»q>ert. * 

The grounds are not yet put in perfect order. The garden immediately round 
the tomb is somewhat looked after, but beyond this nothing has been done ; ami 
the enclosing wall and side buildings, have yet to 1 e repaired. Mr. Ileatli lias 
made plans and drawings of this building, and the detailed drawings of the 
interior painted work will be most valuable. 

. Chini-ka-Roza. —The Chini-ka-Roza , beyond the tomb of ltmad-v-Dowlah, is 
Climi-kft-Itcua, Raid to be the resting place of*Af/,al Khan, Shall 

Jahan’s u.wan. The building and surrounding grounds 
are much ruined and occupied by cultivators. The tomb itself is covered with 
beautiful tile-work in numerous patterns and colours, and should be preserved. 

Patehpur-Sikri* — A glance at the photographs Nos. 20 to 25 in the 

Buildings at Fatehpur-Sikrl. H (,k mar b riuall y wferrwl to will show what, was tile 
(See pages 69—116, “ Buildings ruined state of Fatelipur-Sikri ill 1869. Now all 
in the neighbourhood of Agra,” thi' most imjiortaiit buildings are well in hand and 
pnbhshed at the lmlia Office, approaching completion under Mr. Heath’s direction. 


* “ At Fafehftvr-Sikrt the arches at *ho south-east conn r of the Durg.ih, which had shown signs 
of failure, have been Btmigthcm d. I ait; sorry to sity that thegriut art liway, jterhaps the grandest 
building of its class in existence, is said to require uuu 11 care. Both nt Fatehpnr-S>kr\ and at Akhttr's 
Tomb at Sikandra a groat deal lias to he douc.”—(AUG at. I jtom Air John Straehiy'a Minute of 1676.) 
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The colonnade of the Fafehpnt-Sikri mosque has to receive some trifling 
(ft* |>I.»t«>^iRplis N.m. 32. 33, Some of the marble inliiy in the western 

84,35, “ HulWiiinB in the gateway -requires renewal, ami ebujjas are broken 

bom-bowl oi Agro ”) inside and outside the quadrangle. The beautiful 

iomh of Salim Phis/i is in good order, but the interior paintings require attention 
to keep them well preserved. The interior of Mawab Islatu K/tan’k tomb is 
whitewashed and wants cleaning: the gateway near this tomb and facing the 
Jiuland Dmv'uza wants repul is, and the renewal of inlaid marble and tile-work. 

The painted decoration on the walls of the mosque ought, I submit, to lie 
protected, but not renewed. 

The Jiuland Dartraza is now in a very good condition, the principal archway 
having l>een strengthened and made good. This is a most creditable piece of 
restoration. 

Outside the principal mosque is Shaikh Salim’s original mosque, with bracket pillar, 
somewhat “similar to tin so in Ins tomb. Tins euiious building should be preserved. 

In the masonry clumbers underneath the mosque and all over the ruins a 
number of durri weavers sue employed; and it occurs to me tlut some of the 
unoccupied buildings might he used fur an Industiinl Art School for st mo-carving, 
if such an institution could be made self-supporting, or be established e>n a 
practical basis. 'Lite ground round Altai Fad’s lira /toast s is ovei grown with 
jungle, which remains to he cleaied away. 

The llalhi Pol is about to be retailed. The Zenana Masjttl , between tl wJotl/t 
Jiaie’s home and the llalhi Pol, requires repau. The* Pa nth Maltal* wants irpnit, 
ami the staircase leading to the top is unsafe*. The* Dttt ait-t-hhtts is undeigoing 
repair; but the Dnoan-i-Ant wants putting in order andfinther nun a nested. 
The Turkish wife’s house , which is exceedingly beautilul and mil in euiving, h.isjet 
to receive from Mr. Ile*ath its share* of attention. 

The hamnta'tt of lhe Khas Mahal wants cleaning out and requiring. 

Akliar’s Khwahtjah requites cleaning out ; and his Xnft/ttn//, now the dftk 
bungalow, wants attention, much of the screen-woik being bioke*n. 

The* Jatl/i Bata place has to receive* some petty rejKiii, and it will be an 
improvement to open out the various doorways, which were* closed up when the* 
building was ui-edjjs a talisil. At present then* is only one way of ge tiing into* the 
building. • 

What remains of the painted work on the walls of Miriam’s home should be 
preservtxl. 

The grounds all about the Falehpnr-Stkri buildings have be*e*n vastly improved 
by clearing debris and planting tm*s, but more can be* dime with ;ulvantage. It 
would also lie a good tiling to have* the name* of each building put up. 

Sikandra.—'Grout damage* is said to have been done to the buildings* at 

...... ..... Sikundra when Lord Lake took Agra in 1S(M. The 

uitn#a am ra. minarets of the gateway laid their topb knoehe*d off, 

and the beautiful tomb building suHere’ll greatly.+ 

The principal entrance at Sikundra bus Wn greatly improved by the restora- 
tion of its handsome inlaid work. The interior of the gateway has yet to l»e 
cleancd'out, as well as the buildings which flank it. The whole wall anil the three 
other gateways surrounding the tomb inquire pie* rvative measures* The grounds 


* In 1870 1 liaelcanja made of ioIuiuiih m Uu* Panel Mahal, of tin llirom <*(ilimm in the Ihwan-i-A'has, nml 

(«) •• aulldtoffB la the neighbourhood *1 Ag... " ‘ tAm " m i”*' 1 . V'T '" + ! ‘uSLtV.T !" )r 

we «ill (‘vlnbiUil nltliu Ilium Museum in Lonrioi*. 


t Tlilt I find to be iueorrtwi: the damage wai douis before Lord Luke's time. —II. 11 C., 29-8-82. 
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are much improved by Mr. Lawrence,* the Collector, but a great deal remains 
to be done when funde are available. The mausoleum itself has been put in 
splendid condition, and the repairs are nearly completed. Work is still going on in 
the lowei- colonnadeat $<npe of tile small* tombs. The vestibule leading down 
to the actual resting-place..of Akbar lias beautiful, tainted work in the dome and ■ 
on tbe walls, which will no doubt'reoeive preservative remedies.* 


The 


Taj.f—The 
Thp.Tnj. • 


entrance, gateway of the Taj has been retired most 
successfully, and the enclosing walls of the 
gardens are now being put in order. 


'f • 

The mosque and its pendant, or “ Jawab , 3} aro in good order; but in restor¬ 
ing and' renovating tbe interior paintings great si.ill and care are necessary. Deco* 
rative painting is almost as obsolete an ait in Lahore, Delhi, and Agra as the tile- 
work for which tlicir buildings are renowned; lmt the difficulties of successfully 
renovating decayed and Jaded frescoes are not insuperable, and I have no doubt tbat 
men can be found, perhaps in Kaslimir, but certainly in Persia, who san do the 
work. 


The Taj itself has been most successfully repaired, and shines out in all the 
glory of the original conception. • 

The actual tombs of Shah Jahan and bis wife, in the crypt, have yet to receive 
slight repairs to tbe mosaics and some of the. mosaic work in the chambered 
corridor above wants attention 


Gardens at Agra. —The garden at the Taj is most beautifully kept up, but 
the water channels and fountains are often empty; and seeing that & canal is no 
great distance off, it would be ar improvement to bring water straight into the garden, 
instead of trusting to raising it from the river by bullock-power. The gardens 
at Sikatnlra and at Jhnad-u-1Jowl ah stands in need of larger expenditure than can 
be afforded from local funds at the disposal of Mr. Lawrence, the # Collector; and 
it would greatly enhance the value of the restoration of the buildings at those 
places if sufficient money were granted to permit of the enclosures being put in 
substantial order, after which local resources can keep them up. 

Mr. Heath has got some 100 plans and drawings of the buildings in his 

Drawings of buildings nntlpr the chaige for preservation, and they form a valuable 

Archaeological Division, Nftrtb-Western means of studying native architecture. It would, 

Provinces. I think, lie advisable in time to more profusely 

illustrate ornamental details of tile-work, painted decorations, carvings, metal and 
wood work; but I am strongly of opinion that the drawings should be reproduced 
in the best possible style and publis/fbd in single plates for use in schools of art 
throughout India and for side to artisans . Before suggesting that Government 
should sanction any particular sum for the purpose, it Would be advisable to send 
ona drawing to a publisher and to get a specimen done and ^n estimate of oost. 

The best publishing firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel 

---- ; -——-—■--- 

* The grounds were a mere watte when Mr. Lawrence commenced to clear them, and the i uncle 
exceedingly thick cm one side of the mausoleum. * b 

t“ Great attention has been given to the Twi. The restoration of the eastern has been 

almost completed. The broken marbles of the walls and vaulted openings have been replaced bv new 
Slabs, and the renovation of the inlaid work has been steadily going on. The interior of tlm builduur 
I» now in an almost perfect condition. The great gateway has been repaired, and its pinnacles, which 
had fallen or been blown down, have been re*ereeted. Notwithstanding all thiB, it will fan-* Myora j 
years of careful and patient labour before the Taj and its surrounding buildings can be ■ placed in 
a thoroughly safe and satisfactory state."— {Extract from Sir John Stracheg’s Minute of U6tl August 
1875) 
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& Co. of Bans j and the reproduction of these drawings could be entrusted to +*>»«» 
with great 'confidence in a satisfactory and highly creditable result. 


HiL 


Memorandum on the Conservation of Ancient and other Architectural Remains in 
* India. 


LUtu of principal buildings. 


The accompanying libts of buildings and 
monuments in— 


Bengal, 

North-Western Provinces and Oudli, 
The Punjab, 

Rajpntana, 

Central India, 


Central Provinces, 

Hyderabad, 

Mysore, 

British Burma, 
Madras, 


Bombay, &e.. 


which I drew up recently, have been compiled from official lists and from 
such books as Ferguson's Indian Architecture, liousselet’s India and its Native 
Princes, General Cunningham's numerous Reports, &c. 


The information available from these sources is not entirely complete j but 
the buildings named are among those of the first iinpoilanee, and are sufficiently 
numerous to convince even the least appreciative of the large field which exists for 
conserving the historical art monuments of India. 


2 . I use tiie word “ conservation," because it seems to include all that 

is required for the protection of works of ait, 
otuwr,»'Km. and foi the production of permanent and con¬ 

venient methods for facilitating their useful study. 

Under conservation may be included— 


(1) Custody.^ j (3) Restoration. 

(2) Preservation. | (!>) Illustration. \ 

Custody and preservation would appear to be duties which the local civil authori¬ 
ties could undertake satisfactorily, whilst the work of restoration and illustration 
would require a staff possessed of special qualifications. 

3. Custody will take some time and trouble to organise properly : an unintel- 

ligent and sleepy chowkidar would be no efficient 
Coatoay, ( guardian. I would recommend that a corps* of 

native custodians be enrolled in each district according to requirements, selected, 
perhaps, from pensioned police or soldiers. They should wear a distinctive badge, 
and have clear instructions briefly engraved on it. 


4. It would be of some educational benefit to compile for each administrative 

area a short and popular account of the most 
Dutriet Manuals. interesting buildings and monuments. These, 

printed in English as well as the Vernacular, would' possibly tend to create greater 
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6, It might algo be worth while to affix to some of the moat important 
Buildings to have their name* and buildings a notice in some imperishable material, 
dates affixed to them. siifch as enamel or glazed pottery, giving the name 

and date both in English and the Vernacular. 

Nothing exposes a ruin to wanton ill usage so much as ignorance of its history, 
except, indeed, in tho case of those who ought to know bettA*, and who, if not 
deterred by authority, remove or chip off parts of a monument became it possesses 
historical or artistic traditions. 


Preservation. 

respect of— 


6. Preservation is a work which native keepers 
might partially attend to, as, for ittttanoe, in 


(a) cleanliness, 

(4) keeping down vegetation. 

But 

(c) the removal of thick jungle without injury to old buildings, 

(rtf) clearing mins of debut., 

(c) setting up fallen portions of a building, 

(/*) collection of carved or other ornamental fragments, 

(g) erection of enclosures to keep off eattle, &c., 

would require periodical and special measures to he undertaken by district author¬ 
ities. 


7. Restoration is a work which could only be undertaken after the collection 

of very full inlormation. It is in itself a very 
Restoration. delicate afian, for, unless it lx* first rate, is best 

left alone. The costly nature of such work is, moreover, a good leason for treating 
each case in detail and after full consideration. 


8 . Mr. James Feignsson could furnish a list of important architectural 
monuments which should be kept in a constant state of preservation or restoration, 
and I think he would piobably include some of the following:— 


Bengal — 

Shir Shah's Tomb at Sassevgm. 

The Golden Mosque at Gaur. 

The Admah Mosque at Maldah. 
Temple at Sadri at Pansnath. 
Temples in the Puri District, Orissa. 

The North-Western Provinces and Oudh — 


List of some fine hmHhnpt that arc 
woitbj of rtpan oi icatorution. 


The Jama Masjid at Bodaun. 

* Jama Masjid at Jaunpur. . 

* Atala Masjid at Jaunpur. 

* Akbar's Palace, &e., al Fatchpur-Sikri. 

* Temple of Govind Dev a at Bindrabun. 

. * Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra. 

* Palace buildings in the Agra Fort. • 

, * The Taj Mahal, Agra. 

* Tomb of Itmad-u-Dowlah, Agra. ’ 

Hall in the Fort at Allahabad. 

Temple of Visitveshwar at Benares. 

jPT.2?.— Building* marked* luf voder the North*Western Provinces Archfeological Division. ^ 
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The Punjab— 


Raypniana — 


Central India— 


Central Province t— 


Hatderabod— 


Maisur— 


Prill th Burma 
Madras— 


Bombay— 


The Kutub Mmar, Delhi. 

Ilumayun's Tfimb, Delhi. 

Jama Maspd, Delhi. 

PJoce buddings iu the Port of Delhi. 

Goklt n Temple at Aumtsai .* 

Tomb of Raupt Sing at Lahote. 

Palace buildings in the Foit at Lahore. 

Tomb of Jahangir at Sh.thdara, Lahoic, 

Shih Garde/ in Multan. 

Siuli Slum's Tabrez in 1 fultan. 

The Aihai-dm-ka-Jhompra, Ajmir 
Tovur of Viotol> it Chittm. 

Jama temples at Mount \bu. 

Palace at Amber, ntai Jeypoie. 

Palaces, Udaipui. 

Railing') ami Gateways of the Gieat Tope at 
Sam hi 

Palace buildings in tlie F irt at Gwalioi. 

Tomb ot Muhammad Gluub at Gwalior. 

* Temples at Rliajuiahn. 

J.an Temple^ at Gwalior 

Run nhable Temple and uiculai onclosuic at 
Bliera Ghat. 

Ruin' at h-ftianbel lioai Towai 
FineTimplc at Janp>ir 
Temples at Maikundi. 

The Kylas at Ellora. 

Caves at Elloia, 

Cave at Ajunta. 

Temples at Maikui, Bei ai. 

Temples at Hullabid. 

Temples at Belui. 

Jama llastis at bravana Belgula 

Inhumation loo meagre. 

The Seven Pagodas, Madras. 

Temple at Clullambaiam, South Areot. 

Ham pi 

Tope at Amravati. 

Tu umala Naik’s Palace at Madura. 

Temple at Amliernatli. 

Buddings at Bi|apur. 

Buildings at Ahmedahad. 

Temples at Put udkal, Dharwar. 

Mosque and Tombs at Tatta, Sind. 


^ * The Sikh* contribute liberally toward* the maintenance of tilt* building, and xeatoration* am going 

4k. When I rMted the temple os the 11th April Ifwt, the place vm ao thronged with natives that 1 bad 
f ,io <>M?wtinaity <rf chapriy n e wtoiag the taWtr#- 
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9, The collection of illustrative matter has an importance quite apart from his- 
n , torical or archeological interest, as it is by such 

means alone that the architecture an<l art of India 
can be studied. Builders and artisans of this great country cannot be expected 
to keep alive the instincts of their styles, except by making themselves acquainted 
with the varieties of the ancient and modern arts of India, fin connection with 
thig subject, I lately drew up a brief note on industrial art, which I submitted to 
Government. See Appendix G, page xvi.) 

Dutton Of a Conservator of Anriont .10- To inaugurate the scheme of conservation, it 
and other Architectural Remains in will be necessary to select a Conservator, whose 
India. ‘ . * 


[a) to 


(*) 

(c) 




duty it should be- 

convey to Local Governments and Administrations the wishes of the 
Government of India concerning the custody and preservation of 
Imildings; 

to arrange for the production of local manuals, &e.; 

to inspect buildings with the view of advising Govemment’as to the 
measures necessary for repair or restoration ; 
to direct operations of draftsmen for the purpose of collecting illustrations 
of Indian ornamental art. * 


11. For repair, restoration and illustration, a special organisation will be 
required for various localities. There can be no fetter plan than the constitution 
(after the plan of Sir John Strachey) of a special charge in tlip Public Works 
Department of each great Province for the preservation of works of art and 
antiquity. 

In many cases of repair, &c., Local Governments have no better agency than 
that of the Public Works under their orders; hut it is only by those who take an 
interest in such work that it can be projieily carried out. 

Mr. Gibbs of the Bombay Ci\il Service, when Assistant Commissioner under 
•Sir Bartle Frere in Sind, ananged for the repair of the Jama Ma3jid at Tatta, and 
says, in a Minute on the Bombay Archeological Survey dated June 1S73, that be 
got the work done by enlisting the sympathies of the Muhammadan community; 
and it was afterwards estimated that the cost would have been four times the 
amount if the repairs had been done by the Public Woiks Department. 

3£. For special repai -s, preservation and illustrations «j,l will probably be 
Divisions for special repair and pre- necessary to create divisions similar to tliat in the 
servtttion. North-Western Provinces for— 


( 1 ) 

(2) The Punjab. 

C Central Provinces. 

(8) < Rajputana. 

(.Central India. 


Bengal. 

(4) ( 5°“i bay i*a 
' ' (. Haulerabad. 

, R x f Madras. 

' ' 1 Maisur 


In anticipation of the appointment of these establishments being sanctioned, 
I would recommend that some of the buildings under the immediatef jurisdiction of the 
Government of India, mentioned in paragraph 8, should be visited with the view 
of ascertaining the means and approximate cost of undertaking necessary repairs or 
restoration. , 


* Major Maat, B.B., was appointed Curator of Ancient Buildings for tbe Bombay Presidency in 
1878, and was working in correspondence with Mr. Burgess, the Ardiroological Surveyor in Bombay. 
Knquiry wiil 1 e made as to bow Uf be bas been able to undertake repairs, and whether be has any, and 
what, establishment. 



worm AW*suct b &—gbsmial. 

1ft. General Cunningham in 1874 made the recommendation that jsS ancient 
Civil authorities the proper custodian* buildings not in use for Worship should be ftbiiytd 
of artistic building*. under the sole charge of the chief civil authority 

of the district; but it is specially in the case of fine buddings associated with 
military establishments that very clear ruling is required as to what should be in 
the charge of the civil authorities. All buildings of historical or artistic interest 
in fort® like those at Delhi, Lahore and Gwalior, should be taken out of v£he 
charge of the military authorities and placed in the charge of the Local Government. 
At Agra the palace buildings and other works of art in the Fort are in the charge of 
the Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division of the North-Western 
Provinces; and this arrangement presents no difficulties, as in any case of disturb* 
anoe the whole of the buddings would, like those iu the city of Agra outside the 
Fort, come under military occupation and charge, and the civil authority temporarily 
superseded. 

In Madras the custom is to consider the charge of all buildings of historical 
or architectural interest to be vested in the revenue officials of each district, except¬ 
ing those that are under the Public Works Department for repairs. 

There is no organisation yet established in Madras for either investigating or 
conserving the wonderful and beuutihd monuments of that Presidency. 

14. As far as the discovery of buned iuins or works of art is concerned, the 

Art for the Preservation of Monument*. ' J i VjsU1 f Trove Act of lh7S appears to furnish 

the civil authorities with all necessary power for 
dealing with valuable carvings, inscriptions, coins, oi other discoveries; but in 
regard to the preservation of buildings and monuments, unless existing legislation 
ia sufficient, au Act similar to Sir John Lubbock’s would seem requisite. 
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at Pali, m the I Said to be the finest temple in the | 
4 district , 
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Tempi© at Tinner© By ... I An enclosure 508 fett by 766 feet ... I . I Preservation desirable 
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Built 1589 A.D.; both mosques and No information 
minarets are decorated with earr¬ 
ing* covered with platter. 
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lxxiii r 


I 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department (Surveys), 
No. 3C£42, dated Fort William, the 2nd February 1881. 

• 

Observations. —Her Majesty's Secretary of State having sanctioned the ap¬ 
pointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments, whose duties will be to superintend, 
under the Supreme Government, the conservation of th£ most celebrated and import¬ 
ant examples of national arehaiology and architecture throughout India, the Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council is pleased to appoint Captain li. H- Cole, R.E., to 'be 
Curator, and to direct him, in communication with the Local Governments and 
Administrations, -to inspect the principal monuments throughout India, the histori¬ 
cal and archaeological value of many of which has been brought &o notice by General 
Cunningham and the other officers engaged in the Archaeological Survey oi India, in 
order to frame a scheme for their protection and conservation. * . 

8. The national buildings of the Indian Empire are so numerous and so valu¬ 
able, as well from an arcliseological as from an artistic point of view, that the Gov¬ 
ernor Genera] in Council feels confident of meeting with ready co-operation from 
all the Provincial Governments, and desires That all possible assistance may be 
afforded to the officer to whom the organisation of the new department is confided. 

3. The appointment of Captain Cole was notified in the Gazette of India of 
the 29th ultimo. 


K 

Extract from a letter from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, to Local Governments and 
Administrations, dated the 12th August 1881. 

* * * * * 

8. The main object of Captain Cole’s appointment is to give the Government 
of India and Local Governments the advantage of professional advice in questions 
concerning the restoration and conservation of ancient monuments throughout In¬ 
dia. All schemes for such works should, therefore, be considered by Local Govern¬ 
ments in consultation with Captain Cole, but he will not be directly concerned with 
the estimates for the work, which should be prepared by the officers of the Local 
Governments. 

8. Should the estimated cost of any work be more than the Provincial Services 
can afford, the Local Government will be at liberty to apply for any additional sum 
required to the Government of India, by whom a certain sum will be set apart yearly 
for such purposes. * 

4. On the work being approved by the Government of India, or in the event 
of the Local Government being able to carry it ont without assistance from that 
authority, it will rest with the Local Government to carry it out j but Captain Cole 
should be referred to from time to time as occasion may. require during the execu¬ 
tion of the work, and any suggestions of his should receive full consideration. 

• . 10 
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letter from Captain H. H. Cole, U.E., Curator of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments in India, No. 512, dated Simla, the 10th November 
1881, to ( the Secretary to the Government of Iftdia, Home 
Department. 

I have the honour to submit the following recommendations for dealing to 
the best advantage with the various architectural illustrations in course of prepar¬ 
ation in my Department. 

Si. Fourteen years ago, when the subject of Indian architecture was exciting 
a great and general interest at the Paris Exhibition of 1807,* I addressed a note 
on the collection of information about the architecture of India (dated Naini Tal, 
June 1867} to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department. 

In paragraph 2 of that note I thus drew attention to the importance of reviv¬ 
ing in this country a knowledge of its national art:— 

“ (2) Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for study in England, there 
would be a good opportunity for representing at various museums in India a history of Native 
architecture. The education o£ natives whose modern art. is daily becoming more and inoro 
corrupted, and all originality and identity being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration.” 

• 

8. I again drew attention to this subject in my report for the year 1869-70 
in which I submitted a brief narrative of my surveys in Kashmir, the North-West- 
em Provinces, and of the casting operations at Sanchi in Central India. In the 
appendix of that report, quoted as follows, reference is made to the illustrations 
prepared in Kashmir and Die neighbourhood of Agra, at Fateh pur Sikri, Bindra- 
bun and Dig, which were published by order of the Secretary of State at the 
India Office 

“ 1. The study of Indian Art and Architecture is more important than would appear at first 
sight, and I append here a short note on the principal aims which I endeavour to keep in view 
is colleoting illustrations. 

•‘As hearing on our knowledge of India the study is important to those who wish to know who 
the people of this great country are, and what state they existed in before the Muhammadan 
invasion. 

“ The faith, state of civilisation, and prosperity of the natives who 'occupied any particular 
period or locality may be found engraved on the architecture of the country, and these stone 
'records are all the more precious when it is considered that there are few written annals that can 
be trusted. 

“ 2. To English architects the study offers a means of elucidating the true position of 
■architecture in England, by widening the base of observation and enabling students to realise the 
definition of architecture as an * art,' and not as a system of copying. 

, ”8. Architeeturejn India is a living art, influencing not merely the forms and details of 

buil din gs, but giving birth also to nearly all those ornamental details which render so many Indian 
manufactures valuable as being at _ once ornamental and useful. The instruction, therefore, of 
native builders and Artisans in the different styles of Indian architecture appears to he the chief 
remedy for preventing modem Indian buildings from lacking instinctive native merit free from 
efforts to copy European styles, and for rendering Indian ornamental manufactures of sufficient 
ornamental novelty to find a' market not only in this country, hat in Europe. 


* The illustrated volumes published in 1886 under the auspices of the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India, edited by Mr. T. C. Hope, c.s., together with the photographs#of Indian 
huQdingaexhiMteil at Paris, brought the subject prouiiuently forward. 
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" 4. With special view, therefore, of making full use of such illustrations as are now being 
produced of Indian buildings, I venture to suggest that the photographs and drawings be freely 
circulated throughout Iudia for study and reference. 

“ Schools of Art, Native Colleges, and Museums should, I think, exhibit them in series with 
vernacular notes. Municipal communities and civil authorities should possess copies of each 
series for reference, and 1 cannot but think that many appropriate forms could be selected out of 
which to design municipal and other buildings for native purposes.* ”— {appendix, quoted from 
the Report, dated Camp Sanchi, February 1880.) 

4, The illustrations in course of elaboration in my office are of three kinds— 
(a) Rough sketches to illustrate preliminary reports. 

(4) Plans and drawings to illustrate recommendations for the preserva¬ 
tion of buildings, &c. 

(c) Plans, drawings, details, photographs in illustration of Indian 
architecture and art. • 

5. The accompanying printed catalogue of the rough drawingsf prepared by 
my draftsmen during the last year shows how much material has been collected. 
Many of these drawings have already been faired out for the Lahore and Delhi 
projects. 

Besides these, Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer for the Conservation of Ancient 
Buildings in the North-Western Provinces, has prepared a considerable number 
of excellent drawings of buildings at Agra, Ijindrabun, Mahoba, Hamirpur, 
Jaunpur, &c. 

8. As I have already pointed out in my report of 10th May 1880, these 
illustrations to be of value should be reproduced in the Itest possible style, and 
published in single plates for use in schools of art throughout India, and for sale to 
artisans. The best firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel & 
Co. of Paris. They have published some unequalled volumes on Oriental Art, and 
have abundant facilities for reproducing coloured drawings by ehromolithography, 
by etching, and by engraving on steel and copper-plate. I have no hesitation in 
recommending that they be entrusted with the reproduction of the drawings above 
mentioned ; but it would be essential to find out what are the points to observe, 
so that the engravers, &c., may have the least difficulty in reproducing from 
original plans and drawings. 

When I have ascertained this, the drawings can be sent frem India to Paris 
and published without further delay. 

I would suggest that authority be given for me to incur a sum not exceeding 
Rs, 5,000 allotted out of this years grant for conservation in getting a selection of 
the drawings reproduced. 


* During my stay last year at Bindrabun, I saw in progress a Hindu house which was being built at 
the*cxponse of a Lucknow bunker. It is not too much to say that it was th# most hideously hybrid 
structure I have ever seen. The capitals were Ionic, the polished marble pillars Hut^l> the details Hindu,. 
Muhammadan, Gothic! And the doors and windows closed by green venotians. 

f It is unnecessary to print the list here. It consists of 469 plans and details. 
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Catalogue of Works of Reference bearing on Indian and 
Oriental Architecture, Art, and Archaeology. 

( Under correction.) 

Some six mouths ago 1 procured lists of the Indian and Oriental 
Art Books of Reference in the Art Library of the Kensington Museum. 
These lists I now give, keeping those on India separate from those bear¬ 
ing on Oriental Art. They contain a large number of most valuable 
volumes, many O of which are out of print and difficult to get. Edwin 
Parsons, 45 Brompton Road, London, and other dealers in rare books 
will generallyferret out a copy, if it is going; but both Messrs. Thacker, 
Spink & Co,, in Calcutta, and Thacker & Co., Bombay, have most of 
the modem works, and some of the reprints of the earlier ones. 

Provincial Gazetteers of the Indian Empire can he obtained at the 
various Government presses. * Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of India is 
published by Triibner & Co. 

Fergusson and Taylor's Architecture at Beejapore, and Architecture 
in Dharwar and Mysore, can be had of John Murray, London, but the 
photographs are out of print. 

Fergusson and Burgess 1 Cave Temples of India is procurable 
through Thacker and Co., Bombay. General Cunningham's Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey Reports are published by the Superintendent of Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta. - 

Dr. K Burgess' Archaeological Reports of Western India are pub¬ 
lished by Allen and Co., London, but cam be had at Thacker and Co., 
Bombay. Mr. Growsc's Mathura Memoir is published at the Govern¬ 
ment Press, Allahabad. 

Biddulph's Tribes of the Hindu Kush may be had from Thacker, . 
Spink and Co., Rajandralala Mittra's Budn Gya, Bengal Secretariat 
Press, and wfy official and illustrated Reports on the Conservation of 
Indian Monuments are being published by the Indian Government. 

A cheap edition of Rousselet's India and its Native Princes can be 
had of Thacker and Co., Bombay, price Rs. 9-8-0. 

The following are interesting works :— 

Ujfalvy, Bourdon: De Paris & Samarkand. Hachette and Co., 
Paris, 1880. 

Faria Souza : History of the Discovery and Conquest of India by 
the* Portuguese; translated by Captain John Stevens, 1694. 

Athanasius Nitikins: Travels in the Deccan, 1470 ; translated by 
R. M. Major, Esq., Hakluyt Society. 

Firdausi: Shahnameh, in Persian and French (to be had at 
Thacker's, Bombay). 

Tod, James: Rajasthan (a reprint to be had at Thacker's, Bombay). 
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Indian Ght^&e j Books, published by Messrs. Thacker §r Co., 
Bombay, and by Messrs. Thacker, Spink 8f Co., Calcutta. 


Bs. 

Keene's Guide to Delhi . . ... ... 2-12 

9 ) 

- - Agra ... ... ... ... 2-4 

-Lucknow, Allahabad .. ... ... 2-12 

Maclean's Guido to Bombay ... ... ... 5_o 

Murray's Handbooks, Part 1, Madras . . ... 9-g 

-- Part 2, Bombay... ... ... 9-8 

Sherring's Guide to Benares . . . ... £_4 

Tourist's Guide, Calcutta to Mooltan, Allahabad to Bombay ... 2-8 

The Cashmir Handbook, by Ince . ... • ... fi.o 

Bholanath Chunder's Travels of a Hindu ... ... 12-0 

How we did the Lions of the North-West ... ... 1-0 

The Delhi Handbook, by Stephen , m . ... ... 0-8 

The Tounst's Guide .. ... ... ... 2-0 

The Archaeology of Delhi, by Carr Stephen • 


History of Mandu, by a Bombay Subaltern, published in Bom¬ 
bay Education Society's Press for the Maharajah of Dliar. 

(i) 

Catalogue of Books, &c., bearing on Indian Art. 

• 

Alexander (James Edward). —Travels from India to England; com¬ 
prehending a visit to the Burma Empire, and a journey through 
Persia, Asia Mmoi, Euiopcan Turkey, etc , m the years 1825-26. 
Illustrated with maps and plates.— 4-to : London , 1827. 

Annesley (George Viscount Vactnixa) .—Voyages said Travels to 
India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 
1802-06. By George Viscount Valeutia. Plates and maps. 
—3 vols. } 4to: London , 1809. 

Atkinson (James).—S ketches in Afghanistan, by James Atkinson, Esq., 
[lithographed plates by Louis and Charles Haghe].— Folio .* 
London , n. d., 1842. 

Bblnos (Mrs. S. C.) .——The Sundhya or the Daily Prayers of the 
Brahmins. Illustrated in a Series of Original Drawings from 
nature, demonstrating their attitudes and different signs and 
figures performed by them during the Ceremonies of their 
morning Devotions, and likewise their Poojas, etc. In 24 
(coloured) plates, by Mrs. S. C. Belnos.— Imp. folio : London, 
1851. 
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Bklnos (Mbs. S. C.).— Twenty-four Plates, illustrative of Hindoo and 
European Manners in Bengal. Drawn on stone b;jf*A. Colin, from 
sketches by Mrs. Belnos (text in English and French) .-~-Folio 
London, n, d. 

Bird (Jambs) .—Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the l%iddha and Jaina Religions, illustrated with descriptive 
account of the Sculptures in the Caves of Western India, with 
Translations of the Inscriptions from those of Kanari, Karli, 
Ajanta, Ellora, Nosik, &e., which indicate* their connexion with 

the Corns and Topes of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 53 plates._ 

Folio : Bombay , 1847 » 

Birdwood (George C. M., C.S.I., M. D.), now Sir G. — The Industrial 
Arts of India. With map and woodcuts. Published for the 
Committee of Council on Education.— 2 vols.. large cr. 8i'c : 
London , 1880. 

Blaqdon (Francis W illtaw) . —A Brief History of Ancient and Modem 
India, from the Earliest Periods of Antiquity to the termination 
of the late Mahratta War.— Obi. foho : London , 1805. 

Breeks (James Wilkinson).— An Account of the Primitive Tribes and 
Monuments of the Nilgins. By the late J. W. Breeks; edited 
by his widow.— 4to : London , 1873. 

Broughton (Thomas Dijeii).— The Costume, Character, Manners, Domes¬ 
tic Habits, and Religious Ceremonies of the Malirattas. With 10 
coloured engravings, from drawings by a native Artist.— 4lo : 
Ifondon, 1813. 

Buchanan (Dr. Francts).— A Journey from Madras through tlio coun¬ 
tries of Mysore, Canara, and Mala liar, performed under the 
orders of i he Most Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor 
General of India, for the express purpose of investigating the 
state of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce ; the Religion, Manners, 
and Customs; the llistoiy. Natural and Civil, and Antiquities, 
in the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, and the countries 
acquired by the Hon. East India Company, in the late and 
former wars, from Tippoo Sultan. By Francis Buchanan, 
M.D. Illustrated by a map and numerous other engravings.— 

3 vols+ 4/o : London, 1807. 

Burgess (James).— Archaeological Survey of Western India. Vol. I., 
Report on the First Season's Operations in the BelgAm and 
Kaladgi Districts, January to May, 1874; Vol. II., Report 
on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kaeh, 1871-75; Vol. III., 
Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, 
in the territories of Ilis Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
1875-76. 3 vols., with photograph and lithograph plates .—ttoual 
4to : London, 1874-78. 

Burmese War, The.— (Eighteen coloured views taken at and near 
Rangoon, by Lieutenant Joseph Moore, 89th Regiment; and 
six coloured engravings illustrative of the combined operations 
of the Forces in the Burman Empire, 182.1 and 1825. Painted 
by T. Stotliard, R. A., from original sketches by Captain 
Marryat, R. N.).— Obi. folio : London , 1826. 
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Bernes (Lieutenant Alexander) .—Travels in Bokhara; being 1 the 
account *of a journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, and Persia; 
also the.narrative of a voyage on the Indus from the sea to 
Lahore, with presents from the King- of Groat Britain, perform¬ 
ed under the orders of the Supreme Government of India, in 
the years 1831, 1832, and 1833 .—3 rot*., rou.Qvo: London , 
1834. 


'Caldecott (John*). —Description of an Observatory established at Tre- 
vandrum by Ilis Highness the Raja of Travancore.— 4to r 
Madras, 1837 ; London, 1839. 

Clark (Mrs. II.). Summer Scenes in Kashmecr, Drawn on stone 
by J. Needham, from sketches by Mrs. H. Clark (12 litho¬ 
graphs).— Imp. folio : London, 1858. 

Cole (Henry IIardy). —Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir 

5 >repared under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
ndia in Council, from photographs, plans, and drawings token 
by order of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant; R.E., etc.— Folio : London, 1870. 

Cole (Henry H\rl»).—T he Architecture of Ancient Delhi, especially 
the Buildings around the Kutub ^dinar, by Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R.E., eto.— Folio : London, 1872. 

Cole (IIenry Hardy). —Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra and Agra, 
showing the mixed Ilmdu-Mahometlan style of Upper India, 
prepared at the India Museum under the authority of the Secre¬ 
tary of Stale in Council, from photographs, plans and drawings 
taken by order of the Government of India by Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, It. E.— Folio : London, 1873. 

Cole (II hnh y I1ard\) . —Catalogue of the Objects of Indian Art exhibited 
in the South Kensington Museum, compiled for the Science and 
Art Department by II. H. Cole., Lieutenant, R.E. Illustrat'd by 
wo<xlcuts and a map of India showing the localities of various 
art industries.— 8no : London , 1874 . 

Cordiner (James). —A Description of Ceylon, containing an Account 
of the Country, Inhabitants, anil Natural Productions; with 
narratives of a tour round the island m lSOO, the Campaign in 


Candy jn 1803, and a journey to Ramistoram in lHfH. 
ed by 25 engravings from original drawings .—2 
London, 1807. 


Illustrat¬ 
ion*., 4to : 


Costumes. —A collection of fifty-nine original coloured drawings of 
Indian costumes— 4to. 


Costumes, Indian.—Fifty-three original coloured drawings of Indian 
Costumes. — 8vo. 


Cunningham (Alexander). —An Essay on the Arian Order of Architec¬ 
ture as exhibited in the Temples of Kashmir, 'by Alexander 
Cunningham. [Plates .]—Svo Calcutta, 1848. * 

Cunningham (Alexander). —The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monu¬ 
ments of Central India, comprising a brief historical sketch of the 
nse, progress, and decline of Buddhism, with an account of the 
opening and examination of the various groups of Topes around 
Bhilsa. By Brevet-Major Alexander Cunningham. Illustrated 
with thirty-three plates.— -8vo : 1854. 
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Cunningham (Alexander) .—The Ancient Geography of India. I—The 
Buddhist Period, including the campaigns of Alexander and the 
travels of Hwen Thaang. With 13 maps.— ‘Royal 8vo : London, 
187 1» 

Cunningham (Alexander) .—The Stupa of Bharhut or Buddhist Monu¬ 
ment (Ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative of 
Buddhist legend and history in the third century B. C. Pub¬ 
lished by order of the Secretary of State for India. With 57 
plates.— 4to : London , W. II. Allen 8f Co., Sfc., 1879. 

Daniell (T. and W.).—Antiquities and Views in India, from the draw¬ 
ings of Thomas Daniell. 143 engravings (one wanting ).—Large 
folio: London, 1799. 

Daniell (ThomaS and William).—A Picturesque Voyage to India, by 
the way joi China, by Thomas Daniell, R. A. and William Daniell, 

' A.R.A.— Obi. 4to : London, 1810. 

Daniell (W illiam) . Eastern Legendary Tales and Oriental Romances ; 
being a representation of oriental manners and habits, exhibit¬ 
ing a true picture of eastern society. Embellished with engrav¬ 
ings on steel, from drawings by the late W. Daniell, R. A. 
—vo Is., 8vo : n. d. t 

DlXON (C. J.) .—Sketch of Mairwara; giving a brief account of the 
origin and habits of the Mairs, their subjugation by a British 
Force ; their civilisation, and conversion into an industrious 
peasantry ; with descriptions of various works of irrigation in 
Mairwara and Ajmeer, constructed to facilitate the operations 
of agriculture, and guard the districts against drought and famine. 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and views, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. J>. Dixon — ito : London, 1850. 

Dow (Alexander).—T he History of Hindustan ; translated from the 
Persian. The second edition, revised, altered, corrected, and 

greatly enlarged.— 2 vole., 4to : London, 1770. 

# 

D , Oylky (Sir.Charles, B\rt.).—T he Costume and Customs of Modem 
India; from a collection of drawings by Charles D*Oyley, Esq. ; 
engraved by J. II. Clark and C. Dubourgj with a preface and 
copious descriptions, by Captain Thomas Williamson.— Fol.: 
London , 1813. 

D'Otley (Sir Charles, Bart.).—T he European in India, from a collec¬ 
tion of drawings by C. D’Oyley engraved by J. II. Clark and C. 
Dubourg ; with a preface and copious descriptions, by Captain 
Thomas Williamson ; accompanied with a brief history of An¬ 
cient* and Modern India by F.W. Blagdon.— 4lo : London, 1818. 

D’Oylet (Sir Charles, Bart.).—V iews of Calcutta and its Environs. 
By the late Sir Charles D'Oyley, Bart. (26 lithographs).— Imp. 
folio: London, 1848. 

Eden (Honourable Miss E.) .—Portraits of the Princes and People of 
India.-— Folio : London, 1844 . 
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Elliott (Commander Robert). —Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea; drawn by Front, Stanfield, Cattermole, 
Purser, Cox, Austen, See., from original sketches by Commander 
Robert Elliott, 11. A., with descriptions by Emma Roberts.— 
2 vo/s. m 1, 4 fit, n. d. 

Fane (Henry Edward). —Five Years in India; comprising a Narrative 
of Travels in the Presidency of Bengal, a Visit to the Court of 
Ruujeet Sing, a Residence in the Himalayah Mountains, an 
Account of the late Expedition to Cabul and Afghanistan, Voyage 
down the Indus, and Journey Oveiland to England, by Henry 
Edward Fane, Esq .—2 tols., bvo : London, lb 12. 

Fergusson (Jamis).— Illustrations of the Roek-eut Temples of India. 
Selected from the best examples of the different senes 
of eaves at Elloia, Ajunta, Cuttack, Salbette,* Karli, .and 
Maha\ ellipore. l)tawn on stone by Mr. J. C. Dibdin, from 
sketches can fully made on the spot, with the assistance of the 
camera lucnla, in the >ears I83N-39. By James Fergusson 
Esq.—Text 6 1 o, atlas Joho : Londpn, lb Jo. 

Fergusson (James). —The Rock-cut Temples of India Illustrated by 
seventy-four photographs taken on * the spot by M.ijoi Oil. 
Described by James Fcigusson, F. R. S.— 8no . London, 1804. 

Fi rgusson (Jamfs). —On the Study of Indian Architecture. By 
James Ketgusson F.R.S. From the “ Journal of th< bounty if 
Arts,” December 21st, 180(5.— 10pp., royal bt o : 1 S66. 

Feroitsson (J iin ■>).—Tree and Serpent Worship or Illustrations of 
Mythology and Art in India in the liist and foui th •«. outlines 
after Chnst. From the sculptures of the Buddhist Topi s at 
Samlu and Amra\ati. Piepared uuder the authority of the 
Se< rotary of State for India m Coum ll. ‘Willi intioduefory 
essays and deseuplions of the plates by James Fergusson, Esq., 
91) photographs and lithographs.— 4to : London, lbOS. 

# • 

Fergusson (James). —Tree and Serpent Yforship, cte , second edition, 

revised, corrected, and in great part re-vviitten.— Itu: London, 
1873. 

Flrgusson (James).-— Illustrations of Various Styles of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture. A series of fifteen photographs of some of the most 
important buildings in India, erected between 11. C. 2o() and 
A. D. 1S30. With a lecture on the Study of Indum Aichitii - 
ture, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts* on J9th 
December 180G, by James Fergusson, F.R.S., and a report of 
the discussion which ensued. (Printed for the use of the 
Schools of Art in the United Kingdom .)—bvo • London, 1S0‘9. 

Ferousson and Burgess. —The Cave Temples of India .—bvo .* London, 
18S0. 
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Forbes (James). —Oriental Memoirs; selected and abridged from a 
series of familiar letters written during seventeen years* residenee 
in India, including observations on parts of Africa and South 
America, and a narrative of occurrences in four India voyages. 
Illustrated by engravings from original drawings, by James 
Forbetf .—4 col4-to : 1813. 

Forrest (Li kitten ant-Colonel). —A Picturesque Tour along the Bivers 
Ganges and Jumna, in Judin, consisting of twenty-four highly 
finished and coloured views, a map and vignettes, from original 
drawings made «Ai the spot, with illustrations, historical and de¬ 
scriptive, by -Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest .—-Ito : 1821. 

Francis (Citaqtes Rk h\ m>).—Skehhesof Native Ijifo in India, with 
view’s in Bajpoutana, Simla, et etc.— Folio: London, 1848. 

* 

Fraser (James Baiui). —Journal of a Tour through Part of the Snowy 
Bunge of the Himalaya Mountains, and to tlve Sources of the 
Bivers Jumna and Ganges. (With an appendix.)— Ho, and 
plates folio: London, 1820. 

Fraser (Jamks Baii.il). — (Views of Calcutta. Coloured plates.)— 
Laryc folio: Jjondon, 1821-20. 

Gilbert (Liwey). — India Illustrated: an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of that 1 input taut ami Interesting Country. By Linney 
Gtlbett. With htnncions splendid steel engravings, after druw- 
. iligs h^ William Daniel], l£-.q., B.A .—800 : London, n.il. 

Gounn (BirnviiD).—A Comparative View of the Ancient Monument* of 
ikdia, particularly those in the island of Salsette near Bombay, as 
described by different writer*. Illustrated with prints. j^By 
Richard Gougli.J — llo : London, 17bo. 

Orindlay (Robert Mi< lvit/lf) .—Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture 
chiefly on the Western Side of India, by Captain Hubert 
J. Melville Grindlay, with 30 coloured plates.— Folio: London, 
1826-30. 

JIaedinui: (Honourable Charles Stewart). —Boeolleetions of India. 
Drawn, on stone by J. I). Jlardmge, from the original drawings 
of the Honorable Charles Stewart JIardinge. Part I.— British 
India and the Punjab. Part II.—Kashmir and the Alpine 
Punjdfb.—Atlas folio : 1847. 

Harris (Olattdtt t s) .—The Bnins of Mandoo, the Ancient Mahommedan. 
Capital ol Malwali, in Central India. By J. Guiaud, from the 
original sketches of Captain Claudius Harris, with descriptive 
and historical notices % chiefly founded on Sir J. Malcolm's 
“ History of Central India") and an appendix.— Folio : London, 
18G0. 
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istan, by Captain Lockyer Willis Hart, 22nd Itegiment Bombay 
N. I. (Lithographed by Charles llaglie).— Folio: 1843. 

Hindoos, The. —(Library of Entertaining Knowledge).— 2 vols.: London, 
1834. 

Hodges (William). —Select Views in India, drawn on tfie spot in the 
years 1780, 1781, 1782, and 178 ; 3, and executed in aqua tinta, by 
W. Hodges, R.A. 48 plates, coloured by liaml by the artist, with 
description in English and French.— Imp. folio: London, 1786. 

Hodges (William). —Travels in India during the years 1780-83. 14 
plates.— Ho : London , 1783. 

Home, ( ).—Select Views in Mysore, the country of Tippoo Sultan ; 

from drawings taken on the spot, by Mr. Home, with historical 
descriptions in Persian and English. 29 plates and 4*maps .—liny a l 
4lo : Loudon , 1794. 

Hope and Ferousson.—-A rchitecture at Ahmedabad, the Capital of 
(loozerat, photographed by Colonel Biggs, R.A., with an His¬ 
torical and Descriptive Sketch, by Theodore C. Hope, and Archi¬ 
tectural Notes by .Tames Fergusson. Published for the Com¬ 
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—Supplemental Volume of Plates 4fo: ]SfJ6. 

IIi 1 ntK it (Alkxanheh).—T he Antiquities of Mahavellipooram, or the 
Seven Pagodas. A Lecture delivered before the Native Christian 

Literary Society, March 22iul, 1S72.— 8ro : Madras, 1872. 

IIuNTElt ( \llx \x ukr) .—Correspondenceon the Subject of the Extension 
of Art Education in the different parts of India.— 8oo : Madras , 

1867. 

Hunter (James).— Picturesque Sceneries in the Kingdom of Mysore, 
from 10 drawings taken on the spot by J. llunte.r. Lieutenant in 
the Royal Artillery, serving iu a detachment from that corps under 
Marquis Cornwallis, in the war with Tippoo Sultan* Kng’raved 
under the direction of Edward Orme (coloured plated).— Obl.J'ol. : 
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Hunter (W. W.).—Orissa, by W. W. Hunter. With plates.—2 rols., 
8vo : London , 1872. 

India. —To India, and hack by the Cape. By a Traveller.* With 
numerous drawings on wood and stone, by Johu Corbet Anderson i 
18 plates.— ito : Croydon , 1858. 

India Mitseum. —Return to an Address of the Honorable House of 
Commons, dated 20th July 1870, for “ copy of the Resolutions or 
Resolution of the Secretary of State for India in Council respect¬ 
ing the transfer, with the opinions of the Members of Council 
recorded thereon. "— fcap.fol. „• London, 1876. 
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Indian Institute.—T he Proposed Indian Institute. Article from Fraser’s 
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Indian Ornament.——A Collection of Drawings in "Water Colours from 
Objects of Indian Manufacture in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
—In portfolios. 

James (A. G. F. Eliot).—I ndian Industries.— Or. 8vo : London , 1880. 
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the manual and platoon exercises for the use of the Native 
Troops and the British Army in General. With 85 coloured 
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Kershaw (James).—S eries of Views in the Burman Empire, drawn by J. 

■ Kershaw (engraved by W. Daniell). 10 plates.— 061. J'ol., no title: 
London , 1838. 
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Kittoe (Markham).—I llustrations of Indian Architecture from the 
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pur,Benares, Cbunar, and numerous other places in Upper India. 
By Markham Kittoe, Esq. Parts 1-12.— Obi. f olio : Calcutta. 
1838. 

IaANCLES ( Louis Mattuieu).—M onuments Anciens et Modornes de 
FHindoustan, decrits sous le Double Rapport Archieologique, et 
Pittoresque, et precedes d J unc notice geographique, d’uue notice 
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qnarunte-qnatre planches et de trois cartes geograph iquos, dressees 
par M. Barbie Duboeage .—2 vole., folio : Paris , 1821. 

Lewin (T. II.).—Wild Races of South-Eastern India.* By Captain 
T. H. Lewin.— Post 8vo : London , 1810. 

Luard (John,—C aptain, afterwards Major). Views in India, St. 
Helena, *and Car Nicobar. 60 plates.— Sm. fol. : London , 1833. 

Mackenzie (Helen, Mrs.),—S ix Years in India. Delhi, the City of the 
Great Mogul; with an Account of the various Tribes in Hin- 
dostan,^Hindoos, Sikhs, Affghans, &c. A new edition of “ The 
Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana." Revised and corrected by 
the author.--—8 vo: London , 1857. 

Illustrations of the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana, drawn 
by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie.— Fol. : London , 1856. 

Mandelslo (Johannes Albertus Van).—F rench translation. Voyages 
fails de Perse aux Indes-Orien tales, mis en ordre par Adam 
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Olearius, et traduits de l'Allemande, par Abraham dc Wiequefort. 
Nouvelle edition, revue et augment6e; avec une table des cartes 
geographiques, des representations des villes, et autres taille- 
douces.— 2 vols. in 1 , folio: Leide , chez Pierre Vandercla , 1719. 

Manning (Mrs.).— Ancient and Mcdiseval India. By Mrs. Manning. 
With plates.— 2 vole., 8vo: London, 1809. 

Markham (Clements R.).—A Memoir of the Indian Surveys, printed 
by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council. 
With maps.— Folio: London, 1871. 

Martin (It. M.).—The Indian Empire; its History, Topography, Gov¬ 
ernment, Finance, Commerce, and Staple Products. Illustrated 
with maps, portraits, views, &e., from original sketches.— ltoual 
8co: London, 1857. 
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Maurice (Revd. Thomas). —The History of Hindustan; its Arts*and 
its Sciences, as connected with the History of the other Great 
Empires of Asia, during the most ancient periods of the World. 
With numerous illustrative engravings, by the author of Indian 
Antiquities.— 2 vo/s., 4lo , plates : London, 1795-98. 

Maurice (Thomas). —Indian Antiquities; or Dissertations relative to the 
ancient geographical divisions, the pure system of primeval 
theology, the grand code of civil laws, the original form of 
government, the widely extended commerce, and the various 
and profound literature of Hindustan: compared throughout 
with the religion, laws, government and literature of Persia, 
Egypt., and Greece— 7 vols., 8oo : 1800. 

Moon (E).—The Hindu Pantheon.— i/o: London, 1810. 


Mortimer (Stanley). —Narrative to accompany Photographs of Maha 
lialipooram, from Dr. Babington's Translations, R.A.S. Illus¬ 
trations of Rock Cut Temples, by James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.G.S., Chambers' Asiatic Researches, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, and Oliver and Boyd's History of Brit¬ 
ish India.— Crown. 8vo: London, 1870. • 


Museum, South Kensington. —India Museum. Inventory of the Col¬ 
lection of Examples of Indian Art and Manufactures. Trans¬ 
ferred tc the South Kensington Museum .-—Folio: London, 1880. 

Ormk (William) .-Twenty-four views in Hindustan drawn (iff water 
colours) by William Ormc, from the original pictures painted by 
Mr. Daniell and Colonel Ward, now in the possession of Richard 
Chase, Esq., with letter-press. Also fifty-nine water colour 
drawings of costumes of natives of Hindustan. Mounted and 
bound m two vols.— Imp. folio: London, 1800 7) 

Pennant (Thomas) .—The View of Hindustan: Vol. I, Western Hindu¬ 
stan ; Vol. II, Eastern Hindustan.— 4to, with map and 23plates: 
London , 1798. 
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Prinsep (James).—B enares illustrated, in a series of drawings. By 
James Prinsep. Lithographed in England by eminent artists. 
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and Paleographic. JTo which are added useful Tables, illustrat¬ 
ive of Indian History, Chronology, Modern Coinages, Weights, 

• Measures, &e. Edited, with notes and additional matter, by Ed¬ 
ward Thomas, with numerous illustrations.—2 vols.. 8vo : London. 
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Prinsep (Valentine C., A.Tt.A.)—Imperial India. An Artist’s Jour¬ 
nal, illustrated by sketches taken at the Courts of the principal 
Chiefs in India. 2nd edition. With 24» wood engravings 
and 3 maps.— -8vo : London, 1879. 

Ram Raz. —Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. With 1-8 plates 
— 4to : London , 1881. 

Ravbnshaw (John IThnky).—O aur : its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the 
late J. II. Ravenshaw, B.C.S. Revised, with considerable additions 
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Rivett-Carnac, Esq., C.I.E., M.lt.A.S., F.S.A., &c. In the 
ee Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol. XLVTJI, Part 
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Roussklet (Louis).—L’Tnde des Rajahs. Voyage dans Flnde Cenlt-ale 
et dans les Presidences de Bombay et du Bengale. Par Louis 
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Russell (William Howard).—T he Prince of Wales’ Tour. A diary in 
India; with some account of the visit of his Royal Highness to 

J, he Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain and Portugal. With illustra¬ 
tions by Sydney P. 11 all, M.A.— Imp. Svo : London, 1877. 

Salt (Henry) .—Twenty-four Views, in St. Helena, the Cape, India, Cey- * 
lonj the Red Sea, Abyssinia, anti Egypt. From drawings by 
Henry Salt,, Esq. Coloured plates.—Text 4to ; AtlaS elephant 
folio: London, 1822. 

Saltuikov (Aleksyei D„ Prince).—I ndian Scenes and Characters, 

sketched from life by Prince A. Saltuikov. Edited by Edward B. 

Eastwick,— Jf’olio; London, 1859. 
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Schlagintweit (Emil) .—Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by literary docu¬ 
ments and objects of religious worship ; with an account of the 
Buddhist systems preceding it in India. .By Emil Sehlagint- 
weit, LL. D., with a folio atlas of twenty plates and twenty 
tables of native print in the text.—Text rot/. 8vo ; plates and atlas. 
folio : London, 1803. # 

Seely (John B.). —The Wonders of Elora; or the narrative of a jour¬ 
ney to the temples and dwellings excavated out of a mountain of 
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in the East Indies, by the route of Poona, Alitnednuggiir, and 
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Sewet-l (Rowkijt) .—Report on the Amravati Tope, and Excavations on its 
Site in 1*77. By It. Sewell. Printed by order of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council.— Sm. folio: London , 1880. 

SiiEitRivo (Ituv. M. A.).—The Sacred City of the Hindus, an account 
of Benares, in ancient and modorTi times. By the Rev. M. A. 
Sherring. With an introduction by Fitz-Edward Hall, Esq .—10 
woodcuts, 8vo : Loudon, 1808. ■> 

Simms ( Frederick Walter). —England to Calcutta, by the Overland 
Route in 1 S 1-5 : from a manuscript left by F. W. Simms. Edited 
by liis son.— 12mo : London, 1878. 

Simpson (William). —India, Ancient and Modern; a Series of Illustra¬ 
tions <»J‘ Lhe Country and People of India and Adjacent Terri¬ 
tories executed in chroniolitliograpliy from drawings by William 
Simpson. With descriptive literature by John William Kaye.— 
Folio : London, 1807. 

S t.tq. kman (Lieutenant-Colonel W. II.).—Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Official. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. II. Sleeman of the 
Bengal.Army.— 2 volts., 8eo : London, 184-1. » 

SuLTYKOFF (tiie Princk Alexis). —Lithographs from Drawings made in 
• India by Le Prince Alexis Soltykoff, and presented by him to 
Mrs. Keays. (IS views of temples, proc. ssions, &c., and 19 por¬ 
traits).— Imperial atlas folio: Paris, 1841-47. 

Solvyns ^ Balthazar). —A Collection of 250 Etchings descriptive of 
the Manners, Customs, and Dresses of the Hindus.-—3 vols., 
folio : Calcutta, 1799. • 

Also a Catalogue of 250 Coloured Etchings, etc.— Imp. 8vo : Calm 
cutta, 1799. 

Solvyns (Balthazar): —Abridged edition. The Costume of Hindostan, 
elucidated by 60 coloured engravings, with descriptions, by B. 
Solvyns. — Sm.folio London, 1804 . 
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Taylor (Meadows) and Fbrgussov (Jambs).— Architecture at Beejapoor, 
an Ancient Mahometan Capital in the Bombay Presidency, 
photographed from drawings by Captain P. D. Hart, R.E., 
A. Camming, C.E., and native draftsmen; and on the spot by 
Colonel Biggs, late of the Royal Artillery, and the late Major Loch, 
Bombay Army; with an Historical and Descriptive Memoir by 
Captain Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes By James 
Fergusson. Published for the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India under the patronage of Kursondas 
- Madhowdas.— -Folio : London , 1866. 

Taylor (Meadows) and Fergusson (James).— Architecture in Dharwar 
and Mysore; photographed . by the late Dr. Pigou, Bombay 
Medical Service, A.C.B. Neill, Esq., and Colonel Biggs, late of the 
Royal Artillery. "With an Historical and Descriptive Memoir by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes by James 
* Fergusson.— Folio: London , 1866. 

Taylor (William).— Sketches illustrating the Manners and Customs 
of the Indians and Anglo-Indians. Drawn on stone from the 
original drawings from, life, by W. Taylor, Esq., Bengal Civil 
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on the domestic and rural economy of the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos. By the Revd. W. Tennant, &e. With plates.—5J vols., 
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Tracy (Revd. W., M. A.).—Stereographs of Madura, taken by Captain 
L. Tripe. With Descriptions by the Revd. W. Tracy, M.A.— 
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Tripe (Captain L.).—Photographs of the Elliot Marbles and other Sub¬ 
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Turner (Samuel). —Ah account of an Embassy to the Court of the 
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To which are added views taken on the spot by Lieutenant 
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medical, by Mr. Robert Saunders.—13 plates, 4to: London , 1800. 
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F. Watson, with Appendices by Mr. Fergusson, General •Cun¬ 
ningham, and Colonel Meadows Taylor, &e.— Fcap. folio: 
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Watson (John Forbes). —Memorandum*by Dr. Forbes Watson on the 
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Watson (John Forbes) and Kate (John William).—T he* People of 
Iudia. A series of photographic illustrations, with descriptive 
letter-press, of the races and tribes of Hindustan, originally 
prepared under the authority of the Government of India, and 
produced by order of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
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White (George Francis). —Views inTndia chiefly among the Himalaya 
Mountains, taken during tours in the direction of Mussoorie, ^ 
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81-82. With notes and descriptive illu.-tratione.— 2 vols.. 4to ; 
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Wilson (Horace IIayman). —Ariana Antiqua. A Descriptive Account 
of the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan ; witli«a Memoir bn 
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Manners of the Chinese. Illustrated in fifty coloured engrav¬ 
ings, with descriptions.— 8m. 4to ; London, 1814. 

Axxom (Th.). —China, in a Senes of Views, displaying the Scenery, 
Architecture, Sociali Habits of that An< lent Empire. Drawn from 
original and autlientic sketches by Th. Allom, with Historical 
ana Descriptive Notices by the Reverend G. R. Wright. 2 vols. in 
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Architecture, Ottoman. — 1/ Architecture Ottomane. Ouvrage auto- 

ris6 par Irade impellal et publie sous lo patronage de Son Ex¬ 
cellence Edhem Pacha Texte franyais par Mane de Launay. 
Dtessins par Montani Effondi j Boghoz Effendi, Chachian et 
Maillaid. Documents techniques par Montam Effendi, execution 
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Addsley (George Ashdown). —Notes on Japanese Art, by George 
Ashdown Audsley—-Papci read before the Aichitectuial Association, 
London, lllustiated by Specimens of Japanese Art, from the 
Collection of James L. Bowes, Esq., Liverpool. (Oriental Art in 
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4to [Liverpool), printed for private circulation, 1874. 

Audsusy {George Ashdown) and Bowes (James Lore) .—Keramic Art of 
Japan.— 2 vols., folio : Liverpool, London , 18? 5. 

Audsuet (W. and G.) .-—Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese Enamels 
and other works of Oriental Art, exhibited at the Soirte given 

v by Mr. Bickersteth, President of the Liverpool Medical Institu¬ 
tion, to the Members of the British Association.— Mop. 8vo: 
Liverpool, 1870. 
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F. S. A. Illustrated with coloured plates and numerous engrav¬ 
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Bikch (Samuel).—T he Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of 
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nature, par Auguste Borget. English translation, with litho¬ 
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Engravings and chromolithographs.— Folio : Faria , 1868-73. 

Bourgoin (J).— Les Elements de VArt Arabe. lie Trait des Entrelaes 
par J. Bourgom (190 planches, 10 chromolithograpbies).— 4to : 
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Bowring (Sir John) .— The Kingdom and People of Siam, with a Narra¬ 
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ring, F.B..S. — 2 vqI a , 8 vo : London, 1857 . 
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U;WiT»lXAZZi (Giuseppe) .— Bicordi di Archittura Orientale presi dal 
vero, da Giuseppe Castellazzi, with 100 plates and text .—Ho : 
Venezia, 1871. 
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Chambers (Sir William),—D esigns of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, 
Dreams, Machines, and TJtensils. Engraved by the best hands, 
from the originals in China, by Mr. Chambers, Aiclntect. To 
which is annexed a description of their Temples, Houses, 
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Chambers (Sin William) .t— Traits des Edifices, Mcubles, Habits, Ma¬ 
chines, et Utensiles des Clunois, graves sur les ongtnaux 
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Compris nne Description de leurs Temples, Maisons, Jar dins, 
&o .—Mo : Paris, 1776. 
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lee trois Editions origmales, augments d'une Notice de la Perse, 
depuis les temps les plus recules jii&q^h ce jour, de notes, etc., 
par L. Langl&s. Text, 10 vols.— Svo ; atlas folio . Pans, 1811. 

tCnxSNSAU ifSjttHSSS’r).—Ot/Art Japonais. Conference faite h FUnion 
Centrale des Beanx Arts appliques & PIndustne, le Vendredi, 19 
F&vrier, 1869, par Ernest Chesneau.— Roy. 8oo : Pans, 1869. 

Cheka. —Art Militaire des Chinois, ou Becueil d'anoiens Traitss sur la 
Guerre, oomposls avant Pdre Christienne, par diif^rents Gdndraux 
Chinois ...... Traduit en Francois, par le P. Amiot, 

Missionnaire h. Pe-ldng, revu et public par M. Dsguignes. 
With plate.. : Parts, 1772. 

CHl^-^Thc Costume of China, illustrated by 60 engravings, with 
pxplaastions in English and French, by George Henry Mason,— 
diet J&ndo*, 1800. 

Puniahinents of China, illustrated by 22 (coloured) engrav- 
< fag*.with explanationsm English and French.— Mot London, 
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Chtnesb Drawings.—A Collection of Chinese Water-colour Drawing's 
of Flowers and Fruit.— Folio. 

Chinese Junk, Tim.—A Description of the Chinese Junk “ Keying. M — 
12 mo : 1848. 

Chinese Natural History. —Natural History, etc., in Chinese, with 
woodcuts, block printing. 3 vols.— Folio. 

Clive (Robert).— Sketches between the Persian Gulf and Black Sea* 
Imp. folio ( London), 1852. 

Couinot (E.) and Beaumont (Abalbert de).—O rneraents de la Perse. 
Recueil de Dessins pour l'Art et rIndustrie, graves par E. 
Collinot ct Adalbert de Beaumont. Chromolithogr. plates.-— Imp. 
folio : Paris, Chanson 8 f Cie., 1880. 

Cornwallis (KiNahan) . —Two Journeys to Japan, 1856-57. By K. 
Cornwallis. Illustrated by the Author.——4? vols. 8 vo : London. 
1859. 

Costf (Pascal) . Architecture Arabe, on Monuments du Kaire, mesures 
et dessinSs de 1817 & 1825, par* Pascal Coste.— Folio : Paris. 
1837-39. 

Costs (Pascal). —Monuments modemos de la Perse, mesures et dossintfs 
d^crita par Pascal Coste, Arehitcete.— Folio : Paris, 1867. 

Costbllo (Lacy Louisa Stuart). —The Rose Garden of Persia, by 
Louisa Stuart Costello (Ornamental Border Illustrations).— 12mo : 
London, 1845. 

Costumes. —Fifty-four Woodcuts of Turkish Costumes, with Borders, 
from Nicolas de Nicolais “ Let. Ciuatre Premiers Livres dcs Naviga¬ 
tions et Peregrinations Orienlales."— 8 vo : Lyons, 156% or 1568 ? 

Costumes, Asiatic. — A series of forty-four Coloured Engravings, from 
designs taken from life, with a description to each subject, 
by Captain Robert Smith, late Her Majesty's 41th Regiment.—** 
8 m. 8 vo : London , 1828. 

Costumes.— Japanese Tailor's Pattern Book. 10 woodcuts.— Folio. 

Costumes.—T he Military Costume of Turkey. Illustrated by a series 
of engravings from drawings made on the spot (30 coloured 
engravings) .—Folio: London, 1818. 

Costumes, Oriental.— A collection of 215 Coloured Drawings of vari¬ 
ous Oriental Costumes, 16 of the Figures with Musical Instru¬ 
ments. Date probably about 1700.— 8m.*4to. m 

Costumes.— Picturesque Representations of the Dress and Manners of the 
Turks, illustrated in 60 coloured engravings, with descriptions.— 
jRoy. 8vo: London, 1814. 

Costumes. —Turkey, Egypt, Algiers, &c., 120 coloured plates, from 
the “ Mua£s Cosmopolite " and “ M±s£e de Costumes.''— Imp. 8vo ,* 
Paris . 
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Cutler (T. W.).— --A Grammar of Japanese Ornament M Beam. 
60 plates.— Folio: London, 1879-&0. 

Davis (John Francis) .—-The Chinese: a General Description of the 
Empire of China and its Inhabitants, by John Francis Davis, 
Illustrated with woodcuts.— 2 volt.. Hoy. avo : London* 1836. 


London,1836. 


Dbicmin (Augusts) Encyclopedic C^ramique-Monogrammiqne. Guide 
de . l’Afnateur de Faiences et Porcelaines-Potenes, Torres Cuites, 
Peinturee sur Lave, £maux, Pierres prbeieuses artifioielles, Vi- 
tr&ux et Verreries, par M. Auguste Demmin. Troisifeme Edi¬ 
tion. Aecompagnee de 160 reproductions de poteries, de 1,800 
marques et monogrammes dans le texte et de trois tables, dont 
deux de monogrammes. Aveo le portrait de Pauteur. — 2 volt.. 
12mo : Paris, 1867. 


logique. Poteries opaques (faiences, etc.) et kaoliniques (por- 
celaines). Peintures sur'lave. Emaux sur m£taux. Vitraux 
et Verreries. Mosaiques.— Folio : Pans, 1869, et seg. 

• 

Dmohakfs (John) .-—Scenery and Rcminiscenoes of Ceylon, from original 
drawings and notes. 48 pages, 12 plates.— Folio : London, 1845. 

DlliON (Frank) .—Drawings of Japanese Artists, reproduced and coloured 
in facsimile by the autotype process, with lettor-press description, 
by Frank Dillon. 15 plates.— Folio : London, Hogarth and Sons, 
Ji 1890 s 


Dillon (Fslink).— The Arab Monuments of Egypt: Article from the 
Nineteenth Century , August 1881.— 8vo : London, 1881. 

DoOliTTLB (Reverend Justus). —Social Life of the Chinese, with some ac¬ 
count of their Religious, Governmental, Educational, and Business 
Customs and Opinions. With special, but not exclusive, reference 
to Fubcnau. By Reverend Justus Doolittle. With'over one hun¬ 
dred and fifty Illustrations.— 2 vols., 8vo: London , 1866. 


JPc Halos (Jban Baptiste) .—Description Geographique, Historique... 
...et Physique, de Y Empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie 
Chiaoise.-— 5 vols., plafes, folio: Paris, 1835 . 

FiaNDIN et Costs.— -Voyage en Perse de MM. Eugene Flandin, Peintre, 
et Pascal Coete, architecte, attaches & FAmbassade de France en 
Feme, pendant lee ann&es 1840 et 1841, entrepris par oxdre de 
M. h Ministre des Affaires Etrangbres d'aprbs les instructions 
dress6e?jpar VInstitut. Public sons les auspices de M. ie Ministre 
de V tntfirieur et de M. le Ministre d'Etat sous la direction d'une 
commission oompoabe de MM. Burnouf, Lebas, et Leoldre *—6 
vols., folio : Paris , 1843-54. 
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Fleming (George) .—Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary, being 
a Summer's ride beyond the Great Wall of China, by George 
Fleming, Esq., with a map and numerous illustrations.— Imp. 
8vo r London, 1863. 

Forbes (Jonathan). —Eleven Years in Ceylon. Comprising Sketches 
of the Field Sports and Natural History of that colony, and an 
.account of its History and Antiquities, by Major Forbes, 78th 
Highlanders.— 2 vols., plates, 8vo : London , 1846. 

Fobtnum (C. Drury E.).—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Maiolica, 
Hispano-Moresco, Persian, Damascus, and Rhodian Wares in the 
South Kensington Museum, with Historical Notices, Marks, 
and Monograms, by *C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A.— Hoy. 
8vo: London , 1873. • 

Fortune (Robert). —A Residence among the Chinese,* Inland, pn the 
Coast, and at Sea: being a narrative of scenes and adventures 
during a third visit to China from 1853 to 1856, including 
notices of many Natural Productions and Works of Art, the Cul¬ 
ture of Silk, &c., with suggestions on the present War, by 
Robert Fortune, with illustrations.— 8vo : London , 1857. 

Fossati (Gaspard, Chevalier) .—Aya Sofia, Constantinople, as recently 
restored by order of His Majesty the Sultan, Abdul Medjid, 
from the original drawings by Chevalier Gaspard Fossati. 25 
plates, lithographed by Louis Haghe, with descriptions in French. 

.Folio : London , 1852. 

Fraifont (Gustave). —L'Albnm Japonais. Motifs inedits de Decora¬ 
tion .Taponaise reproduits d'apres les originaus, par Gustave 
Fraipont (30 plates).— Folio: Paris 1879. 

Fraser (James Baillie). —A Winter's Journey (Tatar) from Constan¬ 
tinople to Teheran, with travels through various parts of Persia, 
&c.— 2 vols., 8vo: London , 1838. 

Fraser (James Baillie). —Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, &c.— 

2'voIs., 8vo ; Edinburgh, 1840. 

% * 

Gold (Charles).—O riental Drawings, sketched between the years 
1791 and 1798 (with descriptive text).— -4to: London , 1806. 

Graser (Bernard) .—Die altesten Schiffsdarstellungen anf antikea 
Miinzen, namentlioh die altpersischen und die Phonicischen im 
Verglqjch mit den Griechischen und des Romischen Darstei- 
lungen Von B. Graser, with four copper-plates.— 4to .* Berlin 
1870. 

Grohmann (Johann Gottfried) .—-Moeurs et coutumes d&%. Chinois, et 
Ieurs costumes en couleur d'apres les tableaux de Pu-Q.ua, peintre 
Canton, pour servier [servirj de suite aux Voyages de Macart¬ 
ney et de van Braam. 60 planches avec le texte Francais et 
Allemand par le Prof. Jean Godefroi Grohmann.— 4to: Leipzig 
[ 1000—1810 . 
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OKosisa (Jean Bamara Okiamj.—A General Description of Chin* i ’ 
■ containing tlm Topography of the Fifteen Provinces . whi^eom^ 
pose this vast Empire, that of Tartary, the Isles, and other tribu¬ 
tary Countries.—Illustrated by a new and correct map of China, 
and other copper-plates. Translated from the French of the „ 
Abbe iJrosier. 2 vols.— 8vo s London, 1788. . . 


Guimet (Emile) and Regamey (Felix). —Promenades, Japonaises. 
Texte par Emile Guimet. Dessins d'apres nature (dont six 
aquarelles r^produites en couleur), par Felix Regamey .-—Imp. 
Svo ,* Paris, 1878. • 


(Vol. II.) Promenades Japonaises. Tokio-Nikko. Texte par Emile 
Guimet. Dessins pat Felix R#g-amey.— Imp. 8vo t Paris, 1880. 

Hager (Cavalikre) Iscrizioni Cincsi di Qnkng-ceuosma della Citth. 
Chiamata Volgarmente dagli Europei Canton. Copiate da un 
‘ qaadro della Collezione del Sig. Direttore Mainoni, e tradotte in 
lingua Italian a con Annofcazioni, dal Cavaliere Hager.— 4(o • 
jHilano, 1816. Pound with Morrison, Reverend Dr. Robert's, 
Chinese Miscellany. 

Hager (Joseph).-— An Explanation of the Elementary Characters of 
the Chinese, with an Analysis of their Ancient Symbols and 
- ' Hieroglyphics .—Polio .* London, 1801. 


Hager (Joseph) .—Monument de Tu, ou la plus ancienne inscription de 
la Chine, avec quelques remarques sur cette inscription et sur ces 
charactferes, pax Joseph Hager; snivie do 32 formes d'anciens 
oharaet&res, Chinois, with plates.— Folio; Paris, 1802. 


Heine (WilHelm). —Japan Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Landes nnd 
Seiher Bewohner. With 50 photolitbograph plates.— 8vo: Drcs- 
, dm, 1880. 

(Part I. Geschichtliehei.—Part TI. Religioses.—Part III. Ethno- 
logisches.—Part IV. Naturgeschiehtliches.—Part V. Ansiehten.) 

Houhaire Dj| Hell (Ignacb Morand Xavier).— Voyage en Turquie et 
en Perse, execute par ordre du Gouvernement Fraupais pendant" 
les annees 1846, 1847 et 1848, etc.—4 vols.. FLoy. 8vo: Paris „ 
1854-80. 

Album de 100 planohes par J. Laurens .*—Folio, Paris, 1853-59. 

, 'a 

Humbert (AimJs) lie Japan Illustre par A. Humbert, un ouyrage corft*. * 

tenant 478 vues, sefenes, types, monuments et paysages, des-*'. 
singes par E, Bayard, H. Catenae!, Eug. Ciceri, L. Ctdpoir, 
flaitft Garget, A. de Neuville. M. Rapine, E, Tk&pnd, &ct 
. - •Wpxfi&afa et mnq plans. 2 vols;— 4to : Paris, 1870. - 

JaoQUEMART (Gilbert).—H istory of the Ceramic Art. A Descriptive 
and Philosophical Study of the Pottery of all Ages and all Nations, 
By Albert Jacquemart, containing 200 Woodcuts by H. Catenae* 
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and Jules Jacquemart, 12 engravings in aquafortis by Jules 
Jacqueraart, and 1,000 marks and monograms. 'Translated by 
Mrs. Bury Palliser.— Imp. 8vo : London , 1873. 

Jacquemart. et La Blant. —Histoire artistique, industriel et commer- 
eiale de la porcelaine accompagnee de reelierches suiwles sujets et 
emblemes qui la decorent, les marques et inscriptions qui font 
reconnaitre les fabriques d’oii elle sort, les variations de prix 
qu'ont obtenus, les prineipaux objets connus, et les collections ou 
ils sont conserves aujourd'hui par Albejt Jacquemart et Edmond 
Le Blant, enriebie de \ingt-six planches, gra\ees & l'eau forte 
par Jules Jacquemart.— Sm.fotw: Parts, 1862. 

Janctgny (Adolphe Philibert Du Bois de).—J apon, Indo-Cbine, Em¬ 
pire Birman (ou Ava), Siam, Anam (ou Cochincfiine), Peninsula 
Malaise, &c., Ceylan. L’Univers Pittoresque, LID. section. 
Asie. Vol. VIII. With 19 engravings and maps.— 8vo : Phris, 
n. d. * 

Jancigny (Adolphe Philtbebt Du Bots de) and Raymond (Xavier).— 
L’Univers Pittoresque. III". Section. Asie, Vol. III. With 
88 plates.— 8pq ■ Pans, 1815. * 

Japan.—A mbassades Memorables de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales 
des Provinces TTnies, vers les Einpereurs du Japon. Contenant 
plusieurs chose 6 ! remarquables arrivees pendant le voyage des 
Ambassadeurs ; et de plus, la description des Villes, Bourgs, 
Chateaux, Fortresses, Temples et autres Butimens : des Animaux, 
des Plantes, &c., &c. Le tout cnrichi de figures dessinees sur 
les lieux, et tire des inemoires des Ambassudeurs de la Com¬ 
pagnie — 1 oho : Amsterdam, 1680. 

Japan.—D ecorative Designs, with Descriptive Writing. 3 vols., on rice 
paper. —Long 8vo., n. p., n. d. 

Japan.—I llustrated Description of the Tokaido (or High Road of Japan) 
from Kiyoto to Yedo.— 6 vols., roy. 8vo. 

Japan.—I llustrated Description of the Town of Isse, famous for its 
Temples.*— 7 vols., roy. 8oo. * 

Japan.—J apan as it was and is. Article from the Quarterly Review, 
July 1874. — 8vo. 

Japan.—C ommercial Reports by Iler Majesty's Consuls in Japan, 
1876, with a map .—1 toy. 8vo : London, 1877. 

• Japan.— -Le Japon artistique et litt^raire, 66 pages, with 1 chromo¬ 
lithograph plate.— 18mo : Paris, A. Lemerre, 1879. 

Japan Woodcuts. —A collection of 73 Japanese woodcuts, on rice 

J aper, coloured, representing the manners and customs of the 
apanese.— Folio. 

Japanese Books.—S et of 14 vols.; the works of Ho-Ksei. Woodcuts* 
— 8vo. 
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Japanese Decoration. —A Book of Designs for Blades, Knife-handles. 
Sword-hilts and Combs; probably by Ho-Ksei.— Ob. 16mo., n. d. 

Japanese Pottery. —Koo-Koong. May Bootee Drui Shu. (A Japan¬ 
ese work with illustrations in five parts. 4 vols. (18 parts).— 
8 vo : Tokto, n. d. 

Japanese. —Works of Art and Manufacture, Catalogue of.—4 to : 1854 . 

Jarves, (J. J )—Glimpse at the Art of Japan. 30 illustrations.—five .• 
New lork, 1876. 

Jones (Owen) —Examples of Chinese Ornaments selected from Objects 

in the .South Kensington Mum um and other collections by 

Owen Jones. One hundred plates .—j Polio, 1867. 

• 

JdiAen, (S )—Histone et Fabrication do la Poirclame Chinoise. Ou- 
vrage tiadmt du Clnnois, pai M. Stanislas Julien, accompagncde 
notes et cPadditions pai M Alphonse Salvctil, et augment® 
d'un Memoue bur la Potctlaine de Japon, tiaduit du Japonaibpai 
M. le Docteur J lloUtnaim— Hoy 8 / o Han , lbo(>. 

JtTLIEN (Stanisias) anu Champion (Peui ) ludustnos ancicnncs et 

modemes de l J Empiie Clnnois, d’apies des notices tiaduites du 
Chmois par M Stanislas Julien, et nccompagnecs de notices 
in dust riel les et sc lentifique b par M. Paul Champion. — Hot/. 8vo . 
I* arte, 18o9. 

Kjbmpfrr (Di. Enofebertus) —Tl»e History of Japan • giving an 
account of the ancient and pieseut state and government of 
that Empire, of its temples, julacts, castles, anil othci build- 
lrfgs, of its metals, mineials, tiees, plants, animals, birds, and 
fishes , of tin* chronology and succession of the* Emperors, 
ecclesiastical and secular , &o., fee , togc tlier with a Description 
’ * of the Kingdom of Siam Wiitttn in High Dutch by Engel- 

beitus Kaimpfer, M D , and translated iiom 1ns original MS. 
nevejj befoie punted, by J G Sc hem liaer. With the Life of the 
author and an Introduction, fee. Illustiatcd with many copper¬ 
plates — 2 vols. in 1, am folio • London, 1728. 

Karabacck (Dr Joseph). —Die Persische Nadelmalerei. With illustra¬ 
tions.— Imp. 810 Leipzig, 1881. 

Klaproth (Heinrich Junes Von). —San Kokf Tsou Ban To sets; 
ou Aper^u General des Trois Royaumes. Traduit de Pongmal 
Japonaib-Chmois.—Text 8 no ; Atlas, 4to Pan s, 1832. 

o 

KeppBL (IIon IIenry) —A Visit to the Indian Archipelago, in H M.S. 

# J Taander with portions of the private journal of Sir James 

Brooke . with illustrations by Oswald W. Brierley *—2 vols., 
roy. 8 vo : London, 1853. 

Kidd (Samuel). —China, or Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, 
Antiquities, Customs, Superstitions, Laws, Government, 
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Education, and Literature o£ the Chinese, derived from original 
sources, and accompanied with drawings from native works.—8 vo: 
London, 1841. 

LavaluIsb (ThIsophile).—H istoire de l'Empire Ottoman depuis les 
temps anciens jusqu'a nos jours par Theophile * Lavallee £18 
plates].— Imp. 8co : Parts , 1855. 

La yard (Austen Henry).—T he Monuments of Nineveh, from drawings 
made on the spot ; illustrated in 1 00 plates, by Austen Henry 
Layanl, Esq., D.C.L.— Folio : London, 1849. 

Layard (Austen Henry).—N ineveh and its Remains ; with an account 
of a visit to the Chaldiean Christians of K^urdistain and the 
Yezidis or Devil Worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners 
and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians by Austen Henry Layard, 
Esq., D.C.L. 2, vols.—8 co: London , 1850. 

Layard (Austen Henry).—A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nine¬ 
veh ; with numerous woodcuts.—8 co : London, 1851. 

Layard (Austen Henry).—D iscoveries m the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert; 
being the result of a Second Expedition undertaken for the Trus¬ 
tees of the British Museum by Austen Henry Layard ; with 
maps, plans, and illustrations.— 1 vols., 8co • London, 1853. 

Layard (Austen IIenry).—A Seeond Series of the Monuments of Nine¬ 
veh, including Bas-reliefs from the Palace of Sennacherib and 
Bronzes from the Rums of Nimrod, from drawings made on the 
spot <1 uring a second expedition to Assyria, by Austen Henry 
Layard, M.P. 71 plates.— Ob. folio: London, 1853. • 

Layard (Austen Henry). The Nineveh Court in the Crystal Palace, 

described by Austen Henry Layard. Woodcuts and plan._ 

12mo: London , 1854. 

Lb Comte (Louis).—N ouveaux Memoires sur PEtat present de la 
Chine, *Z vols.— 12mo : Amsterdam , 1097. 

English Translation.—8 vo : London, 1697. 

Leighton (J.).—On Japanese Art: a Discourse delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, May 1, 1868.— Sm. folio : 1863. 
Privately printed. 

Lewis (J. F.).—-Illustrations of Constantinople, made during a residence 
in that city in the years 1835-36. Arranged and draym on stone 
from the original sketches of Coke Smyth.— Folio : 1838. 

Lin-le.—T i-Ping Tien-Kwoh : the History of the Ti-Ping Revolution, 
including a Narrative of the Author's personal adventures, by 
Lin-le.— 2 vols., imp. 8vo : London, 1866. 

L'Isle (Joseph Nicoias- de) et PingrIs (A. G.).—Description de la 
Ville de Peking. — 4lo: Paris , 1765. 
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IiOUBBRE, Db la.—A new Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, 
by M. He la Doubfere.—Illustrated with sculptures. Hone 
out of French, by A. P. Gen, R.S.S.— 2+vols. in 1 folio : 
London, 1693. 

Malcolm (Colonel Sir John).—T he History of Persia, from the most 
early period to the present time : containing 1 an account of the 
Religion, Government, Usages and Character of the Inhabitants of 
that Kingdom, by Colonel Sir John Malcolm, x.c.b., k.l.s. 
[map of Persia, portraits and plates].— 2 tola., 4to : London , 

4 

Malcolm: (Sib. John) .—Sketches of Persia.— 16mo : London , 1845. 

r 

MALPikaK (H. B. db).—L a Chine. Mceurs, Usages, Costumes, Arts, et 
. Metiers Femes Civiles et Militaires, Ceremonies rdligieuses, Monu¬ 
ments et Paysages, cl’ aprfes les dessms ongmaux du Pfere Castig- 
lione, du Peratre Chinois Pu-Q.ua, de W. Alexandre, Chambers, 
Hadley, etc., par MM. Heveria, Regmer, Schaal, Schmit, Vidal, 
et autres Artistes connus. Avec des notices explicativcs et une 
introduction, presentant l’etat actuel de l’Empiro Chinois, sa 
statisque, son gouvernement, ses institutions, les Cults qu’il 
admet ou tolfere, 6t les grand'' changements politiques qu’il 
a subis jusqu’ h ce jour Par H. B. * * * de Malpi&re. 

2 vols.— 4to: Pans, 1825-27. 

Ma.bb.yat (Frank S.).—Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, with draw¬ 
ings of costume and scenery.— Imp. 8vo : London, 1848. 

Marsdbn (William).—T he History of Sumatra, 3rd edition, revised 
and enlarged.—Text 4lo j plates folio • London, 1811. 

Mayers (WrixtAM Frederick) .—The Chinese Reader’s Manual. A 
handbook of biographical, historical, imthological, and gen¬ 
eral literary reference — Hvo., Shanghai, 1874. 

Mbtjrs (J. vXn) —Ambassades Memorables de la Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales des Province^ Umes, vers les hmpereurs du Japon.— 
I'ulto ; Amsterdam, 1680. 

Mitford (A. B.) —Tales of Old Japan. 2 vols. With illustrations 
drawn and cut on wood by Japanese artists.— 8vo : London , 1871. 

Morrison (Reverend Hr. Robert).—C hinese Miscellany; consisting 
of original extracts from Chinese authors, in the native ehc.racter, 
witfi translations and philological remarks, by Robert Mor¬ 
rison, H.H., M.R.A.S.,— ~4to j 1825, and bound with it Hager, 
Cav.—Isenzioni cinesi di Qu&ng-e&u. 

Moser (H. H.).—Book of Japanese Ornamentation, comprising Designs 
for the use of Sign Painters, Decorators, Designers, Silversmiths, 
&c., by H. H. Moser, with 11 plates.— Sm. oblong folio : New 
Ys.*t iftftn l 
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Mouhoj (Henri). —Travels in the Central Parte of Indo-China (Siam), 
Cambodia, and Laos, during 1 the years 1858, 1859, and 1860, 
by the late M. Henri Mouhot, with illustrations.— 2 vols., 8vo : 
1864. 

Mounsey (Augustus H).—A Journey through the Cadbasus and the 
interior of Persia, by Augustus H. Mounsey, with a map.— 8vo .• 
London, 1872. 

Museums. —Bethnal Green Branch of the South Kensington Museum. 
Catalogue of a Collection of Articles of Japanese Art, lent for 
exhibition by W. J. Alt.— 8vo : London, 1876. 

Museums. —Bethnal Green Branch of the South Kensington Museum. 
Catalogue of a Collection of Oriental Porcelain and Pottery, lent 
for exhibition by A. W. Franks.— 8vo : London, 1876. 

Museums. —South Kensington Museum. Catalogue of Persian objects 
in the South Kensington Museum. First edition.— Crown 8vo : 
London, 1876 

Myers (P. V. N.).—Remains of Lost Empires. Sketches of the ruins 
of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with some Notes 
on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas, by P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M., . Illustrations.— Roy. 8vo : London, 1875. 

Ogilby (John).—A tlas Japanuensis; being remarkable addresses by 
way of embassy fi*om the East India Company, of the United 

Provinces, to the Emperor of Japan, . collected out of 

their several writings and journals by Arnoldus Montanus; 
English'd and adorn'd with above a hundred several sculptures 
by John Ogilby— Folio : London, 1670. » 

Oijsarius (Le SieurAdam).—V oyages tres curieux et tr&s-renommes 
fails en Moscovie, Tartarie et Perse, par le Sr. Adam Oiearius. 
Dans lesquels on tiouve une description eurieuse et la situation 
exacte des pays et etats, par ou il a passe, tels que sunt la 
Livonia, la Moscovie, la Tartarie, la Medic, et la Perse; et ou il 
est parle du naturel des manieres dc vivre, des moeurs, et des 

coutumes de leurs habitans . Traduits de 1'original 

et augmentes par le Sr. de "Wicquefort, &e. Divises en 
deux parties. Nouvelle edition revue et corrigee exactement, 
augmentee, &c.*A quoi il y a joint des cartes geographiques, des 
representations des villes, et autres taille-douees tres-belles et 
trfes-exactes.— 2 vols. in one, folio : Amsterdam, 17§7. 

Oliphant (Lawrence). —Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to 
China and Japan in the years 1857, '58, '59, with illustrations 
from original drawings and photographs.— 2 vols., 8vo : 
Edinburgh, and London, 1859. 

Ory (Paul) .—Les Procedes Industries dee Japonais. L'Arbre h Laque. 
Notice traduite poor la premiere fois du Japonais.—8 vo : Paris , 
1876. 
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p * * * (M. db).—R echerches Philosophiques but lea Egyptians et les 
Chinois.— 2 vols., 12mo: d l*Amsterdam et h Leyde, 1773. 

* 

Paeks (Fanny).—W anderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Pictu¬ 
resque. during four-and-twenty years in the East; with Revelations 

of Life in the Zenana.illustrated with sketches from 

nature.— 2 vols ., imp . 8 vo: London, 1850. 

PaevillIsb (LI&on) .—Architecture et Decoration Turques au XV me Sifecle 
par L. Parvillee. AvecunePreface de E. Viollet-le-Due.— Folio: 
Faria, 1874. 

Fbbby (Chables).—A View of the Levant; particularly of Constan¬ 
tinople, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, in which their antiquities, 
goverqjnent, politics, maxims, manners, and customs . 

• are attempted to be described and treated on plates.— Folio: London, 
1743. 

Fbbby (Commodore M. C.).—Narrative of the Expedition of an 
American Squadron to 4he China Seas and Japan, performed in 
the years 1852, 1858, and 1854, under the command of 
Commodore M. C. .Perry, United States Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. Compiled from the original 
notes and journals of Commodore Perry and his Officers, at his 
request, and under his supervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., 
LL.D. With numerous illustrations.— 3 vols. and atlas, 4to : 
Washington, 1856. 

Pbbsia.—C ustoms and Manners of the Women of Persia, and their 
Domestic Superstitions. Translated from the Persian, by James 
Atkinson.—8 vo : London,*1832, 

PiaooT (John).—-P ersia, Ancient and Modern, by John Pigott, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S.—8 vo : London, 1874. 

Place (VicijpR).—Ninfeve et FAssyrie par Victor Place, avec des Essais 
de Restauration par M. Felix Thomas.—3 Vols. imp. folio: Paris, 
1867-70. 

Pools (Stanley Lane).—T he Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs in the 
. British Museum (Catalogue), by Stanley Lane Poole, edited by 
Reginald Stuart Poole.— 5 vols., 8vo: London , 1875-80. 

Pools (Stanley Lanb) .—Essays in Oriental Numismatics. Second . 
Series.— 8vo: London, 1877. 

Porter (Sib R. Kee).— Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient 
Babylonia, &c., during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820. 
— vols.., 4to: London, 1821. 

Pbkziosi (A.).—Stamboul. Souvenir d’Orient. 29 chromoHthographs, 
from drawings made in 1857, 1858,1859 .—Oblong folio: Paris, 
1861 , 
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Prisse D'Avennes (E.).—L'Art Arabe d'apxfes les monuments du Kaire, 
depuis le VII me Siecle jusqu'k la fin du XVIII n,e . Par Prisse 
d'Avennes. premiere partie: Architecture et Mobilier. Deuxikme 
partie : Arabesques et Decorations. Premiere edition.——Text, 1 
vol.— 4io. Lithographs and chromo-lithographs, 8 vole., atlas.— 
Folio: Paris, 1869—77. • 

Prisse D'Avennes (E.).—Histoire de l’Art Egyptien d^apr&s les Monu¬ 
ments, depuis les Temps les plus Reculds jusqu' k la Domination 
Romaine. Lithographs, plates.— 2 vols., roy. folio : Paris, 1878. 
Texte par P. Marohandon de la Faye (d'apres les notes de Fauteur)-?— 
4to: Paris, 1879. 

Prisse and St. John.—O riental Album. . .Characters, Costumes, and 
Modes of Life in the Valley of the Nile. Illustrated from designs 
taken on the spot by E. Prisse, with descriptive letter-press by 
James Augustus St. John. Atlas.— Folio : 1848. * . 

Reinadd (Joseph Toussaint).—M onumens Arabes, Persans et Turcs, du 
Cabinet de M. le Due de Blacas et d'autres Cabinets; considering et 
decrits d’apres leur rapports avee les croyances, les moeurs et 
Phistoire des Nations Musulmanea.— 2 vols., 8vo : Paris, 1828. 

Reinadd (Joseph Toussaint) .—Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes 
et les Persans dans Plnde et k la Chino, dans le IX Siecle de 
1-Ere Chretienne. Text Arabe imprime en 1811 par les soins de Fr 
Langles. Publie avec des corrections et additions, et aeeompagnd 
d J une traduction Fraiu;aise et d’eclaircissements par M. Reinaud. 
—2 vols., 24mo : Paris, 1845. 

Rtch (Claudios James).—M emoir on the Ruins of Babylon.—8 vo : 
London , 1816. 

Rich (Claudius James).—M emoir: a second Memoir on Jlie Ruins, 
in reference to Major RennclPs remarks. The narrative of a 
Journey to Persepolis; now first printed, with hitherto unpub¬ 
lished cuneiform inscriptions copied at Persepolis, edited by 
his widow. 

Earlier edition of the “ Second Memoir.”—8 vo : London, 1818. 

Rich (Claudius James).—N arrative of a Joujney to the Site of Babylon 

in 1811.Memoir of the Ruins; with engravings. 

Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon by Major Rgn- 

nell. Second Memoir of the Ruins."With Narrative of a 

Journey to Persepolis.—8 vo : London, 1839. 

Siebold (Henry von).—N otes on Japanese Archaeology, with special 
reference to the Stone Age. With photographed * plates.— Fol. : 
Yokohama, 1879. * 

Siebold (Philipp Franz von).—N ippon. Archiv zur Breschreibung 
Von Japan und dessen Neben-und Schutzlandern: jezo mit den 
Siidlichen Karillen, Krafto, Koorai und Liukiu—Inseln, 
japanischenund europaischen Schriftenundeigenen Beobachtungen. 
Bearbeitet Von P. F. Von S.—Text, 7 parts in 3 vols., imp. 4to : 
with atlas of maps and plates, 2 vols., imp. folio : Leyden, 1852. 
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Silver (J. H. W.).—Sketches of Japanese Manners and Customs, by 
J. M- W. Silver, illustrated by native drawings reproduced in 
facsimile by means of chromolithography .->~£i50; London , 1867. 

S urra (H. Murdoch) .— Report on the Collection of Persian Articles in 
the South Kensington Museum, by Major R. Murdoch Smith.— 
Faap, folio : London, 1873. 

Smith (R. Murdoch).— Persian Art, by Major R. Murdoch Smith, 
* with maps and woodcuts.—8 m • London, 1877. 

Snow (Wiitjam R ) —Sketches of Chinese Life and Character.— Folio: 
London, i860. 

So£tykOff (The Prince Alexis) —Voyage en Perse. With litho¬ 
graphs .— Imp . 8 vo : Fata, 1851 . 

SPErfCBB (Edmond).—T ravels in the Western Caucasus, including a 
tour through Imeritia, Mingrelia, Tuikey, Moldavia, Galicia, 
Silesia, and Moiavia, in 1836, by Edmund Spencer, Esq. 
. —2 volt., 8io: London , 1838. 

Staunton (Str George Lfonard, Bart).—A n Authentic Account of 
an Embassy from the King of Great Bntain to the Emperor of 
r China, including chrsory observations made, and information 
. * obtained, m travelling through that Ancient Empire, and a small 

part of Chinese Tartary, &e , taken chiefly from the papers of 
His Excellency the Earl of Macartney, Sir Erasmus Gower, and 
of other gentlemen in the several Departments of the 
Embassy, by Sir George Staunton, Bart. [41 plates.]— 2 voU., 
4to : Atlas folio : London, 1797. 

Tennent *(Sir E.).—Ceylon. An Account of the Island, Physical, 
Historical, and Topographical, with notices of its natural his¬ 
tory, antiquities, and productions. Illustrated by maps, 
plans, and drawings. 6th edition, thoroughly revised.—2 volt., 
8 vo: London, 1860. 

Tbxikr (Charles Felix Marie) .—Description de FAranSnie, la Perse 
et 1a M€sopotanue» publiee sous les auspices des Mmistres de 
l’lnterieirr et de l~lnstruction Publique. Geographic, Geologic, 

, Monuments, Anciens etModernes, Moeurs et Coutumes, par Charles 
Texier, Gravure de Lemaitrc.— 2 volt., folio : Farts, 1842-52. 

Textiles.' —-A Japanese Pattern-Book, containing about 600 patterns 
of textile fabrics, on 68 leaves, or 116 pages, folded within 
4 boards, with brass corners.— Feqp. folio, m a wooden case. 

Textile, Fabrics, Javanese.—O ne hundred and ninety-nine specimens 
of Japanese textile fabrics, mounted in native binding.-— 
Oblong folio. 

Thoms (P. P.).—A Dissertation on the Ancient Chinese Vases of the 
- 'Shan Dynasty, from 1743 to 1406 B. C. Illustrated with 42 
Chinese wood engravings*—*8 vo: London, 1861. 
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frnUTGE (Isaac) Illustrations o£ Japan, consisting of private Memoir* 
aim Anecdotes of the Reigning- Dynasty of the Djogouns, or 
Sovereigns of Japan; a description of the Feasts and Cere- 
» monies observed 'throughout the year at their Court, and of the 
ceremonies customary at Marriages and Funerals, etc-., by 
If. Titeingh. Translated from the French by Frederie Shoberf 
With coloured plates, faithfully copied from Japanese •riginhl'de*-* 
signs.— 4to : London, 1822. * 

Titsingh {Isaac).—N ipon o dai itsi ran, ou Annales des Emp^reurs du 
Japon, traduites par M. Isaac TvUingh, avec l'aide de plusiettrs 
interprhtes attaches au Comptoir TIollandais de Nangasaki; 
ouvr. revu, complete et corr. sur Forig Japonais-eliinois, acconl- 
pagnd de notes et precis, d'un aperqu do 1* histoire my thplogique d$s 
Japonais par M. Klaproth —4 to : Parts, 1834. 

Wilkik (Sib David). —Onental Sketches—First Senes: Turkey, Syria; 
and Egypt, 1S40 and 1M1. Second Series: Spanish -and 
Oriental. Drawn on stone by Joseph Nash. 2 vols.— Folio: 
London, 1846. 

Zanth (L.).—La Wilhelma, Villa Maurosqne do sa Majcste 1c Rot 
Guillaume de Wurtomburg, exeeutee d'apres les plans etsous la 
direction de L. De Zantli. Atlas .—Folio 'Pans, 1856-57. 
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Works published by Morel £f Co., 13, Rue Bonaparte , 

1?ari8. 

La Poroelaine de Chine—by 0. du Sartel. 200 frs. to 700 frs. 
Architecture, Syrie Centrale—by Melchior do Vogue 150 „• 
Architecture et Decoration Tuiques—by Leon FRi villee 120 „ 
ISAxb Arab©—by Prisse d > Avenues ... .. 1,000 „ 

Les Arts Arabes—by Jules Bourgom . .. 200 ,, 

• 

Collection Basilewski—Catalogue raisonne—by Alfred 

Daroel and A. Baselewbki . .. 250 „ 

Monuments modernos dc la Perse—by Pascal Co*te 100 „ 

Omements des 6toffes anciennes—by F. Fiseliback 240 „ 

Voyage en Orient—by Roger de Scitivaux ... 60 ,, 
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1. The Oehterlony Monument on the Calcutta maidan ; built in 
1825 in honour of Sir David Oehterlony, The column h of 
plastered brick. 

0. Pedestrian statue of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Gov¬ 
ernor General; erected in 1885 in front of the Calcutta 
*Town Hall ; bronze. 

8. Pedestrian statue of George, Earl of Auckland, Governor Gen- 
* eral; erected in 18 IS; inside tlio Eden Gardens, Calcutta; 
bronze. 

4«. Pedestrian statue of Sir William Peel, Calcutta; white* marble. 

5. Equestrian statue of Henry, Viscount Plurdinge, on the Calcutta 

maidan; broifee. 

6. Equestrian statue of Sir James Out ram (by Foley, 1874), 

Calcutta ;*bronze. 

7. Statue of the Marquess of Hastings (in the Dalhousie Institute) 

Calcutta. 

8. Statue of Lord Lawrence, Calcutta. 




9. Statue of Lord Mayo, Calcutta. 

10. Lady Canning’s tomb in Bar facie pore Park. 

11. Cenotaph in Barraekpore Park, erected by the Earl Minto 

containing the following mural tablets :—to the memory of 
officers wno fell at the conquest of Java, 1810-12; also to 
the memory of officers who fell at the conquest of the Isle of 
Prance, 1810; and to the memory of the officers who fell at 
- Maharajpore, 1848. 

12. ^Cenotaph close to the Judge’s kufceherry at Bankipore, erect¬ 

ed in memory of Major Knox*, who in 1700 relieved Patna 
when besieged by the Emperor Shah Alum. 


Tall stone shaft in Patna City, erected in memory of 48 ser¬ 
vants of the East India Company and 300 European soldiers 
massacred by Mir Kassim Ali, Subadar of Bengal, when the 
British were marching to the rescue of their countrymen in 
* Patna in 1708. Among the victims were Mr. EUis (ReSid- 
ent ipf Patna) and Messrs. Hay and Lusbington (Members 

mdimthenbs at Bhagalpur to the memory of Mr. A&gustap 
' Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur; one of brick, erected by 
the distrtet landholders, and the seeond of stone, sent out 
by the Caurt af Directors from England. .' 
email #oss. in the disused burial ground;' enclosed lift ; tbf 
'' " ih ^rh^ c^^^offieers and 
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16, Tcopb at Aligarh 6$ Majdr Robc^»Md*^,#fch Renga} Cavalry, 

. ’d Who fell -at the siege of K,ufc$iowTa in,. 180$. 

17. '. Monument at Aligarh 14 the tnemory of officers and men who 

1 * ", fell during the Mutiny, 1837. • 


18. ' Two memorial pillars ereet«l to the memory'of the officers who 

fell at the storming of the Kalinga Fort in lb It, Dehra Dun. 

19, Monument at Fatehgunj near Bareilly to the memory of the 

officers and men who fell near Fatehganj against the Rohil- 
las in 179L 


80. Tomb of thelale Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North- 
Western Provint*(‘s, in the Churchyard of Clifist Church, 

Bareilly. # 

21. Tomb of Lieutenant-Governor the Ilon’ble John Russell Colvii! 

at the Palace of Agra. 

22. At Goverdliun a massive monolith hearing an inscription setting 

forth that Col >»«•! Seymour, C. 1J.. will punish any soldier 
who shoots game in the noiglibourTiood. 

23. Monument at Aligarh to the memory pf Ensign Marsh and 

others killed ou the Agra and Aligarh road in 1857. 

24. Tombs at Sliewalaghat, Benares of three British officers who 

were killed m the disturbance of Rajah Cheyt Singh. 

25. Memorial cross at l'V< hqarlr in memory of those who fell 

duringth< Mutiny, 1857. 

26. Tomb in Cawnpm*.Memorial Church compound erected to 

the memory of Major Vihart and 79 officers and men who 
escaped from the in issjete at C.nv npore m June 1837 amt 
were captured and murdered at Sheor.ijpuv. 

27. Tomb near the Cawnpove Chur*h elected by the Memorial 

Church Committee over the remain* of those that were lirst 
killed in the otilieni lnnent m June l*>. r i7. 

28. Well in the Memorial Church compound covered witH a stone 

and inscription. 

29. Large stone oro-s at the hat racks, Cnwnpori . erected over the 

well in which those that lost their Jives in the entrenchment 
were buried in 1857. • 

80. Statue (by Marochetti) and enclosure over the well in the 

Memorial Gardens, CaWttpore. m 

81, Memorial at Azamgarh ereotinl to the memory of tho # officers 

and men who were killed at the hattlo of Azamgarh. 

88. Mausoleum of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipdr by Flaxman. 

83. Monuments at Jliansi in memory of those killed in the Mutiny, 

1857. 

$4t The space in front of the Tarawali Kothi, where two parties of gjjgj£; ow . 
Europeans were murdered in 1S57; a memorial has been 
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., 8S. <Js>ftirf "Goo^wji “ «<*4. ^ t «ibft«k;!“ DiS«! 

®fca, and,on this side of bridge, over «l^g ri " NuUnhriii 
lieutenant forty G\ Smith, 97th JUgittumt. - " 

, 88. AW fifty yardgon left (lank of- Dflko<*t»"in «n m&mb/ 
Major the Hon bio Barrington R. Pellew and Ensign L.E. 
Cooper, 2iul Battalion, RiHe Brigade. ® 

87 ’ In A /1f °* <£« ^neral^ htniso, Captain Charles William 
McDonald, D3rd Highlanders; Lieutenant Lowick Bmilius 
Cooper, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade; Lieutenant Charles 
M arden Sergieon, 93rd High landers, and Charles Evans, 93rd 
Band. , 

8$,^In Ihe “ Belatibagh,” Captain II. Hutchinson, »th Royal Lan- 
,cers. Sergeant S. Newman, 9th Royal Lancers, and Mr. 

* Heniy B. Garvey, Acting Mate, Her Majesty's S.S. Shan¬ 
non. 

39. In rear of the right flank of “ La Martiniere "—Captain W 

£, IlotWs Horse i Captain L. D'Acosta, 
56th Native Infantry. ' 

4°. Under a tlee on the left of the road going from " La Martiniere " 
to Wmgheld Park: Bridge "—Lieutenant Augustus Otway 
Mayne, Bengal Artillery. 3 

4L About fifty yards on the left of « Sccundrabagh "—Lieutenant 
Francis Dobbs, and 5 Privates of 1st Madras Fusiliers. 

42, Off the road between “ Mushidzodi’s Tomb " and the Kaiserbagh 

—Captain T. Clarke, R.E., Lieutenant E. P. Brownlow, R JL 
Corporal I*. Morgan, Lance Corporal J. Davies. »™d 12 San- 
“ pers. " 

43, At “ Secundrabagh " Bridge on the left bank of “ Gumti "— 

K Lieutenant W. R, Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Demilv 

Assistant Quarter Master General, 1st Division. ^ PU y 

44. About 2| miles on and close to the left of “ Fvzabad * road_ 

♦Captain W. F. Thynne, 2nd Battalion, Rifle ferine. 

45. About 150 yards off the right of the “ Fyzabad" road at 50 

yards beyond the bridge over the “Gokral” Nullah-^Charles 
Sanford, late Captain of the Srd-Bengal Light Cavalry. 

40. Old cantonment cemetery, 3 miles on the“ Sitapur" road 45 

■UwTOUt-LfeotenBifP.G.MMpoii&U.jldjnt^indPui. 

wbCMraliyjLieutenantH.O Richard,, 3rd BatMjon.Rifi, 

' and Lieutenant Robert Daly Synge, 90th Light 

4fc;;4ltetA0 yards to the right of the “ Sftapur" read at the 4th 
gMg?! Cholera Graveyard—Private 




"—Captain T. Wale* IstSifch 




' ":*wijr,-~~8RmsH icBMOttiATJi. . eix 

*9. About imileoff ^ w Mfrtlitfhftd” road between it and “Mu- Qndii. 
sabagh-—” Major John Griffiths Price, 2nd Dragoon Guards 

'■■■■• ■;■ l;- •''•■' (^h»e&y Bays). - 

56. ’ Hie 07th Regiment Graveyard on the river road, 3 mile from the 
Fort, Ramiki Darwaza—Sergeant W. Smith and Sergeant 
G. Smith, 97th Regiment; Assistant Surgeon W."Dumb- 
reck 97jth Regiment, 

51. Steeple monument on the top of f * Hazratganjf” near M Kaiser- 

bagli”—-Sir Mountstuart J ackson, Bart., Captain Patrick Orr, 
Lieutenant G. J. U. Burns, 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, 
Sergeant-Major Morton; on other side G. P. Carew, Esq., 

Mr. Greene, Miss Jackson, and others, victims of 1857. 

52. In the “ Alambagh—” Major T. Perrin, Lieutenant N. GMfcJ. J. 

Nunn, and M. Preston, 90th Light Infa'ntiy, Lieutenant . 
Dundas W. Goidon, Bengal Artillery, Henry Ayton, 84th 
■ Regiment, Major-General Sir H. Havelock. 

63. Tomb about 3| miles off the left side of the “ Sitapur ” road 

between the 7th and 8th milestones.* 

64. Old u Murriaon ” Cemetery and Roman Catholic- Cemetery in 

rear of the “ Pussunt” (Revenue or Cusfeuns) “ Kaiserbagh.” 

55. Two tomb-looking enclosures—one close to the right side of the 
“ Seetapore road,” about the 8th milestone, nearly opposite the 
Traveller's Bungalow; the other on the Artillery side of the 
road, running between their lines and the Lancers. 

66. Lawrence's tomb—Residency. 

67. Cross to those who fell in the defence—Residency. 

58. Memorial to the faithful sepoys of the Bailey Guard, oufside 

the Bailey Guard. 

59. The u Sher Darwaza,” where Neill fell. 

60. Tomb of Mr. Ravenscroft, murdered at Bhinga, Oudh, 1823. Oudh. 

61. Mackeson's Obelisk—Peshawar. Punjab. 

62. Bilaspore monument to Captain Showers, four or five hundred 

yards to the East of Ruttem Ghar, l-19th Bengal Native 
infantry, storming the Malown Heights, l5th April 1815. 

63. Also to Lieutenant Lawtis, R.E., rude tomb of stones; a monu¬ 

ment was erected to him in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta. 

.34. Lieutenant Thackery, 26th Native Infantry, killed, at the 
siege of Jeytuk ; his tomb on the bank of a tank at Nahun. 

This monument is a lofty pyramid on a pedestal withoift any 
inscription j there are three other graves. 

65. In- front of the Delhi Church is a massive marble cross, sacred 

to. the memory of those who were massacred in May 1857. . 

66*. The Delhi magazine i^nder«l famous by the intrepid Willough- 
by. , 5 ° 

; 67. John Nicholson's grave in the cemetery, Delhi, facing the Rash. 
fiair Gate. 




My*ore. 


Bombay. 



68. Flag-Staff Tower, Delhi. 

69. The monument on the Ridge, Delhi. . 

70. Monument and fountain in memory of General John Nicholson, 

who fell at Delhi, 1857, at Margulla, between Rawalpindi 
and Attock. 

71. * Memorial monument of the siege of Delhi, 1857 j Delhi. 

72. Battle-field monument at Mudki, Ferozpur. 

78. Battle-field monument at Ferozeshah. 


74. Battle-field monument at Sobraon. 


75. Tomb of Sir Henry Durand at Dera Ismail Khan. 

76. Tomb of Lord Elgin at Dhurmsalla. 

73L Monument in memory of those killed at Hissar in 1857. 

71: .Memorial at Montgomery of Leopold Oliver Fitzlmrdinge 
Berkely, Extra Assistant Commissioner, killed in 1857. • 

79. Monument over the bodies of officers killed at Chatrian, Sirsa 

District, 1857. 

80. Battle-field obelisk at Gujrat. 

81. Battle-field obelisk at Chilianwalla, and graves of men wbo fell 

in 1849. « 


82. Battle-field obelisk at Aliwal, Ludhiana. 

68. Monument erected in memory of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieute¬ 
nant William Anderson, at Mooltan, in the Fort. 

84. Equestrian Statue of Lieutenant General Sir Mark Cubbon, 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg (by Marochetti) in 
front of the Mysore Government offices, Bangalore, bronze. 

65. Cenotaph of the officers who fell at the siege of Bangalore, 
1792. 


In the Town 
Iiall, Bombay. 


86. Statue of Sir Charles Forbes. 

87. Statue of Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

88. Statue of Sir John Malcolm. 

89. # Statue of John, Lord Elphinstone. 

90. Sitting statue of Mr. Stephen Babington. 

Statue of Sir Bartle Frere. 

Sitting statue of Mr. Charles Norris. 

Sitting - statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

State rf Lord Cunvwalli. 7 Guidon mdorare of the EI- 
Sittu« rtatao of the Marquis V llinrtone cirol „ Bombay, 
of Wellesley. J 1 f 

96. ‘Sitting statue <?£ Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the Ms* 
% plauade, Bombay. 

97. ^tatue of the Prince of Wales. 

98. Statue of Prince Albert. 


91. 

92. 
88 . 
94. 
96. 


99. Statue of the Hon’ble Jugganath Sunkersett, in tihe Fort. 

100, Statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhdy, Bart,, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 

Hospital, Byculla. * 

101. Memorial marble tablets of i the officers and men who., fell .< 

> -a; the Afghanistan ahdSind campaigns, on the WHr of the 7 

£ . apse 4 and chancel of St! J^lmVCnureb at Gdafoa. 
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102. Old Batch tombs at Ahmedabad. 

103. Monument- in the wall of the town of Ahmadnuggur, naming 

those who fell at the storming of the city in 1803: 

104. Monument at Koregaum, near Poona, to the 2nd Bombay 

Grenadiers. 

105. Grave in Kanara of Lord St. Maur, son of the Duke of 

Somerset, killed ip 1865 by a bear at Kirwatty, near Yella- 
pur. 

106. Grave in Kanara of Lieutenant Carpendale, who died at Yel- 

lapur while surveying the Arbylc Ghaut Road. 

107. Memorial cross at Poona to Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 

107a. Monument at Kawulkud, Kanara, in memory *>f Lieuten¬ 
ant John Edgar Leslie, Madras Native Infantry, vjfco died 
in service on 20th March 1845. * # 

107A. Tomb at Murkwad, Kanara, in memory of lieutenant Mort- 
lock. 

108. Monuments at Aden over the officers and men who fell at the 

capture of Aden in 1869. • 

109. Tomb of John Tliackeray, Collector ami Political Agent, 

killed at Kittur in 1824, during the insurrection, at Kittur 
in Dharwar. 

110. Wooden cross with metal tablet bearing Latin inscription in 

the “ Mu la's Ward 11 of Surat—marks site of ancient Capu¬ 
chin Chapel. 

111. Oxenden Mausoleum, Surat. 

112. Tombs at Surat of Gerald Angier (supposed) Bernard Wyehe, 

F. Breton, 11. Gary, aud B. Harris; former Presidents and 
merchants of Surat. 

113. Tomb of Van Reede, Dutch President of Surat, and other 

Dutch tombs of same epoch, near the preceding. 

114. Tom Coryat’s tomb—-old European burial ground, Swali, 

* near Surat. • 

”5. Vaux’s tomb on right bank of Tapti, not far from its mouth 
—near Surat. 

116. Tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, killed at siege of 

Broach, 1772, near North-Western bastion of Fort Broach. 

117. Tomb of Captain William Sempil, killed'at Broach, 1803, 

near village of Pejalpur, Broach. • 

118. Tomb of M. Franyais Montreaux, a Portuguese officer, who 
. seems to have taken part in siege of Broach, 1803, near the 

Preceding. 

119. Dutch tombs-—about one mile west of Pejalpur, Brooch. 

120*. Tomb of Edward Cooke, with peculiar inscription, 1748— 
Tatta in Sind. . 

,121. Old European burial ground on Bandar Road, Karachi. 

1B2. Napier Obelisk (1858) in memory of Sir Charles Napier— 
Napier Mole Road—Karachi. 


Bombay. 


Sind. 
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M^tnufent bearingnames of officer* and men who fajlbiti 
^ ,. ■■'.liWffi'flwld of £%t /' 

* men, 22nd Regiment, Who fell in Sind campaign—in ^Pf * 
mantt Home glronods, Karachi. 

129. Bust and inscription at Ajmir of the late Colonel Sutherland. 

126. Monument and tombs in the Sit&bulcU Hill Fort to the meino 
ry of officers killed at the turtle of Sitabuldi in 1817. 



127. Graves at the Shive-Dagsu Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 

men killed at the storming of the Pagoda in 1852. 

128. Graves at the Botatoung Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 
V men who fell or died in the second Burmese War, 1852. 

»». Memorial at Cherra Punji to the memory of David Scott, 
* B.C.S., Agent to the Governor General, who died 20th 

August 1831. 

ISO. Equestrian statue of General Neill, 1st Madras Fusiliers— 
Mount Road; bronze. 


18 L Equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of 
Madras, middle of island: bronze. 

t 

1321 On the parade ground facing the Council House, stone canopy 
* covering a large pedestrian marble statue of the Marquis of 
Cornwallis on a marble pedestal, decorated with groups of 
figures in alto-relievo, representing the surrender of the sons 
and suite of Tippu Sultan. 

183. White marble statue of Sir Thomas Munro—-Fort Church. 

Ji84>. Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed by an iron 
railing cast from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapa- 
tam, 1799, by the troops under his command—Mount 
Road. 


135. Cenotaph to Colonel Dalrymple—Parade ground, St. Thomas' 

Mount. 

» 

188. Obelisk in memory of General Sydenham—St. Thomas* 
* Mount. 


187. Granite column to Colonel Noble, C.B., erected by, the, men 

of the Horse Artillery—St. Thomas’ Mount. 

188. A half length marble bust (by. Chantrey) to Colonel Noble, 

« C.B., placed bv the officers, Royal Horse Artillery, in 4he 

. ; Church, St. Tnnmas* Mount. \ 


189. ^ Madras Memorial KaR^teefced by public subscription. fe 
memory of the Madras Presidency not joining in tae Sepqy 
C, Mutmy of 1857., . , •, , . l •'/ 

Tlh/" ^-Jial’.Bagh^ Seringadatam,.amaustdeum 
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Eeport ooi llaatuxients in Madras, together with a Note on Work* 
; undertaken. 


Bern Pagodas, Vellore, Triohinopoly, Madura, Taujore, Kombakontun, ObilMubar 
ram, Congeveram, and Byanagar, dated 23rd June 1881. 


Mahavallipur, or tlie Seven Pagodas. 

The rook-cut remains and ancient structural buildingfb at .Mahavallipur are 
about 30 miles south of the city of Madras, and may be reached by tlie blast Coast 
Canal, which runs parallel to the sea-shore. My visit was paid in February 1881, 
when I carefully inspected these very remarkable and valuable monuments. 

2. Various accounts will be found in “ Descriptive and Historical Papers 

relating 1 to the Seven Pagodas on the Coromandel 
Coast,” by Vf. Chambers (1.772), J. Goldingham 
(1798), B. G. Babington, f.a.s. (1880), tlie Revd. G. W. Mahon (1841), Lieu¬ 
tenant J. Braddock (1810), the Revd. W. Taylor*(l8l<0), Sir Walter Elliot (1844), 
and C. Gubbins (1853), edited by Captain M. Carr, printed for the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment, 1869, 

8. They are also referred to by Mr. James Fergusson in his u History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture,” 1876, pages 134, 175, 326, 330, 274, 888 : and 
again by the same author in Fergusson and Burgess* “ Cave Temples of India, 
1880,” Chapters V, VI, VII. 

4. Besides these, drawings, plans and sections have been fnade under the 

- . direction of Colonel Sankey, c.B., b.b.. Chief. 

**" Engineer, Madras; and Mr. R. Chisholm, Super- 

intendent of the Government School of Art in Madras, has made a complete-set of 
illustrations of the Rathas. 

5. Photographs have been taken by Dr. A. Hunter -and Cbptain Lyon for the 

Fbotxwnrnh* Madras Government; also by Mr. Nicholas of 

oowgrsp . Madras. 

iL , 1 


• Wots.— As so much good can be dono by very simple remedies to preserve the great majority of 
the wonderful monuments that I visited in Madras between the 9tli February and tlie 7th March, I have 
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rough as they are, give some idea of tlie state anil importance of the buildings. Later, 1 hope that 
detailed sod accurate plans of the more important examples will be procured. m 

There ore, generally, three classes of monumental buildings— 

(1) Those in the charge of Government. * 

{2) Those the property of Natives or in their use for worship. 

(3) These in Native States. 

As regards tlie provision of fauds, there ore— 

(l) Government grants. 

\ J . ■ n) Public subscriptions. ' •- 

t8) yolunt«y expenditure by private individuals or out of endowments. 

(4) ExpendituK) by Native rulers in tbeir own States. ; > 

.'V7j||diWpf<*ll o»eds voluntarily contribute large amounts for repairs to religious buildings, 4c,, 
could see that sums given for the purpose art p? jpem laid out* Religious hniMtng y 
wfcbTjlfcat* etdhwuMnts are natioual property, and as such should not, 1 tnhtnli, be allowed .to &I1 into 
/dttwopS'rsult: to 4et*ri*Hute; . 

■■ * . ■■ is ■■ 
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6. Mr. Adam, the late (governor of Madras, took considerable internet in 
Mr. Adam** intern*. these monuments, and early m February last 

spent some days m then: careful examination. 

I, Mr. Burnell and Mr. Burgess agree in adopting the date 650 to 700 A.D. 

DfttB for the excavation of the rock temples and bas- 

1 ^ reliefs; and the inference which Mr. Fergusson 

derives from this conclusion is that the lock-cut edifices at Mahavallipur are the 
earliest known examples of the Dr a whan rifle of atdnlectme of Southern India, 
and their value becomes at once enormously iau>ed. 

The granite lemams consist of— 

(1) The nine Bathos, or isolated temples cut out of the single bouldei. 

(2) The thirteen caves excavated out of the rocks at Mahavallipur and 

two more at Saluvankuppan. 

(6) The two groat bas-iehefa of Aijuna’s penance. 

Besides these, theteare several stiuetuial temples, the most lmpoilant of ivhuli 
is the so-called “ Shorn Temple,” which has long sened as a landmaik lor shipping. 

8. The accompanying sketch maps are taken from the lovenufe burveys of 
Mahavallipur and baluv aukuppan lit Colonel Sankty's volume ol plans and sec¬ 
tions; and 1 have in the following notos adopted the n umbeis used m that map to 
indicate the monuments — 

9. No. 2, Ptdaramma* Rut ha (unfinished).—A monolith, 23 feet high, with 
its upper half t arved into a temple. 

10. No. 3, Pttlunamman Jlatha .—This is a similar monolith, and is 25 feet 
high. 

II, No. 4 , Taim fail Kvttai Hatha .—This is a similar monolith, and is 23 
feet high (see sketch). 

12. Noi. 2, 3 ami 4 should, be t/t aatody to prevent conterston into a quarry. 

18. No. 0, the “ Alatva” or “ Shine ” Temple (see sketch).—This is a most 
remarkable monument, piobably dating fiom the 8tli oi 9th century; and, if not 
the most eaily, is one of the best examples of stiuetural primitive Diavidian aiohi- 
teoturo. Being oit the edge of the sea—washed, m fact, by the waves—it has 
become much decayed by the action of the wind and salt water. Part of the build¬ 
ing lies ruined in the surf, and a solitary pilar is left erect m the midst of fallen 
blocks of stone. My impiossion is that there existed a colonnade or poich m front, 
mid that this column is pait of the structure. 

14. Colonel Sankey's volume has plans and sections of the temple; but it 
would, I think, be well to complete the suivey for elevations mid details, in 
order to show the p6sition of the surrounding walls, parts of which are stjdl trace¬ 
able. Dedicated £o both Siva and Vishnu, the mam chamber of the building con¬ 
tains a broken lingam, and the vestibule has a reclining figure of Vishnu, 10 feet 
long. The stone masonry of the pagoda is mack brokets and displaced, and should be 
% rendered secure and replaced. 

The interior chambers should be cleaned out and the sand removed, so as to com - 
jM«Mr reveal the plinth of ike catersor* 

^ Sand should also be removed to lay bare the outline of the mulls which form the 
■ vmtrttwot enclosure. 

i The removal of rents of creepers from the roof is important. , 
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16. No. 7, the Makishasvra Sock and Ghamber .—Situated north of the Shore 1 
Temple and close to the sea. It should be watched to prevent wilful damage. 

16, Not. 12, IB and 14, the Tishnn and Kmbenman Temples. —Lie be¬ 
tween the larger granite hill and the village. Being in use for Hindu worship, 
they are cared for to a certain extent, and none but Hindus are allowed inside 
the sanctuaries. Colonel Sankey’s volume contains plans and^ecturas of the build¬ 
ings, showing the interiors of the shrines and the subjects ponrtrayed in the bas- 
reliefs, and so supplies a want to which Forgusson draws attention (see page 
15S, Ferguswjn and Burgess' “ Cave Temples of India”). 

c 

17. No. 15, Krishna Mandapam. —This is partly a rock excavation and partly 
structural. The bas-relief, representing Krishua with a group oi gopis (herdsmen) 
and eows, is carved on the solid rook, and measures 40 feet long by 10 feet high. 
The roof over this reek sculpture is built of masonry, and gives access to a stream 
of rain water, thus destroying and wearing away the carvings, and covering them 
with lichpp. The roof should be made water-tight, and the interior, as well at the 
ear rings, thoroughly (tea used. The font row of * columns should b< filed in with 
a frame of galvanized wire netting, and (he centre Jitted toifh a viikel gate, under 
lock and keg. 

IS. No. 10, an unfinished rock excavation, —Interesting from an architec¬ 
tural lather than an arcliaxilogical point of view. One of the ftont columns is 
broken and the front half fallen away. The second row of columns das been 
bricked up for dwelling purposes, and should be cleared. The care should be cleaned 
out and krpf in custody ; and in order to prevent naliies fiom damaging the interior 
bg hghhng their cooking fires, the front should be railed in with a alone railing 
or wall. 

19. No. 17, the Great lias-relief of Arjuna’s Penance. —One of the most 
remarkable objects of interest. It is carved on two masses of granite rock, mea¬ 
suring about 00 feet long by 60 feet average height. Between the two rocks was 
the serjxuit statue of the Naga ltaja.* The head of the Raja, oter-liadowed by a 
seven-hooded serpent, fell to the ground. This shoulit now be obtained and securely 
replaced and made fast, not onlg to the bodg of the serpent, which is still in 
position, but should be supported bg iron bars let into the two masses of rock. The 
base of the bas-relief requires clearing of sand. 

20. No. 21. — A cave with three niches, the centre one containing a figure of 
Mahadeva, aud the Hanks having figures of Vishnu. In front of the cave, 

2 i> feet off, is a circular cistern. No. 20, cut out of a solid stone and called “ The 
Gopis’ Churn.” The front of the cave should be fenced to prevent damage. 

21. No. 24, Gancsa Temple (see sketch).—Thte elegant Ratha measures 20 
feet 8 inches by 11 feet 4 inches, and is cut out of the solid rock. It is in fair 
preservation, but should have the thtee front openings between the pillars filled 
with frames of wire netting to prevent the inner chamber being damaged Ig use as 
a dwelling or cook house. Its form and outline are found frequently in southern 
temples for gateways, but seldom for actual sanctuaries, as in this instance. 

* “ It «u evident that the lit art of the Nay a llaja had fallen from tliu aeudent of its position, tho 
artists having placed it in the eentie, where it urnld have a shadow behind it, hnt w lit re it had no supjiort, 

I consequently wrote to my friend Di. Hunter to try and find it. With the assistance of tho then 
Madras Government he removed the sand aud found it 1 4 \ mg where it fell. I afterwards to ado applica¬ 
tion to the Government to have it replaced, which could easily be done, and so give meaning to the w hello 
bas-relief. This I understood from fti> fiieud Mr. Campbell Johnstone, who took out my application, was 
*1*) sanctioned and ordered to be carried out; bnt from photograph* recently received it appears not only 
tlmt this has not been done, but that the last lias been removed bom where it originally stood after its 
recovery"— {Ftrgnston.) 
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■ $*, jfe. S3, Vishnava Gove (see sketch),—The interior of the a vft> tmsmvm 
M , 9Kr 4 hashes by 8 feet 6 inches, and ban, amongst other subject^ tafr&Mp *e# 
f^e Bear Avatar and one of Sri Lakshmi, seated on a lotus dower with eUphuin* 
pimring water over her. The openings between tie columns should be fitted in With 
frame* of wire netting, and ike front cleared gf dfbris. On the occasion of my visit 
Jrtone*bUistting had b^en going on dangerously near, and one huge boulder had been 
.precipitated close to the sculptured cave. 

Quarrying should be absolutely forbidden. 

$8. No. 27, the Rayala Gopuram. —This is on the hill overlooking the village 
%s*ttpie. It is an unfinished porch of brick and stone, and is surrounded by a good 
■deal of scrub jangle, which might with advantage be outrooted. 

84. No. 28, stonefonch with recumbent lumas a pillow. 

88* No. 32, the Mahishamwrdmi Mandapam .—The sculptures in the cave, 

which measure 82 feet by 15 foot, are spirited. At the south side is a bas-relief of 

Narayatta or Vishnu resting on the head of the sn.tkc Sesha. 

* 

At the north side is a representation of Makishasura and Durga in strife. 

¥ In the back are three cells, the central one having a lingam. One of the four 
front pillars has completely fallen, and might for appe trance sale be replaced, but 
the rock abore is so massive that there is no actual need of support. The sculptures 
should be cleaned, and the front openings closed with frames of wire netting. 

20. No. 34, the Iswara Temple .—A structural temple, 50 foot above No. 82, 
On the summit of the rock. It rests on a foundation of brick-masonry, but the 
imperstructure is of stone. The roof has fallen in, and the dfhrn ought to be cleat ed 
tfwag from the interior. Creepers should be ontiooted from the masonry, and access 
made easier than al present, as visitors have to scramble over slippery rock to reach 
lk» building. 

87. No. 35*, Varahasvamt ([Vishnu) Temple.-— -Colonel Sankey'g drawings 
Illustrate the bas-reliefs of the interior, and confirm the description given by 
EfaKUSsou (page 147, " Cave Temples of India ”). This cave is inaccessible to any 
iimgbut Hindus. 

28. No. 87, Dranpadt’s Ratha (see sketch) .—This monolithic temple mea- 
Itrres 11 feet squarl and 17 feet above the present sand-level. The fimai which 
rurmsfuated the roof has fallen, and may probably bo found in the sand, which 
\ho*td be removed so as to lay bare the plinth down to its base. 

21 39,* Arjuna’s Ratha. —A monolithic temple measuring > 11 feet 10 

ndhmbtaeh way, and has a small porch 10 feet 0 inches by 8 feet 9 inches. Its 
Xptftl height above the floor-level is 21 feetrB inches. It should be cleared of tie 
and which now conceals the phuth. „ 

80. No. 4i A., Nakula and 8hadeva*s Rath (see sketch).—Is a monolithic 
raiding with a*) apndal termination. The whole, including the porch, measures 
In fect long by 11 feet 4 inches, and the height above the ground 20 feet. 

.......... .. . .1 — —- w 

till and Sneaking of these Ratlins, Mr. Fergussoti wvys . “ Although then two feSfc. 

\ ate saflBoH'Tttiy intafotting as exataplo# of the patient labour which the Indiana have at 
pregowd tb *p<md On their religious odiflrea, tboir true value, in ao fat M the MsOyw 
rtare it ooueernrd, iioa hi the f wt that they are \h« only known specimens of a form *t 
, tyritorte whioh prevailed m tile north of Indie fbf probably 1,000yeam More thMr use* 
Wi*few are the Incunabula of thousands of BRsdn temple* vhich were erwMOu "the 
is dtakg the l)«» yours tint tow lapsed afooe tWy wwe Mdertekea." 4 . 
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«’{lie great interest qf tins Ratha,” says Mr. Fergusson, «lies in the fact that 
It represents, on a small ec-ile, the exterior cf one of those Chaitya caves which form 
so important a feature in all the western groups, but all of which are interuirs only, 
and not one so completely excavated as to enable us to judge of what the external 
apneatanoe may have been of the constructed ehaityas for which they were copied/' 
This building should be cleared of sand. 

31. No. 42, Bhima's Raffia (see sketch).—This is the largest in plan of the 
group of monolithic temples at Mahavallipur. It measures 43 feet 3 inehes by 
25 feet “9 inches, and is 26 feet high above the flooi-level It is interesting 
as representing the type of the early Buddhist halls; but being the copy of a 
wooden building, its excavated substruct mo was unequal to tlie support of the 
immense mass of matet ial above, and a huge transverse crack occurred obliging 
the work to be abandoned. For this crack there is no remedy that 1 can think of j 
the sand should be cleared away from around tfie mono/tffi. , 

82. No. 43,* Bharmarajaf s Ratka (see sketch facing page 15).—Is the high¬ 
est of the group, but, like everything else, is unfinished In $lan it measures 26 
feet square and is 54 feet 9 inches high without tiejimal, which has fallen down, 
and, if found, should be replactd. 


83. After the sand has been removrd from the temples and monoliths Nos. 
37 to It, it would pro ted the monuments to sw found them with a substantial wall 
so as to prevent the sand from. drifting bath. 


81. In the case of caves 44, 46, 48, 50, 51, and 52, meant should be taken to 

prevent tfie mtenort from bung used as dwellings, 
icr caves cook-houses for fishermen, or cattle-shds; and this 

can onh/ be effi'ienfly done by fencing round the enhances so as to preient access to 
any but auffiinztd pa sons. 


85. Unless the areas, in which quarrying is to be limited, can be clearly 
_ ( i defined by substantial walls, it would he belter to 

yuarryntg. usue an absolute prohibition, whicK would be more 

likely to be strictly complied with than any patiial lest/iction. 


Custodj 


36. A native custodian should be always on tfie spot to prevent damage or 

maltreatment, and to ensure this three men would 
have to be appointed in order that a proper relief 
may be observed. * 

Velur or Vellore. 


87. Velor is reached via Arconum Junction by the Madras Railway, and is 
80 miles from Madras. The town and fort are nearly 4 miles from the station. The 
fort, surrounded by a deep ditch, contains a most remarkable pagoda, which 1 visited 
on the 16th February 1881. It is dedicated to Siva, and consists of two rectangu¬ 
lar Enclosures, each with a gopnram or gateway. The outer •gopnram 1ms eight 
storeys, and is 100 feet high. On each side of the entrance are two dfearpale, or portere 
of blue granite. The lower pa) t of the gopnram is obscured by earth, the accumu¬ 
lation of witch should be removed m order to make perfect what has been so well 
done to rescue the buildings inside the temple ftom maltreatment {see sketch). 


38. The interior colonnades are picturesque and effective objects in them* 
selves j but the gem of the whole place is a stone pavilion to the left as you enter 
_ , „ . • through the gopuram from the outside. It is 

goljna Mandupam called the “ Kalyan Msndapam" dating from A.D. 

1850, and is a remarkably beautiful and elaborate edifice. The figure earrings. 
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S' applied to piltare, plinths. And Ceilings, .are-jit 

aimements, chiselled with the most consummate skill and effect* 


Tl# front *io# of ootunjAs—etix in number—W monolithic, reprotentittg* 
Mid elephants. 'The portico Or antechamber has a wonder** 
f«dljr ^ryOd itiia painted ceiling of stone. Beyond this is the sculptured support 
Jaf tlte idol. ■ .• 
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as well as all others in the pagoda enclosure, was, until 
>■ m ; • , •,■*** . quite recently, partitioned off, whitewashed and 

**5*“** bricked up to suit the requirements of an arsenal 

4^tore, Owing to an order of the Duke of Buckingham, this has all been remedied, 
and GAptain McNeil Campbell, a.®., Executive Engineer at Velur, has most skil- 
ff&tly rescued the whole of the pagoda—removed tons of earth from the floors of 
the enclosures, pulled down all the unsightly partition walls, and cleaned the Kal- 
yan Mandapam (see sketch) from top to toe of its unsightly whitewash. The place, 
'with' it» marvellous, sculptures, showing prodigious labor, is a complete study of 
i&OUthernaet, its restoration being a work of the most creditable kind. Captain 
f^mpbeU has some plans showing what the arsenal enclosures were, and how they 
blocked up the pagoda corridors and buildings. 

* Trichinopoly. 

;/ 41. Trichinopoly is 252 miles distant by railway from Velur, and situated on 

; the river Kaveri, about half a'mile from its banks. The Muhammadans call it 
■ ^ Notor Nagar,” from a saint “Natar,” whose tomb still exists and is described 
; ; f#rtiier on. Trichinopoly possesses considerable historical interest, having played 
^important part in the war between the French and English; and the house below 
iTOje great Trichinopoly rock in which Clive lived is still shown. 

42* The principal monuments are— 

jfl) The rock, 236 feet high, and its temples. 

{%} Teppa-kulam, or tank, at the foot of* the rock. 

(3) Fortified pageda at Wyacundan Tirumali. * 

(4) Tomb known as “ Chanda Sahib's.” 

(5) The Dar-ul-Umara, Palace of the N^wabs of the Carnatic 

and mosque. * 

(fi) Tank where Bishop Heber was drowned. 

(7) The great temple of Srirangam. 

(8) The temple of Jambukeshwar. 

;v.:- / 4$, I visited the above mentioned buildings at Trichinepoly on the 17th and 
• ;20th Eehruary in the order in which they are named. Mr. Sewell, the Collector, 

' |jave me every facility, and very kindly accompanied me to the buildings. 

Zf&v ‘ fflp. Jf> the reek of Trichinopoly and its temples .—Previous to the 
given in .1845 to demolish the ramparts, the rock formed the citadel of a 
trips' .Jpft^.'uiDtd nftte long by half a mile wide. Now the fortifications *are 
Jished ahd oaly fchose of the rook remain. 

4&. To aatehd^ a very picturesque gallery has to be traversed with columns of 
uSe earrings \cotired with whitewash t which should- be remaned) (see sketch). 

5 ,h$is the or antechamber of. a temple to Siva. The steps of the 

caused a frightfel disaster to a panic-strioken crowd of Hindu worshippers 
“*.• FAtetegf- tip higher stilt over Steep steps cut On the rook is the 'temp# tp. 
sumpiit; -Iftofii the veraAdah a ntie panoramic view hiay .hie,%wl^ 

. g City And eouwtry, and its elevated portion—ebaoe 83® ftet-Htipa- ? 

.miles,' T&ede#teoefcite ‘ 
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their approaches are dirt, whitewash, and leaky roofs; and until means 
are found to systematically clean oat the offensive dirt, to remove all traces 
of the disfiguring whitewash, and to keep the roof secure against rain, this most 
picturesque spot will gradually lose its attiactions. 

46. No, 2, the Teppa-kulam. —At the foot of the rotk to the west is a fine 
tank with steps down to the edge of the watei. In the cet^rc is a mandapam or 
pillared porch. The houses round the tank were once occupied by Europeans, and 
one is pointed out as having been Clive's residence. 

The tank and it* central mandapam should he kept in repair. 

47. No. 3, foihjied pagoda at Wyainmlan Tirumali (see diagram)Wya- 
cundau is a village on the road between Tiichinopoly and Alliturai, and about 6 
miles trom the foimer. The fortified pagoda m the village was occupied by tho 
Fiench m 175 i, and recaptured by the lintish troops under^Major Lawtence. The 
accompanying lougli dmgiatn, which I made in February last, shows thp disposi¬ 
tion of the walls, and the* position of the cneular bastion, the raised terrace of 
which suppoits the sarums timples. The different gateways or gbpitrams are 
coveted with inscriptions which irmam to be translated; but, as far as I am aware, 
nothing is known of the liistoiy and date of the buildings. The districts of 
Maduia and Tiichinopoly weie constantly devastated by the incursions of the 
Muhammadans, and it is probably duo to this that the pagodn was fortified and 
made a stioughold. The peculiar design rcndeis the place specially interesting, and 
its more modern associations make it lnteic-ding,•independent of its architecture ; 
so that even it the elucidation of the inscriptions bungs no fresh facts to light, the 
place is worth preserving. A moderate sum would pa mil of the removal of destruc¬ 
tive ueids and deepen, and of the eradication of whitewash Jroin the inaivniy of the 
tar tons struct uri *. 

48. No. 4, Chanda Sa/nh’s tomb. —The remains of Chanda Sahib (murdered in 
1752 by Manikji, who commanded the Tanjore force in alliance with the Enghbh) 
au* inteired at tho sliunc of Natar Aulia. The tomb of tins latter saint has the 
apjiearance of having been converted out of tho materials of Hindu buildings, and 
may have been erected about the time of the invasion of Malik Katur, who came 
from Delhi m A.l). 1810. 

49. Be this as it may, Natar Aulia is a person of great local sanctity, and is 
said to have come from Constantinople many hundred years ago. 

50. Chanda Sahib built the dome of the edifice. The railings round the two 
tombs m the building are of pierced metal-work of very singular design. The 
buildings are somewhat looked after by the Muhammadans of the town , but greater 

attintion is mui h wanted to oidtitary repairs. The 
Illustrations tequirti. and it* siirronudiiigt are worthy qf illustration 

ai eaily examples of Munahmn architectni e tn Southern India. 

* 51, No. 5, the Palace of the Nawuli of the Carnatic. —The palaces and 
gardens at Tiichinopoly [known as the “ Dar-ul-lJmara”] werg| built about A.P. 
1660 by Choktt Nayakkan, when he removed his capital from Madura to Trichino- 
poly. 

52. The buildings and grounds became the property of theNawabe of the 
Carnatic; but the estate was bought by Government in 1860, and is now in process 
of conversion into district offices. The more the palace buildings ore utilised and 
occupied, the better chanee will there be of preserving them and preventing their 
falling into complete ruin. The architecture is of a clumsy Saracenic kind, the 
plaster enrichments of the Audience Hall being the best features of the style. 






compared sgith ftttwnie buildings further north. As an&rtwpfa 
Wmi #outlier* style,it ik, A twever, worthy f fatter custody and keeping in order, 

\'ik No* & the tank in which Bishop lleber woe drowned .—Near the bcttfe bn 
which the Judge of Trichinopoly holds bus court is a small open tank in which 
Mxkop Haber was faund dead on the 3rd April 1826. 

' (fi. I would suffgat that a brass tablet put up to mark the spot would fa a fitting 
memorial* ^ 

fid No. 7, the Cheat Temple at Srirangam (see diagram) .—-The following 
4eeoription of the temple at Srirangam is taken from Moore’s Manual qf the 
Smkipepolg District * 

? rt fbe entire mass of building consists of seven enclosures, in the centre of which is 
4rn shrine of the divinity known as llanganadaewam. This shrine is surrounded by a 
WldlMcaenring 245 feet by 180 feet j the second enclosure is 421 fact by 60 L feet; and 
the third 7fjs9 feet by 610 feet. Europeans are not allowed to onter these enclosures. The 
Jfipurfch, In, which is the l,0U0*pillar mandapam, to which the gieat idol is brought every 
year at the great festival known as Faikunta Madest, measures 1,213 feet by 865 
feet. Over the gates at the entrances to this enclosure are three gopuratns, of which 
the eastern is the finest in the whole temple. It is known as the ** veil at ” or white 
gopuram, and is 146 feet 6 inches m height. There are altogether fifteen gopuram s 
St the entire group of buildings. Of these them are fonr in each of the three outer 
tndbl and three in the one next irt order. There is at present no gate or gopuram 
tn the western side of this enclosure j but tradition states that there was a gate 
jftfae formerly, but that it was blocked up because a number of the inhabitants of 
Ufa portion of the town near it had entered through it and plundered the pagvxia. 
Tab gate over which is the vellai gopuram leads iuto a yard to the south of Ihe 1,000* 
grijUar mandapam, in which the only respectable specimens of stone carving m»the 
temple are to be found. Even these, however, are by no means remarkable, and 
are act tar a moment to be compared with those in the great pagoda at Madura. 
Xjktfiiig the annt&l festival, which has been already mentioned, this yard is covered 
fag njnmdol erected every year at a cost of about Rs. 3,000. * * * * 

H Banning round this ( fourth) enclosure there is a street in which there are 
ordinary dwelling houses and shops. The fifth wall measures 1/610 feet by 1,807 
fait* Outside is a second street, and then a wall of 2,100 feet in length by 1,845 
fast in breadth. This wall is surrounded by a third street, and then comes the 
seventh and fact Wall, which measures 2,900 feet by 2,517 feet. This wall is bnilt 
ofifae cu t atone, and is 20 feet 8 inches in height and 6 feet broad at the top/* 

' $7. >Sriraugam is over 4 miles from the Trichitiopoly civil station, and is on 

fa falsatd fanned by the Kaveri and K.olerun rivers. The sketch shows the appear* 
fact ef'febfr temple enclosures and gateways from the top of the unfinished gateway 
af fafaraan to the south. The diagram explains the general disposition of the 
ifaipicbuildtrigs s nothing can be accurately or satisfactorily specified tor the 

ft . . . measures necessary to their preservation until a 

4 regular survey has been made of the whole area, 
this purpose 7 intend sending a party of surveyors. In the meanwhile it may 
faefal fa note fan meet interesting parts of the temple and what struck me as 
‘'j&fae time far their {neper conservation. 


,11109000 fetches Be. 86,009 a year, and out of tbfa fit < 
led. the unfinished gopuram (A) mecutUfes: 179 fadl 
posts are each of a single slab of faft&ite, fifl “ 


wfaroAth* tank W UiMfsin^tmAi 


fad 8 ffat 
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square. Had the gate been finished it would have risen to a height of about 80©> 
feet. As far as it has got, the design is in excellent taste and well proportioned*. 
Its completion would add enormously to the architectural appearance of Srirangam, 
and there are many rich nativo gentlemen who could well afford to bear the cost (see 
sketch). 

69. The vegefaiton which is damaging the masonry should at all events be 
removed, and the roof should he rendered secure against rain. 

60. The next object of interest is the gopuram (at B), which lias a painted’ 
ceiling with the boar incarnation of Vishnu and other subjects. The colours are 
good, and should be preserved by cleaning and covering with a hard transparent 
varnish. 


61. The mandapam (at C) is where the temple jewels arc shown to visitors. 

Photographs wanted of the temple Some of them .re very fine specimens of gold- 
jewel*- smith’b work, and should be photographed. The 

1,000-pillar mandapam (which, I think, is correctly placed at D) has*eolumns of 
single blocks of granite, all more or leas elaborately carved, and the whitewash 
which covers them ought to he removed. 

69. The fiuest gopuram is that (at E) called the vellai gopuram. With the 
exception of a few repairs, it is in fair condition. 

68. The Temple of Jamhukeshwar at Srirangam (see diagram No. 8).—About 
lj miles from the great temple to Vishnu is the pagoda sacred to Siva; and 
although much smaller, it far surpasses the larger building in beauty and 
architectural dignity. There are many inscriptions on the walls of the temple, 
one dated A.D. 1181-89, which, if correct, makes the edifices of much earlier date 
than supposed by Mr Fergusson. Ur^il the archaeology of Southern India has 
been scientifically im cst igated, the dates of buildings cannot be fixed with any 
degree of certainty, and there is nothing save the architectural styles from which 
to formulate chronological data. 

61. The Trichinopoly Manual by Moore states that this*pagoda had an 
endowment of 64 villages in 1750; but in 1851 an annual money allowance of 
Rs. 9,450 was given in lieu of the lands, and this sura is paid every year to the 
Trustees. The building is in many places much ruined and filthily kept; and, 
as Mr. Moore remarks, “ the funds available for its maintenance would be quite 
sufficient to keep it in good order if they were devoted to their• proper object; but 
this, it is needless to state, is not the case.” 


65, Mr. Fergusson, who visited Srirangam many years ago, writes: ** One 
of the great charms of this temple when I visited it was its purity; neither white* 
wash nor red nor yellow paint had then sullied it, and the time stain on the warm 
coloured granite was all that relieved its monotony; but it sufficed, and it was a 
relief to contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities I had seen. Now all this 
is altered. Like the pagodas at Ramisscram, and more so those at Madura, bar¬ 
barous? vulgarity has done its worst, and the traveller is only too fully justified in 
the contempt with which be speaks of these works of a great temple which have 
fallen into the hands of such unworthy successors." 

66. I am not in a position to give an accurate description of the various 

Survey noce«aiy. measures necessary to preserve this building, and 

cannot do so until a survey has been tn ft r fe in 
detail; but the place might easily be kept dean, and the whitewash should be removed 
from all sculptured masonry, I was much struck with some of the wooden gateways 
of the gopuram, which are handsome in design; but these have been greatly spoilt 
by being plastered over. The proper way to preserve wood is to keep it clean with soap 

10 
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and to periodically oil with some vegetable oil and thoroughly rub dry, 
to prevent dust from collecting and caking on the surface. 

f; Madura. 


\ 07. Madura iq,one of the most interesting places that I have been to in India. 

peculiarities of Dravidian art are more marked here and more grotesquely 
elaborate than in any other Southern city that I know of. The great Hindu 
pagoda is a mass of picturesque ■ gateways and temples; magnificent and grand in 
general effect; whilst their stone sculptures are uu surpassed for finish and mar¬ 
vellous elaboration. This cannot fail to be the impression produced on every 
^attentive spectator. The temple buildings are, moreover, not deserted like so 
many of their class throughout India, but are at all hours thronged with Brahmins, 
Worshippers, buyers, and sellers: in this respect rivalling the busy religious spec- 
; tacles which rapidly succeed one another at Benares. 

08. The activity of Hinduism, both in its religious and artistic aspects, is of 
■the first, interest at Madura. A secondary feature of the place is the architectural 
Style of its place. 

09. "The civil buildings,” writes Mr. Fergus son, "are all in what we 
ywould call a pointed arched Moorish 'style, picturesque in effect, if not always in the 
jbest taste, and using the arch everywhere and for every purpose.” In the temples the 
! arch is never used as an architectural feature. The distinction between the civil and 
religious art kept up at Madura, as elsewhere, by the Dravidians is very singular 
tod, interesting to study. My visit in February last was unfortunately far too 
ish(mt to permit of sutficieniexamination of the buildings; but before making a 
■survey on which to base detailed recommendations for conservation, it will l>e of 
tome value to briefly reeord what 1 did see and what are in my opinion the more 
simple and obvious remedies. 


70. Mr. Stokes, the Collector, afforded me every facility for visiting the 
temples and palaces; and without his help it would have been difficult to see 
everything in the time at my disposal. 

71. The great temple at Madura (see diagram).—The invasion in A.I). 1310 
Pjot ^Southern India by Malik Kafur caused the overthrow of the original temple, 

: ibjdlt probably some centuries before Christ. 

/The present.edifices were for the most part built by Trimal Nayakka 
in J^%#tfta!f of the seventeenth century. The enclosure is a rectangle, mea- 
Kpihg^; : 809 feet long by 747 feet wide. The diagram gives an idea of the various 
torts dt the building. There are two temples in the centre—one dedicated to 
mm, called Suiidereshwar, and one to " Minakshi, ” the fish-eyed goddess, the 
BoDsort of Siva. These sanctuaries are said to date from A.D. 1520, but the 
Store magnificent buildings are of Trimal Nayakka’s time. 

. . 73. The enclosure possesses four large gopurams or gateways and six® of 

less importance; & beautiful tank called the Potramara-culam (i.e., for the purpose 
if drtoii^g a teppam or lighted raft in procession round it), surrounded by a hand¬ 
some colonnade j and a toll of 1,000 pillars with sculptures of singular merit 
|&eqtoll0d elsewhere in India. 

Some'of the figures carved against the pillars are not only spirited in 
, tot of' superior rendering. The whitewash now on them, should be . removed 
Outside the principal enclosure of the temple to the east is the hall or 
Nayakka for the reception of the deity of the Temple 
totoris 321 feet long by 79 feet wide, and consists of four ranges 
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of columns, all most elaborately sculptured and some with rampant “ Yuli* ,” ojf 
monsters, and others 'with human figures (see sketch). Detailed illustration* 
would he valuable. 

The effigy of Trimal Nayakka is in the central corridor, with a canopy over it: 

llUutntion. wanted. the fipirr b brilliantly ,iainte<l. At one end of 

the central corridor is a handsome black basaltic 
stone canopy. The hall in used an a market, and is very dirty and neglected. It 
should be cleared out, cleaned, whitewash returned from jn/tais, and the roof and 
parapet repaired. At the east end of the hall is a gateway commenced by Trimal 
Nayakka (see A), but never finished ; it measures 171 feet by 107 feet, and if com* 
plated would have been the most important gopuram in Southern India. 

75. The great gopuram (see sketch and C in diagram), which is the principal 

entrance to the temple, has an elaborately earn'd stone base, and a superstructure 
of masonry and plaster, nine storeys in height, coveiod with the most intricate 
ornaments and figures. . 

76. The plaster is painted in brilliant colours, but at a distance %he general 
tone is neutral, and not by any means inharmonious, 

77. The entrance to “ Minakshi's ” temple is to the south of this gate, and its 
elaborately painted facade of plaster ornamentation and figures is a most pictur¬ 
esque object, although grotesque in detail, between the two gateways is a row of 
braziers* shops, where brass vessels of excellent sha}>es are made. 

78. The wooden doorways of the great gopuram (C) and of other entrances 
to the temple arc handsomely carved, and the wood-work should he preserved by 
cleaning and oiling. The two entrances of the temples (at (1 and 11) have arch¬ 
ways of hrabfi handsomely de-igned for the reception of numerous candles. 

79. The caned stone figures in Sundareslwar’s temple (at K) are larger than 
life and spirited. They require keeping clean. 

The wall (L M) at the back of the two temples is covered with inscriptions. 

80. The colonnade of the tauk (at E) is brilliantly painted, and there are 
gome representations of the most famous Indian pagodas. 

81. Near the mandapaqAow used as a bazaar (at 0) is a black stone with 

inscriptions. ^ ^ 

82. The pagoda is very wealthy j has an endowment from Government, and 

receives freqhent gifts of great value from its worshippers. Jtepairs were going on 
during my visit, and the place is evidently eared for and much money spent in reno¬ 
vations j but the halls should be kept clean and the earned pillars and ceilings should 
be freed qf whitewash. Until this is done, no wealth of gifts spent in painting the 
exteriors of the various gopurams will prevent the deterioration of the singular ariis- 
iia merit of this wonderful pagoda. m 

83. The temple jewels, which are qf considerable value t should be photo¬ 
graphed, 

84*. The Teppa-kulam Tank. —This tank measures 995 feet long by 742 feet 
broad, and has a central garden, with a vunanah m the centre and four pavi¬ 
lions at the corners. The wall which fences in the tank is much defaced by stripes 
of red and white colour. 

86. Trimal Nayakka*s Palace. —About one and a half miles fropn the station 
is the Palace of Trimal Nayakka. lie came to the throne in A.D. 1623, «£$ 
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' Treigjied thirty-six years, daring which time he bailt the Madura pagoda and 

'$a&eee. 


86. The diagram will give some general idea of the arrangements of the 
latter, although it has no pretensions to accuracy. The sketeh shows the interior 
oeurtyard and its Bugrounding arcades. 

87. Passing through the portico erected to Lord Napier on the east side, the 
quadrangle is entered. The pillars which carry the arches are of masonry, aud the 
foliated brick arches are of chnnam. The wagon loft wen in front (see sketch) has 
’been repaired under Mr. Chisholm, aud the whole <>£ the buildings are gradually 
being restored to servo as offices for the Judge and Collector; but unless more 
rapid progress is made, the ruined portions of the buildings stand a very fair chance 
•of coming down altogether. 


88. The height of the massive columns gives great dignify to the building, 
and the planter enrichments both inside and outside, aie veiy remarkable and 
effective specimens of their class. 


89. It is difficult to believe that the grotesque and elaborate architecture of 
the pagoda, and the plain and almost elassuul treatment of the palace buildings, 
«are of one period aud erected by the same man. 


90. 


Details «;S wanted of the latter, which are fine example* showing the 

Influence of Mussulman ait on lhe indigenous atchi- 
teclure of the South. 


Illustrations wanted. 


PI. The Tamlram .—The " Tamkam " is a palace building of the same period 
.erected for wild beast lights. It is now transformed info a residence : 
but the interest which attaches to its original use is sufficient reason for keeping 
it in substantial repair. 


f Tanjore. 

v 

9$. 75 ?0 Great Pagoda .—I am indebted to Mr. E. Forster Webster, the 
Collector, for very valuable aid and assibtanoe during my stay at Tanjore, 
which enabled me to see in a short time the buildings here noted on. 

98. Tanjoie i# 81 miles from Trichi nopoly by the South Indian Railway, 
and is the bead-quarters of the richest Collectorate in Southern India 4 It became 
the Capital of the Chola Kings, who were powerful in Tanjore, several centuries ago, 
and a very remarkable temple was erected by these rulers. 

94f. tr The great temple of Tanjore," writes Dr. Burnell in his pamphlet, 
“ is teafiy the most remarkable of all the temples in the extreme south of India; 
Is one of the oldest j and as it has been preserved with little alteration, if qot 
perhaps the largest, it is the best specimen of the style of architecture peculiar to 
India south of Madras. This style arose under the Chola (or Tanjore) Kings in 
the Ilth century A.D., when noarly all the great temples to Siva in Southern 
( $!lidi& were built, and it continued in use in the 19th and 13th centuries, during 
Which time tbs great temples to Vishnu were erected. Up to the beginning of 
the 16th century these temples remained almost unchanged ; but at that Dime 
dlI Southern India became subject to the Kings of Vijayanagara, and one of these, 
reamed Krishnaraya (A.D. 1509-30), rebuilt or added'to most of the great build* 
fnga ef the South. The chief feature of the architecture of thiB later period if 
Ida utaftraaMon of the enormous gopurams which axe so conspicuous at Corqeveram, 
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Cke&ambram, and Srirangam. All these were built by Krishnaraya; they (lo 
not form part of the original south-east style, hut were intended as fortifications 
to protect the shrines from foreign invaders and certain plunder and desecration, 
as the Hindus of the south-east first discovered on the Muhammadan invasion 
of A.D. 1310. * ***** * 

" To the archaeologist the temple and its ritual are of little interest compared 
with the inscriptions which cover the walls. A part of these* was photographed 
in 1859 by order of Sir C. Tievelyau and published by the Government, but 
with >ut result. In 18711 made out the character, and the whole has been 
copied, under my direction, by a learned Tamil scholar, Madura Muthai Pillai, 
whose transcript will shortly be published. Nearly all of these inscrip¬ 
tions—there are only twr* or three of a later date—belong to the reign of Yira 

Chola, or from A.D. 1061 to 1114. 

* * * * * 

" The whole of India, which in the 11th century remained subject to Hindu 
kings, then became subject to Vira Chola, and he was, beyond doubt, the greatest 
Hindu king known to history. As these inscriptions state, he did not spare the 
kings he conquered ; and the enormous plunder which he gained became tho 
chief means of building and endowing the gioat temples of the South.” 

95. The services of the great Tanjoro temple are conducted on a modest 
scale, since it has lost its large revenues, and it is dependent on the Princess of 
Tanjore, who provides an annual sum of Ks. 12,000 for maintenance and repair. 

96. The plan of the pagoda has greater stateliness and propriety than seen 
in other Madras buildings of that class, and the appearance of the various edifices 
is not marred by being too close together. 


97. On entering through the two gateways at the east end of the enclosure 
(see diagram) there is a small temple (C) where sacrifices are offered. A great 
deal of whitewash and paint disfigures the stonework. The great bull Nandi, in 
solid granite, over 12 feet high, is directly in front and covered by a mandapam, 
the masonry of which has been rudely painted m yellow and red, which is offensive. 
Further west is the great Vimana containing the lingam, and its tower, 200 feet 
high, stands out well against the sky (see sketch). The base of the building is 
covered with inscriptions in the old Tamil of the 11th century, and one of them 
records the conquest by Vira Chola of Bengal and Northern India. Frequent 
repairs have been executed to the temple and its great tower, but it stands in need qf 
being cleaned of the stripes of paint that damage the plinth. • 

98. T© the north-west of the enclosure (at D) is the beautiful temple to Sub- 
rahmanya (sec sketch) j the base ol‘ the tower is 15 feet square, and the super¬ 
structure 55 feet high. The w pilaster and pillar treatment of the facades is as 
good as possible, deserving detailod illustration. East of the tower is a building 
60 feet long and a mandapam beyond, 50 feet square. This latter is partitioned 
up for storing temple furniture, and on the walls are a series of paintings of the 
Tftnjore Rajas. Dr, Burnell considers the building to bo Shout 850 years old. 
East of the Subrahmanya shrine is a Chandikasan temple (H)/ and further east 
a small temple to Durga. In the south-west comer of the enclosure is an 
unimportant temple to Ganesa. The colonnade of the outer wall has 108 linganu 
and snrines, and the inner walls were in 1875 painted in fresco to represent the 
various incarnations of Sundereshwar, the form Siva took at Madam. 


99. I recommend the eradication of all whitewash from the buildings, that then 

' roofs be kept in substantial repair, and that th< 
.» mm -mum. mandapam to the Subrahmanya temple be cl caret 

out and left as originally designed. Illustrations qf the temple would If valuable. 
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100. The Tanjore Palace. —The palace of the Princess of Tanjore stands in 
the greater fort, and is a mass of masonry not very different in style from the 
Madura palace, but commoner and more vulgar. The Durbar hall is a most 
grotesque rendering of Hindu and Muhammadan architectural features, and, 
w not beautiful, is a curious example of the civil architecture of the Mahratta 
rulers, and should be preserved. There is a statue in white marble, by Chantrey, 
of Sharfoji, the last Raja bnt one. The court round the hall is decorated with 
black and white ornament resembling Italian Sgraffito work, and on one side is 
the library which contains an unique and valuable collection of Sanscrit manu¬ 
scripts, of which Dr. Burnell has made the catalogue. Among them are works 
on architecture or u shilpishastras," a translation of which would be a most 
valuable contribution to Indian art. 


101. The Mahratta hall of the palace was under repair during my visit. The 
interior is painted brilliantly, and there is some coloured statuary in the upper part, 
tii «* *• , which is well executed, although not m the best 

luaatruionfc req taste. Plans and illustrations of the palace 

building* would be interesting. 


Kopabakonmn.* 

a 

lOt. Kombakonum is a town in the district of Tanjore and possesses two 
Important Hindu temples. The larger of the two is dedicated to Vishnu and the 
smaller one to Siva; both buildings are in the centre of the tow n, about a mile 
from the railway station on the South Indian Railway. There is a third pagoda 
el teas importance. 


J03. Vishnu Pagoda. —The Vishnu temple has a great gopnram of 12 storeys 
Mad 147 feet high, richly ornamented with human and animal figures. Near 
this is a small pprch and two processional cars of carved wood and intricate in 
design. One is of groat size and elaboration. The ceiling of tlie gopuram of tbc 
temple is well painted and pleasant m tone. The interior buildings are nothing 
remarkable. The inner court measures 88 feet 6 inches by 55 feet 6 inches, and, 
Resides having offensive odours, is liberally treated with red and while paint, against 
Which the voice of local authority might with propriety be raised. 


104. Sica Pagoda. —The temple to Siva, called the Kumbheshwara pagoda 
$S approached by a corridor, 830 feet long and 15 feet wide. There are shops on 
sides, and this gallery is the most singular feature of the place. The principal 

55 feet. This is very 
Outside the temple are 
carvings in wood, These cvre are 
riflfrnlir forms of native religions art, and the carvings are very good of tlieir 
Mm* UtifortunaWy, and m too many instances, the beauty of the carving is 
Utterly destroyed By coatings of oil, which with dust coagulates and forms a hard 
gpd hideous coating. A copy of one of these temple cars would be a valuable 
pdd^«>n to the India collections at South Kensington. 





, # The Honourable Atnaravaii 8e*bya Ristri, C.81„ who reside* at Kombakonum. take* great 
totawt to the ancient Madras ai cbitwrturc, and 1 had a long and most profitable conversation with aim. 
“ ' oat hoar the Shastra* enjoin Hindu* to attend to the scrim charities or Dharma* of (1) temple, 

i Iwndathnief Hmtanin villages, (8) tank excavation, (4) well-sinking, (5) plantation of 
i nw, ^ ere otiqa of drinking fountains, (7) building of “ Chattrauu” for the rise distribution 
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105. Hie Ramaswaray temple has only one gopuram leading into the 
enclosure. The columns of a m&ndapam here are massive and well carved. The 
us ual whitewash and plentiful rubbish and dirt defle the place. 

106. The wooden gateway of the entrance gopuram it handsomely carved , and 
the only remaining half of it is worth preserving by repair , cleaning , and oiling. 

Ohillambaram. 

107. Pagoda. —Ohillambaram in South Arcot on the South Indian Bailway 
has a pagoda of considerable antiquity and interest. 

10S. It covers an area of 09 acres in tho centre of the town, and is the pro¬ 
perty of a class of Brahmins called Dikslwtars. The South Arcot Manual by Mr. 
Oarstin, of the Madras Civil Service, says that in 187b tljere were 253 married 
members of thp institution who were on duty, twenty at a time, and each batch 
stays on duty for twenty days until each has performed service at the 
various shrines. These Dikslutars go in turn into tho country^ to collect 
alms and wander over tho whole of Southern India. The pagoda possesses no 
landed endowments, but money seems forthcoming, and I was told that 
nearly two lakhs of rupees had been promised for repairs. In A.D. 1785 a widow 
is said to have spent two lakhs in rejiairitig the gopuramn after the French 
occupation and partial fortification. The pagud i has a reputation for great antiquity, 
some authorities going so far back as the 5th»century; but from the style the 
greater part of the buildings dates from the 15th to the 16th century A.D. 

109. The sketch diagram explains the disposition of the various buildings 
which are within the enclosure. 

110. The principal temple to Siva (at A) is nothing very remarkable. The 
treasury, which is within the second enclosure, has some fine wooden carvings under 
the eaves of the copper roof. The Govindah temple is also here with its m&nda¬ 
pam, which, like everything else worth looking at, is whitewashed and therefore 
defaced. 

111. At tho back wall of the temple is an inscription in Sanscrit. Hie 1,000 

pillar mandapam (at B) has some fiuc and massive monolithic pillars about 2 feet 
square in section and 11 feet high. Some of these are unfinished and some 
damaged. The roof over the centre nave of pillars is vaulted and full of bats, tile 
floor below b >ing black with their dung. * 

112. The temple to Subralimanya (at C) has the best carvings, and its 
colonnade is most elaborate. The stone-work is sa'd to have been much mutilated 
by Hyder Ali when liis troops were in occupation. 

113. The large elephants on each side of the entrance steps are carved in a 
spirited way. The columns of the temple, which are well worth drawing, are partly 
disfigured by plaster. The interior has a vaulted roof. Repairs have to a certain 
extent been executed, but the courtyard of the temple is still strewn with broken 
fragments of carved masonry which should be collected and displ&yed (see sketch). 

114. The temple of Parvati (at D) has a colonnade or porch of handsome pillars, 
but whitewash spoils the effect of the carvings, and damp lias discoloured the 
painted ceilings. The inner temple is much defaced , and full of bats and dirt. 
Cleaning would do great good here, and dirt and whitewash should be removed, The 
roof too should he made proof against rain. • 

115. The west gopuram (atE) is architecturally the least important (see 
sketch). It has an inscribed stone in tho entrance. The gopuram to the east 
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(ill G-) is the highest And best preserved. Outside this are five carved wooden 
ears, finely designed and executed ; one is said to have cost its. 4,000.' ' 

110. The north gopuratn (at H) is the second in size. Vegetation is at work 
On the tower part, and ought to he removed and damage stopped. 

117. The niches in the basement have figures in black stone well sculptured. 
The tipper part of ttf' structure is of brick and much ruined. Inside the entrance 
Is a fine monolith with inscriptions. 

Conjeveram. 

118. Conjeveram is a place of very considerable interest, but not frequently 
visited, as there is no accommodation m the town for Europeans. It is on the 
jSouth Indian Railway between Chiugleput and Arkonum, and 45 miles south-west 
of Madras itself. r 

119. Sim Tetnple ,-—The largest temple of the town is dedicated to Siva, and 
the object Of worship a lingam (see sketch). It is probably the oldest building 
In the place; but the ancient history of Conjeveram requires investigation. 

120. The enclosure possesses some large gopurams, several nundapams and 
a hall of 1,000 pillars. 

121. Two handsome porches are in front of the great gopnram—the doorway 
of which is hands >mc and big. Repairs were going on here during my visit, but 
the institution is not wealthy, haVing only about Rs. 2,000 annually from Govern¬ 
ment and villages. The 1,000-pillar inandapatn has all tho appearance of antiquity, 
and its ceilings appear to have been handsomely painted, but the damp coming 
'through the roof has caused obliteration. 

122. One portion of the building is enclosed for the reception of the temple 

vehicles and is full of bats. Between the vimanah and the great gopuram is a 
Very old building covered with inscriptions called the Kachimayuvam, and is entirely 
0f stone. < 

128. The pagoda has often suffered through the exigencies of warfare, and 
has been used in the Carnatic campaigns as a barrack, as a fort, and as a hospital. 

124. It will be necessary to carefully survey the building for repairs ; hut the 

maiug newsniy. paint might be instantly removed with great 

qdvmntage. 


* 

325. Vishnu Temple .—The smaller temple dedicated to Vishnu is the richest 
*nd most important institution in Conjeveram. It has two enclosures, the 
inae* one being dosed to Europeans and unbelievers. 


125. The buildings are about 2 miles from the Tehsildar's office, and are 
Approached through,a street lined with the houses of Brahmins connected with 
the tempi*, Most of the dwellings have wooden doorways singularly well carved, 
And the inmates snow great skill in tracing chalk patterns in front of the temple 
««te» as well as before their own doors. Those tracings are renewed every day, 
•And the patterns are Varied and drawn in free hand. 
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The whitewash should be removed and the roof made quite secure against rain . At 
tli6 corner of the eaves are chains wrought out of the solid stone. 

128. There is a second mandapam north of this; also a Teppa-btlam or tank. 
Tho viminah itself has some due masonry sculptures; none hut Hindus are allowed 
inside. The gopuram to the east is a fine pile with a few figures on jt. 

129. Tho temple jewels arc shown near the vimanah to visitors, and are vwf 
interesting specimens of goldsmith's art. The total value of the jewels as estimat¬ 
ed l»y the priests is Rs. 1,0(1,9.35; among these is a necklace valued at Rs. 3,682 
given by Lord Clive. There are some fine solid gold head ornaments for the 

. . . . .. , . . various idols. The jewels should all be photo - 

graphed, unhide the temple is a very fine carped 
wooden processional car, also worth photographing. 

130. The ine >me of the institution consists of a revenue from lands of Re. 
8,000, and an annual Government payment in lieu of resumed JFees of Rs. 9,961. 

131. ll will be necessary to carefully surra/ this pagoda both'for Repairs and 

_ for its inti n sting architecture and ornaments ; but 

6 “"' r ugrnU dml of p.dimHarg good nug 6, done if 

chaning, repairing leaky roofs, and removal of whtfcwrsh. 

132. Jaina Temple. —About 2 miles south of Oonjeveram in the hamlet of 
Tiruparafh Kundram is a Jama ternplc, in which service is still conducted, although 
in a humble way. The Vijayanagar Kings made grants of land to tins temple during 
the Ufch to 10th centuries, as maybe seen from the inscriptions; but the Jaina sect 
is now reduced to 258 in the whole of the Chingleput district. The temple huddings 

should he carefully surveyed, as they have all the 
urvey require . appearance of having been originally Buddhist, 

and possess artistic beauty of their own. The outline of the buildings bear 
some resemblance to tho Rathas at Mahavallipur (Seven Pagodas) (see 
diagram). . 

Bijanagar and HarnpL 

133. Bijanagar Ruins. —The distance from He 11 ary (on the Madras Railway) 
to Bijanagar is 31 miles, and the road is a mere track across a rough o<untry. The 
travellers' rest-house at Kamalapur is an old temple which has been converted 
for the purpose. 

181. The foundation of the Bijanagar monarchy dates from the middle of 
the 1 till century. The city was built on tlio right >r southern bank of the river 
Tangabhadra in a plain partly open to the east and west, but to the north-east 
bounded by a wild and fantastic group of rocks and hills rising to a*considerable 
height, the northern faces of which are almost inaccessible, and which left only a 
confined space between them and the river, Tho encieute of tho fortifications 
covered scarcely less than ten square miles.* 

•135. The plan of the ruined city is taken from one published in Mwdpws 
e . , Taylor and Fergusson's book; bdt a more detailed 

Surrey wanted. survey should be made in order to determine 

what monuments are worth preserving and what measures are possible. 

186. My visit was mode in March last, and Mr. Huntley Gordon, the Col¬ 
lector of Bellary, very courteously accompanied me over the ruins and facilitated 
my inspection of the principal buildings. Tim buildings are noted on in the order 
in wh ich we visited them. 


d.flee Architecture in Dhancar and Mysore by Meadows Taylor and Fergusbon 


-John Murray, 1,886. 
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187. Elephant stable* (D on. the plan).—These consist of a long row of cham- 
hers horned over, the centre one having a double storey over it. The archi¬ 
tecture is of the mixed Hindu and Muhammadan style, and in this building 
is less objectionable than in other buildings of the same style at Bijanagar 
The masonry is much ruined, and creepers and vegetation should be removed, 
from thereof. Th^interior should be cleaned out, and the building placed in charge 
of a custodian to prevent misuse and damage . 

Bijanagar. 

188. Palace Buildings. —Near the elephant stables and to the west is an 
enclosure with a high masonry wall. The buildings are of a form which arose 
from the influence produced by Muliammadau power and magnificence on the 
minds of the Hindus, inducing them to copy in their palaces—never in their 
temples—.the more splendid form of palatial architecture. 

189. t The use>of the moslein arch in the central pavilion is clumsy and heavy, 

... . « . , but the plaster enrichments somewhat redeem the 

**«>*~”*** general aud are worthy of i/lmlralion. Tie 

removal of weeds and overgrowth would do much good here, and the place should be in 
custody. 

140. • Temple of Victory (see C on plan).—About 800 yards to tlie south-west of 
.... . • , the palace buildings is a temple in a quadrangle, 

' 1U) feet from north to south and 200 feet from oast 
to west. The bas-reliefs on the exterior of tho walls are singularly characteristic, and 
long rows of horses, elephants, camels, soldiers, spirited dancing women, &c., may 
have led to the name given to the building. The adytum of the interior is supported 
on four most elaborately carved black basaltic columns, and the ornaments, which 
should be illustrated, are both hold and rich. On the plinth of one of the gateways 
; j» an inscription in old Kanarese. The walls of the enclosure arc covered with 
Sculptured chariots and sharply-cut medallions and figures well worth photographing. 
This temple should be preserved and further ruin stopped by propping up the 
dangerous blocks of masonry, by clearing awn) jungle and eradicating roots in the 
masonry joints, and by cleaning tip and watching, 

111. The Throne (see B on plan).—This consists of a succession of plat¬ 
forms, the outer walls of which are carved in relief with elephants, camels, dancing 
It is about c 600 yards south of the palace buildings. The total height of 

platform is 31 feet, and there are signs on its summit of a pavilion having 
existed. Inside this mound is a staircase which is partly blocked up. It goes by 
; .the narae of . “Mahavimi Dibba” or “Dussera Dibba.” About 150 yards to the 
south-east of this is the building and tank known as the 

, '• 142, Queens 1 Baths (see A on the plan and sketch).—It is 78 feet 5 inches 
Stfe in plan, with a reservoir in the centre 50 feet 9 inches square and 6 feet 
The eorridof of the building has an arched ceiling richly carved with foliated 
jn&iu plaster, and over the hath on each of the four sides is a projecting 
three, openings. The plaster and masonry is much damaged j but 
roof 'is rendered waterproof, the building will be a good deal preserved from 
4&s¥ damage and ruin. 

Malavanta Raganxthswami Temple (see E on plan).—This is about IJ 
north-east of the travellers’ rest-house, and stands in a walled enclosure on A 
vbc^ hBh There are three gopurams of the usual Dravidian style of architecture; 
ham inside is the best architectural feature of the place., mid is very piotqr- 
,carved masonry columns. It is roofed over with enormous stone 
\rsguires to be made water-tight. On one side of the building is 
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* great mass of debris which should be removed in, order to char the plinth. All 
vegetation should be removed from the roof and the interior cleaned up. One of the 
temples in the enclosuie lias a seated %uip, piobably Jam. The Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham has recorded some wise dnections tor the preservation oi this temple. He says 
in his note on Hampi 

14t. “This course should bp adopted ilso at the Mai i\inti Pagm ifhswanu Temple, where 
tho mrioundmg wall glim gieaf fac lity foi its pi emulation Wmslup by pilgmns should m no way 
be interfiled with, but those piadiuM whn h uo nop.ut of nli B ums ((umonies or woishin, ana 
by whiih mquiabh lnjmy is done, should ho ngully mleuln tod, and Hit interdiction enfoioed. 
The pi me mil in|uuous in t luce m 1 g’ltmg hies, tu isute s iking, and tin building up in all noita 
of ways of colls in l Hi dtu wills in the wUuoi of teuiphs in git iu\s, Ac Ttu so are done to 
mike sheltei fiom wind tor plgums and tmi idle 'liny m must nu led of mud and of tho 
atone ■> which m ne nest to the lntid ngudltssof w hit they up of, m the dumge which then* 
wnght miy e uis * to tin (living on wniehtlipy an lud, oimto theuussei ot which tiny are 

1 >1 k oil iiulwedj,td I lul i higi numb l of tlmsi slult is <1 iu 1 iw ty m my pu^enco tuna the 
llgma*hswami temple before any photogtiphs could he taken, and thin released tho mimhief w> 
caused • 

• 

145 ■ On tin fluid morning I igun visitul tin Alilniinti 1» iginal hswjnu Pagoda and 

M ill u uni Dihbt, at wliuh Into I m mgid to h iu the i nth ind nildnsh so I ir lcnunid fiom 
the duin itid walls of tin sluis istoi\p>s tin whole of tin (.uuugsloi thi photogi iplm * * 

lid “I ilsn rnutid flu Pitt ihlu 1! unisw mn L’i^od i It lus lx m dt filed and tin imago 
lemrncd but is ilu.,< iiidiuisuu stuutiu with f, «k 1 tuning ml unions fiom its <n<losiiig 
will In itu lined mieinilh witu i iloubl tin ot gi miti hi ill t e IK, of w hn a i lugt* pent ion is mini- 

juud Tin enilosiug w ill id tl i his in t l n 1m i lud, ind i’lo ds, th ie 1 in< ju it I iciliti foi 

pustiun n (hi- n In of whnli tin i « 1 is ill I at mint ti m tuitliu injuiv LiLi ill otlius it has 
hitoni i ii.lu.ri t a g >its in 1 i ittle 1 in 11 , 1,11 it" loi s< nit it is in n it tti \i hi nilivoiite nsoit 
ot pil^inn wmsluppt is, and It is thus e < tj Itlu <1 im i CT ng t *1 it if tmn linking lius ' 

] h? 'J't ni},/ / / titt’a (see F on plan and dniguin) —Speaking of this, Mr. 

Feigu n>u writes — 

“By tilth timst (Minpli of tin l)i mdim stilt m thw pioimie is (hi pin ih oft In unfinished 
tetnpli ol * it holi i f it Bipuign lti"jni ti putsil is i nn u! ihh i sj mun njin to Ik* found 

m South ill Imin th nigh In It " it t \*i nt th i’ll tin "i it Bums 11 mi S i u n *uu md Clulluiubd- 

lam. Juki ill tin it is whollv ot u tint« uni in I hi me st m me li hit !\1< ,t it h oi tin glint pun 
support nig tin inti hi mg e mipisulel tin llod tie in which llu sltiulii (lit ie lud slnlts we ic stpai- 
atiel hj unel i Hitting Util tin \ wt it pl i 1 ? / stfti Tin eu.teo of t’u g nl is e (imposed of only 
one stoui most pi d>ibly i h ml 1 t I ml on tin pot fm it is si.uiil> peobible that ao laigi a 
utone could ba\ i bun moud loth pli * wlun i( is now lound 

“ With ri gnd to tin lit , tin n dois not sum to lie my doubt, but t Ink the loial tiadition is 
oorreit, winch asuibis the iiiitioii it Inis poult to Adiut Jiiyi 1, oi mon piobably to tho uauipei 
liamrtj dm mg his tiimu ol powu 

“ lhis would pkiu it between the yiais 1530 and 1512, which fiom otliu euouun>lanoo 
to be eitiemdy probable as its date.’ 

148. The three temples stand in an cnclosmo which has four low gopurams— 
a stone rath or car close to the temple on the right as you enter the enclosure, and 
twt> stone pavilions for lodging tiavclleis (see sketch). • 

149. The principal temp'e is much ruined—home say hy ’ftppu Sultan—and 
its present condition is most uitical. Tin standing pot fiom oj the roof should be 
rendered secure j but I think tl at any actual rcstoiation would be difficult as well as 
costly. Jungle should be deandfrom the whole inclosuic, and destroyed while it 
has obtained a hold in the masouiy. Tkt can id fragments should b< collected so as 
to he well seen, and the various plinths of the building should be fret d of eaith and 
ddbris, * 


• Thi* ia a uiaaouer. it should he “Mttal*.'' 
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150. - Speaking of the Vittalaswami Pagoda, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
' tinted Hampi last year, records the following :— 

151. u yntalaswanri Pagoda itself N a marvel of industry in carving, and beautiful both in 
> OttiHne and detail, although the carving is not u-t a whole worked to the nnishol surface of the 

monolith* of Madura or Vellore, The delicacyof the columns in their several groups snipasses any 
Work I havnyet seen (see sketch). It is much to be lamented that this graceful strut tnre has been so 
much injured, and that^o laige a poition has fallen. The injuues appear to mo mamly due to 
treasure-seekors and to nil glims. The former have in many caws undoimmed the basements, and the 
« latterhy lighting fires ror cooking against the ptllais have caused the gianitc to flake, and this pro¬ 
cess has been constantly repeated until thopillais have become too frail lor the support of tho 
massive granite in posts and slabs of thelouf. i think that measuris should he taken to piescive 
these relies of a bygone age from further dam ige, and I hat the Collector should he authorised to 
employ a pensioner or othor competent mm at a small salaiv to pi event fires being lit within this 
temple, or any digging for treasure 01 atom within the pu cun ts of the temple, 01 tho stalling of 
oatfcfo in it, and should take measures at tho Lugo annual gutlu nngstopievent mjuiy. ” 


152. The pagoda at Hampi (sec G on the plan)—Ts approached through tho 
... ». Pilgtims’ or Kashin Bazar. Excepting during 

XUuatsations wanted. those dw< lhngs aie deseilJd ; but they 

" form an impressive example of strict ,m Infect me, and are worthy of illustration. 

158. The temple has but one enclosure an 1 two gateway s. The design is atlii- 
tiuted tef one of the Bijanagar liapi.% Knshna Rai, who m tin 15th centuiy returned 
from the conquest of tho Chola Rajas of Conjeveiam and built the ediiice out of 
the booty which he brought hack. The laleial gopuiam to tho noith is a line pile, 
and was repaired by Mi*. Robortsoh, when Collector ot Bollary, ata cost of its. 80,000. 
The door to the vimanah has some handsome brass-work with hammered ornament, 
Worthy of illustration. 


154. Jain Temple *.—Above the pagoda on the slope of the hill are some peculiar 
temples of tho Jaina style, and t/ny should be cltaueduut and kepi in cudody. 

155. These recommendations are prelinimaiy only; and as 1 have said, a 
detailed survey should be made, so that more comprehensive measures may be 
specified for the Consideration of Government. 


Note on Works undertaken in Madras, dated 18 th September 

18 S 2 . 

Madura.—As already mentioned (seepage 8, paragraph 87), Lord Napier 

. x ,_. . ... „ first suggested tho restoration of Tumal Nay- 

, °^ ra ‘ yaka J s Palace at Madura, and its utilization for 

public offices. Mr. Cliisholm, Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, has 
since 1889 had charge of the work which is now approaching completion. The 
total estimate is Bs. 1,50,000. Mr. Chisholm is about to put his drawings of 
the pfcliee in a shape suitable for publication, and I hope beforo long to have them 
reproduced. * * 

Vellore.— Thfe idoa of restoring tho beautiful temple in tho Vellore Fort 
" _ , i .. ,, „ ... was initiated in 1878 by His Grace the Duke of 

Tsftple in c tue o Buckingham, and has been carried out most suc- 


my re- 

r __,__. a cer* 

tain amount of attention, an estimate for Its. 1,190 
received the sanction of the late Mr. Adam on the 12th April 1881. More, 
however, remains to be done. 
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Amravati Top©.**— These most interesting remains, which liavo been de¬ 
scribed at length in Mr. Fergnsson's work on “ Tree and Serpent ** worship, 
and by Mr. Sewell in his u Report on the Amravati Tope ” puolished in 18S0, 
are situated 18 miles up the Kistna river from B* zwada. Excavations were 
undertaken by Mr. Sewell in 1877, when 80 hitherto undiscovered marbles were 
laid bare. Subsequently the Duke of Buckingham visitc^ Amravati, and in 
1880 ordered the complete excavation of the place. Since then Dr. Burgess has 
been to the tope, and in January ls82 packed up all the excavated marbles, hoping 
to remove them to Madras. I am now about to insj-eet the locality with the 
view of preserving these valuable remains in nhi f if pouille. 

Undavilli Oav© Temple. —This cave temple, which is in tlic Kistna dis¬ 
trict, was cleared by Mr. Sewell in 1877 of the accumulated debris of ages. 

Old Monuments and Temples in the Port at Gmgi. —In 1 s72-73 aeum 

„ . of Its. 3 HO was spent in removing brushwood, 

1Upl ° r ‘ cutting dtvvn tiees fiom the walls aud roofs of 

the buildings, and extracting roots. In 187A-75 an annual grant of Its. 200 was 

sanction! d for the preservation of the ruins. In a special grant of Its. £30 

was sanctioned for improving the access to the lull on which the fort stands. 

• 

In ISS0 Mr. Chisholm, the Consulting Auhitcct to the Madras Government, 
submitted a report on the (iingi if maiim, and wislnd to remo\e some of the pillars 
of a temple to la* utilised in building the Madias* Post ami Telegraph Offices, but 
Government declined to sanction the removal of any of the aielutectur.il remains. 

Bijanagar —These fine remains, known as the “ llampi ruins,” are de¬ 
scribed in my Repoil of 23rd June Ibid. 

In 1S7S a small sum was authorised for the removal of banyan trees which 
were destroying the buildings. After inspection in l^SO the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham calle l for estimates for protecting the temples, and in May IbSl a grant of 
Rs. '200 was made for clearing awa) eneroailung vegetation. * 

The Governor of Madras, Mr. Giant Duff, visited llampi in July last, and moio 
comprehensive measures are now about to be umleitaken to *r<pair the various 
structures. 

Surveys have been made during December to July 18S2 of JS lira ngam„ Madura, 
and Hanu&seram. The plans and photographs now m couisc of i epr< duet ion 
show what, I think, is required to pnserve the bu ldings bunounding the gieat 
temples at those places. 
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Report on Monuments in Bombay, together with a Note on Works 

undertaken. 


Bjgapnr. 

QeneHldescripiion of Bijapur and present condition o f its buildings, together with 
'gtmerecommettdafiom for their preservation, and Report, on the project for mak¬ 
ing the city the head-quarters of the Kaladgi District, dated 17th June 1881. 

The journey to Bijapur from the-Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Sholapur 

T __. -r, - is neither easy nor comfortable. The road is but 

Journcy to Bljapu . r - ' a made track, and there are no bridges over the 
Shima and Sina*rivers. A two-wheeled cart or “bandy" is under favorable 
arrangements drawn T>y trotting bullocks, and these go at a maximum rate of 
i miles an hour; but allowing for delays in changing at the various stages, for 
accidents, and for tlte occasional excursion of a wilful pair of animals, cart and all, 
into the middle of a field, the journey of 6L miles is accomplished in £i> hours, 
fortunately, for the future of Bijapur, and for the comfort of those who have to 
Bjo there, the railway from Sholapur is, I understand, now sanctioned, and the 
Embankments were completed as a relief work during the famine of J87<>-77. 


i. The name “Bijapur" is said to he derived from “Vijyapur" or “City 
j... of Victory," which was a Hindu centre of some 

13,1 1 y ‘ size and importance when the Muhammadan 

invasions of the Deklian brought a band of fanatics, who attacked the Brahmins of 
bhjp.'Gity College (the remains of which may be still seen in the citadel), and 
established themselves in it.. This early occupation of the city had, as far as it is 
known, no immediate effect, on the place, nor did it produce changes. It was n<>t 
until Yusuf Adil<K.han in A.D. 14S9 assumed independence that the site of the old 
Hindu town was selected for the new citadel am\ the surrounding fortifications 
#ere built. The former is over a mile in circumference, and has a stone parajiet 
ind ditch. The latter consist of massive masonry walls and bastions, the circuit 
Eeiujg: about 61 miles. 

The plan of Bijapur, attached to this report, is taken from that published in 
raylor aud Ifergusson's volume, and shows the position of the most important 
monumental buildings, , The second plan is annexed more as a curiosity than 
irijHihmg else. It was copied from an old map by a native of Bijapur, who accom- 
putmftd me round the city, and it gives some idea of the character of the existing 
Jdifices and where they are, in and outside the city walls. The sketches are from 
Solouel Biggs' photographs : and I am indebted to Sir Charles Macgregor, 
Quarter Master General, and Captain Bell for the permission given for tlje 
reproduction of thejplates at the Office of the Intelligence Branch, Army Head 
•toasters., • V. 

For soipe distance all round, the country consists of undulating downs, covered 
frith -% (»tdny soil. In the hollows between these downs are lands of a richer 
mijljp^ana with a plentiful water-supply. Near Bijapur itself the surrounding 
Which is the actual watershed of the general Dekhan plateau, is probably not 
i^*an ®ji000 feet above the sea. The ground ib arjd and stony, and there is 
meet the eye . except occasional clumps of trees about the villages. 
^ 1 . ** ' ’ ? is not well cnltivated or productive, the rivers 
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Bhiraa and Krishna enrich the land on their banks, and produce long tracts which 
in former days filled the granaries of Bijapur. 

8. The buildings at Bijapur form the subject of a large volume published by 
..... ,, . . John Murray in 1860, under the editorship of 

**“““*“” * ho “ l Mr. T. C. Hip, C.S. ,* and this, together with 

what Mr. James Fergusson has since written on the subject in Jus History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, make this famous capital unusually fortunate in the mode 
and extent in winch it has been illustrated aud described. The photographs and 
photographed drawings in the former volume are, however, not all that can be 
desired. The photographs are not printed by any permanent process, and have 
faded : the same may be said of tbe photographed drivings; but, in addition to 
tins, the drawings do not come out well. They are so much reduced as in many 
cases to be too indistinct in detail, and the absence of all colouring robs many 
of the illustrations of painted decoration of more than half their value. If these 
drawings by Captain Halt and Mi Cutnming arc available, they should he repro¬ 
duced in the bust possible manner for publication in single plates, and• moderately 
priced, and would then be of gieat value fioin an architectural and artistic 
point of view. 

4*. Yusuf Khan, to whom the dynasty of the Adil Shahis owes its foundation, 
, was of Turkish descent, being a younger son 

Bijapur architecture. of AmuratUj Sultan of Constantinople, who 

died in A.D. 14-51. • 


Foicod to escape from his li mie at his fathers deitli, he eventually found 
lnmself m India; Mas pui chased foi the body-guaid at Seder; and subsequently 
raised himself to nidi pendenee at Bgapui. 

Besides the erection of the utacb 1 and surrounding city walls, the Adil Shahis 
began their auhihctur.il eared by utilising the Hindu lemaius of a temple for the 
coustruol ion of a mosque. 

• 

Tins system was, however, abandoned, and All Adil Shah in A.D. 1557 estab¬ 
lished a new building epot h. 

Imbued, probably, with a taste for the Byzantine architecture of Constanti¬ 
nople, he avoided the use of Hindu foims or Hindu details, and dey eloped a style 
peculiarly local. Unhke the Indian Saracenic architecture of Jaunpur and Ahmed- 
abaci, which was adapted and borrowed trom the st' lesof the Hindus,'the Bijapur 
architects introduced a domical stylc of gieat giaiideur and boldness, more in 
resemblance to the Pathan aieliiteetuie wliuh divoloped m Northern India. The 
grandeur of effect wliuh the largei Bijapur buildings possess is not easily realised, 
except on the spot. Photographs and drawings explain the construction and form 
of the gieat dome which coveis the fomb of Muhammad; but it js in its presence 
alone that one becomes sensible of tbe simple giandeur of,that wonderful pile. 
Major Mant, B.E., has left on record his impression that the building iB of no 
architectural interest; but 1 feel convinced that when he goes t» Bijapur and stands 
before it, he will reverse his opinion. 

A complete chapter in the history of Eastern art may be read inside the gigantic 
walls of the city, and a walk of gieat national impoitance and of lasting credit to 


* Architecture at Bijapur, an ancient Muhammadan capital in tho Bombay Presidency, photo* 
graphed from drawings by Captain P. li. Hart, b b., A. Cammiug, c.s , and Native draftsmen, and on 
ho spot by Colonel Biggs, late of tbe Ro.rnl Artillery, and tht late Major Loch, Bombay Army. 
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the British Government will be accomplished as toon at the buildings are systematic¬ 
ally eared for and kept frota falling into ruin and oblivion. 

6. Tomb of Sultan Mahmud Adil Shah , otherwise called the Got Gumbos 
(burked W OB the plan). — The mausoleum of Mahmad Adil Shah is one of the 
most remarkable tombs in India, and its dome is one of the largest masonry 
structures in the world (see sketch). Tho building was erected by Mahmud (A.l), 
1826 to 1060 ), but was never quite completed. Besides its remarkable size, its 
method of construction claims the study and attention of both engineers and 
architects. The thrust of the enormous domical mass is counteracted by the 
compression given to the ring of the misonry fiom which the arching starts. 
This compressi >n is produced by the weight of an enormous cornice formed out of 
pendent! ves acting inwards. On the platform of these pendentives tho dome 
commences with a diameter of 12 J feet, thus leaving a space of 16 feet width all 
round the interior, which forms a very perfects hispering gallery. 

The exterior diameter of the dome is 142 feet 8 inches, and the exterior height 
from ground! 198 feet. 

The illustrations in Tavlor and Forgnss m’s Uijapur are throe wood-cuts of plans 
CU$ photographic view, aud seven photographic plates of drawings. 

Repairs to this tomb weie cxecutfetl when Sir Birtle Frere was Resident at 
Snttara, and have heon lately carried on afredi hy Messra. 11. B. Joyner mid C. 
Remhold, Executive Engineers, successively in charge of the Kaladgi Division. 

Repairs which were urgently ncc ded to the dom ■> some slort limp agi luve, 
through the energy particularly of Mr. Joyner, placed the building in security. 

Much more remains to complete what has been begun. The rows of large bi a el eft 
which form the noble cornice over 80 feet high on eaeh of the four exterior sides of 
the building are much mutilated and fallen, and no amount of money erpeuded on ttni 
grand but tiling will be of any availing credit to the British Goternment unfit the 
fallen brackets are replaced . The replacing them at the height of 80 f*.et is an 
arduous, but not insuperable, task. I would recommend that a thoroughly strong 
Attd secure scaffold be constructed for one of the four sides of the building, and so 
made as to be available for the other thice sides. 

Instead of strengthening the corbels, as proposed by Mr, Joyner in his 
Estimate No. 4 of 1880, with unsightly iron struts and bolls, the whole masonry 
should be rebuilt. This will naturally entail additional cost; but I most strongly 
recommend this course as being tho only satisfactory one. 

I* Inside the tomb and to the north is an unfinished opsc-Hke addition intended 
< ft resting-place for Mahmud’s mother. Its roofless state is a source of damage 
’ in the rains, and temporary covering would be of great advantage until more perm a - 
^ pent measures can be afforded or matured. 

Within the enclosures of Mahmud’s tomb a number of natives have erected 
*1 unsightly dwellings. These should be removed, and the whole area cleaned up. 

* , n The adjoining mosque to the west is a building of interest which should be 
^Wttftejtvod. During the famine of 1876-77 part of the interior was enclosed for an 
Irrigation office, aud I-learned, duriug my visit in March 1881, that it is proposed 
‘ to.eoftVfift it into a traveller’s bungalow— a proceeding which I consider randalishc 
'\m$hjl,disfiguring, and which I strongly advise may be counter ordered. The mosque should 
' he {deemed <f all the enclosing walls and left as originally built and designed . 

d Tbejtemb and mosque and nakar-khana should , when the repairs are finished, be 
u hande&aaerJe the charge of the district officiate, and proper and responsible native 

[ 
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Hstodian* placet in charge to keep the building* in order . The waiting round theta 
building* ought to be completed. 

6. The Jama Masjid (marked V on the plan).—*This fine mosque was 

built by AH Adil Shah between A.D. 1557 and 1580 (see sketch), , 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergtisson’s Bijapur aie ground plan (wood* 
out), two photographic views, and eleven photographs of drawings. The building 
was put in repair when the British annexed Sattara. Other repairs Utterly found 
necessary hate been earned otit, but the struct ute wants careful watching to prevent 
damage by vegetation, or by ratn leaking through the domes and rocf*. 

The interior is decorated with bands of beautiful tile-work round the arches of 
the domes, and has a noble “ mehiab," which was decorated m coloured and gilt 
frescoe aiabo&que of the most gorgeous character by Mahmud Adil Shah. Every 
means should he taken topteserve this splendid d< coration by wareful cleaning away 
dirt and dust and by varntt&mg. There are some good antique prayer carpets (durrie) 
Ift nt the mosque, which should be carefully kepi and the patterns copied for use* 

7. Mihturi Mahal (marked It on the plan).—The legend ascribing the 
building of this gateway and mosque to a " sweeper " or “ mihtur" 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah Fa reign is not confirmed by local tradition. 
I was told by a native, whose family has beta, long located at Bijapur, that the 
term “ militur,” as applied to the building, signifies “ prince "—not “ sweeper." 
The Chiefs of Chitral are still entitled u mihtur ”; and it seems much more 
probable that this beautiful building, a place of Muhammadan worship, was dedi¬ 
cated to a piinee rathei than to a man of low caste. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson's Bijapur consist of a plan (wood- 
cut) of the gateway, a photogiaph showing the gateway and mosque, and ten photo¬ 
graphs of diawmgs and details of the gateway by Captain Hart, Mt. Cumming, 
and the two native assistants. The masomy of both mosque and gateway is exceed¬ 
ingly well executed, and the skilful use of concrete blocks m the constiuetion of 
floors is an admirable example of how that mateiial is capable of b&mg employed. 

The ornamental details of the gateway are exquisitely wrought in stone, and 
afford the most perfect examples of the stone-cutter’s art, whilst the wooden 
'doorways are finely carved in bold design. 

The building, in all respects a little gem, is under 80 feet square in plan, has 
three storeys, and the flanking minarets are little over 65 feet in height (see 
sketch). 

The perforated stone ratling or balustrade round the top of the gateway is much 
damaged, and should be renewed . The brackets and chujjas <f the projecting window* 
are broken, and require restoration. The repair and preservation of both mosque 
and gateway should he skilfully and thoioughly carried out, and the two building* 
gigen over to be jealously guarded and cat ed for by responsible quslodtans. 

8. The Citadel or Arkitta. —Close to the entrance tq the citadel or 
u arkilla " there are a quantity of Hindu columns whifch belonged to a 
temple, and have been recently unearthed. Near these is a mosque con¬ 
verted out of Hindu pillars and other mateiials of a Hindu temple, and 
in the enclosure of the mosque is a rude mound, beneath which are the 
bodies of the Muhammadans who were killed in capturing Bijapur under 
Mallick Karim-ud-din, A.D. 18151. Some of the columns m the colonnade of the 
mosque are of a black stone, and remarkable for their singular design and 
sculpture. These Hindu remains should be preserved and not utilised. Proceeding 

IS 
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nonBaer htte the citadel lie Mecca Masjid is reached—buSt lii Yusuf 

time,—a small square building surrounded I f a colonnade. The tiaa&orf 
tiptk of the contra! building is beautifully cut aiid laid, and the u mehrab ” of the 
isosqne very handsomely carved in stone. This building should he kept in repair. 

V i The other'buildings in the citadel are mostly in a ruinous condition. They 
WefC largely constructed of wood, the removal of which by the Mahrattas caused! 
^e collapse cf so many walls and floors. An exception to these is— 

ftte Ashar Mahal (No. 12 in plan) .—This is a very singular building, with 
iat^e wodden columns supporting the front verandah. 

V ■ lb Taylor and, Fergusson's Bijapur it is illustrated by a ground plan (wood- 
^fitVi One photographic view, and six photographed plates of drawings, sections 

IftsShf, &o. - c 

?■/ Owing to its us^ as a sacred edifice for relies of the Prophet Muhammad * it 
escaped destruction by the Mahrattas, and gives a good idea of the character of the 
ppbiceii that were ruined elsewhere in the citadel and robbed of all their wood-work, 
Ihepalace measures in plan 135 feet by 100 feet, and has two storeys, in front, of 
whichisthe verandah with huge columns of wood over 33 feet high. The principal 
mmrti&ents are in the upper storey: %y are decorated with coloured frescoes on the 
with beautifully pierced wooden screens fittedto windows, and with doorways 
with ivory. All of these are much neglected , and deserve a better fate, 
frescoes could be cleaned ancf protected by a hard varnish, and the ornamental 
md-work <f pierced and inlaid work should be skillfully repaired and 
ti&fuUy oiled. In one apartment are kept some carpets and hangings 
(^ State purposes. The workmanship, colouring, and pattern of some of these 
first rate and in true oriental style, but they are badly cared for 
ahdluUcf dust. If they are to be preserved, it is absolutely necessary that they be 
'mwaived md backed with strong cloth or canvas to prevent them falling to pieces, 
kndhung against[ walls where they can be seen.. The patterns of these carpets should 
kev<j0d for the use of carpet-weavers in India. 

The remnants of the Adil Shahi library were preserved in the Ashar Mahal, 

1 -go were removed by Sir Bartle Frere. . 

■ repairs are required to this building, which now has a desolate and 
ueglccted appearance* Some masonry arches were built up by Captain Bart to support 
mdetrengihen the roof of the verandah , but these are very unsightly, and a more 
iMJ^Umetme of repairing the weakened roof could be employed by renewing Umber 


AnandMahal, Palace of Delight, has some fine concrete floors, and was 
Jfffgfakiy decorated with handsome coloured tile-work. It is proposed to convert 
iS hniEir# in to the Executive Engineer's residence. The gateway leading to 
tihe Amand Mahal has some splendid interior plaster-work worthy of preservation 
imd. iflustrafcien, fchd should not be occupied. 

/,r ‘ - ( i ' t r ' , 

V/; ’ IS**/ ZW* built by Ishmadl Adil Shah (see the sketoh) should 

'^^be-jpr.eservedaud not occupied. 

Cagau Mahal ArashMahol. Adalat-ka-Mahal. Chinch The Gagan 

„ but haa a grand archway. Pyrther rum should be stayed, 

* w cf dibris. The Arash Mahal is intended fur the residence of 
aV the Adakt-ka-Mahal as the residence ofthe ColleCtor and 
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Magistrate; and the so-called Chini Mahal or Granary as the offices for the 
district. 

Alamgir Padshah’s Mosque. Paui Mahal. Soneri Mahal. Bath Kkitndi Mahal 
Manzali. Chinch Dtdi Masjtd .—Betides these are the Alamgir Padsha’s Mosque, the 
Paui Mahal, the Soneri Mahal, the conspicuous Sath Khundi Mahal, built by Mahmud 
Adil Shah, and the Chinch Didi Masjid, —all of which should* be cleared qf debris 
and decai/ arrested, as far as possible, by the erf rad ion of roots and creepers, and bp 
filing vn cracks in masonry with cemnit , so as to mitigate the damage which heavy 
rain is liable to cause. J)< bi is should be collected ui convenient heaps aifd creepers 
planted so as to trail over them. 

9. The Great Gun Ma1 1 k-i-Mavian (J.l). 1548).—This highly finished 
gigantic howitzer is of mixed metal (£ copper, l tin), and lies on the outer 
walls of the city. Its extreme length is 14' 3", and its greatest diameter at the 
muzzle 5' 2" (see sketch). 

• 

It was at one time proposed to remove this fine specimen of ancient easting 
to England, but fortunately the bad loads put a stop to any such measure. I recom¬ 
mend that the gnu be properly mounted on the bastion where it now rests. 

10. The Taj Boon ( l.D. 1620—1660).-—This is a fine tank of water, measur¬ 
ing 223 feet by 219 feet, marked J on the plan, and has a facade facing the street, 
with an archway of 35 feet span flanked by minarets over CO feet high. Two 
wood-cuts—elevation and plan, togftlier with One photographic view, and two 
photographs of diawmgs—are in Taylor and Fergusson's book on JBijapur. 

The facade of the building was never completed, and it will much improve the 
general appearance to jomh it. 

1L. The Ibi alum Roza ( A.D . 1626—1579).-—This is about half a mile from 
the walls of Bijapur and to the south-east. The Koza oi garden is an enclosure, in 
which are the tomb of Ibiahim Adil Shah II and his family, and the adjacent 
mosque. An inscription reeouls that the buildings took over 36 years to complete ; 
that 6,533 workmen were employed on them • and that the cost amounted to a sum 
equivalent to more than half a million pounds sterling. 

Both the tomb and mosque are very perfectly executed and finished, and the 
best preserved of all the Bijapur monuments. They are illustrated in Taylor and 
Fergusson’s volume by a ground plan (wood-cut), by two photographs, and by ten 
photographs fiom drawings made by Captain Hart, Mr. A. Cummmg, and two 
native draftsmen. The photographs are, however, much faded, and the drawings 
do not appear either distinctly or to advantage. 

The tomb of Ibrahim is remarkable for tho manner in which* the interior, 
40 feet square, is flat-roofed in concrete faced with stone; also for the very 
rich ornament which has been lavished on various parts of the edifice. 

* There are six tombs in the interior, which is a perfectly plain apartment with 
no ornament save what appears in the elaborate stone trellis-wofk and tracery of 
the windows. Tho geometric devices interwoven with Arabic inscriptions produce a 
very remarkably rich lattioe ; but it is in parts much broken, and should, if possible, 
be renewed. 

The outer walls of the four entrances are richly ornamented, and the wooden 
doors with carvings and gilt metal knobs present a bold and handsome appearance. 

The central apartment is surrounded with a double verandah j the inner 
verandah has most rich and minute carvings on its columns and ceilings. The 
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Sor&ees ot the main walls wets once covered with elaborately painted! and 

jdit arabesques now mtioh faded, 

1 1 * * 

A skilful renewal of this surface decoration would greatly enhance the beauty 
yf the tarn i bid it must be done by an expert. 

The ceilings of the verandahs want making secure, and one of the arches of 
the enter row ot columns is cracked, and should be strengthened. Whitewash on 
pillars should be removed by application of strong soda and water and scrubbing 
off with hard bamboo brushes and palette knives. All carved wood-work in door* 
and window* requires preserving by cleaning and oiling. The outside chujjat and 
brackets spout renewal and repair. 

The mosque has a fine colonnade, arched and domed over with great skill and 
tasteful ingenuity. The whole of the interior and much of the exterior has been 
whitewashed. The interior walls mid arches have been lined and picked ont with 

r ep t wfo%t underneath lies a profusion of coloured decorations. The building 
in need of some exterior repair to ehujjas, brackets, roof \ cornices, fyc. 

The garden requires putting in order, and the vaulted chambers of the four 
wall* which enclose it, and those in the lower part of the terrace which support the 
mosque and tomb, should he cleaned out. The whole place must be in proper custody 
to prevent damage and pollution (see sketch). 

lit. Project for converting Bijapur into the Head Quarters Station of the 
Kaladgi District. —During my visit in Maroh last, I had the advantage of 
meeting Mr. Iteinbold, Executive Engineer of Kaladgi, who lives at Bijapur, and 
he accompanied me over the several buildings in the citadel which it is proposed to 
Convert into offices and residences for the district officials. 

The question of making Bijapur the head-quarters of the district was raised 
In 1875 by Colonel {now Lieutenant-General) H. St. Clair Wilkins, B.E., then 
Superintending # Engineer. Writing to the Bombay Government on the 31st 
Xtaeember 1875 from Bijapur, he calls attention to the approaching visit 
of the Governor, and requests that hiB letter may be laid before him; 
points ont that Bijapur is centrally situated in the Kaladgi District; has 
nmny advantages over the station of Kaladgi, which he describes as an obscure 
Village. Kaladgi ip former days a station of that southern portion of the district 
widen belonged to the Madras Presidency, and when Bijapur pertained to the 
Independent State of Sattara. Kaladgi described as miserably provided with public 
and private buildings;—as being very inacessible; of no political importance; 
climate very hot; visited every few years by cholera; has no cold season; as being 
depressing to Europeans, with a baa water-supply. 

On the other hand, he describes Bijapur as admirably adapted for a head¬ 
quarters station; t points out that by its adoption money might be saved, sinee the 
expenditure necessary at Kaladgi would produce larger results at Bijapur. Bijapur 
once inhibited by a million people. The fort, over six miles in circumference, is 
fiBed .with buildings of all kinds which are convertible. The climate of Bijapur is 
salubrious; it esj^ys westerly sea breezes in the hot weather; is not subject to 
cholera. Its inhabitants speak well of the climate. The water-supply good. He 
$0 psMe Ont that the resuscitation of Bijapur as capital of the district Would be 
#sit dot of political wisdom; that ample awxunmodation exists for police and troops j 
IMfc if Bijapur is made the capital, the most valuable of the public buildings and 
guaftpMft would have a chance of permanent preservation, 
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Colonel St. Clair Wilkins, again addressing the Bombay Government on 28rd 
February 1876, enters into the details of the scheme, and points out that the civil 
officers of the district hold it to be for the public benefit. Bijapur free from, 
cholera since 1872; is situated on the elevated watershed between the Bhima 
and Krishna rivers. IKaladgi in a depressed basin. Population of KaWlg i 
6,591. Population of Bijapur 12,935. Estimated cost of qpmpleting buildings, 
necessary to Kaladgi, Rs. 1,04,000. Estimated cost to convert buildings at Bijapur, 
Rs. 97,000. Suggests that Mr. Molecy, C.E., take up his head-quarters at Bijapur 
and carry out the alterations. 

18. Mr. G, T. Molecy, F.R.I.B.A., C.E., was accordingly appointed 
Executive Engineer of the Kaladgi district, and submitted a series of estimates and" 
plans for converting the following buildings at Bijapur:— 

(!) Granary of CUini Mahal into offices for the Colloctpr and Judge. 

(2) The Serai into jail. 

(3) The Idgah into Police lines. 

(4) Yusuf Adil Shah’s Masjid, &c., into Executive Engineer’s office. 

(5) The AdaJat Mahal into a residence for the Collector. 

(6) The Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a residence for the 1st Assistant Collector. 

(7) The so-called Chini Mahal into a residence for the Superintendent of 

Police. 

(8) The Anand Mahal into a residence for the Executive Engineer. 

(9) The Arasli Mahal into a residence for the Civil Surgeon. 

The last of these estimates is dated 13th September 1870. 


14. The Bombay Government issued an order, No. 18G2 of 1876, on the 4th 
Onlet. by tli. Bombay Government. Nowmher 1876,, amrtioninp the B;j.por 

made. 


r ~ — Jr I'* 

but want of funds prevented any allotment being 
The matter was, however, ordered not to be lost sight of. 


15. Mr. Molecy’s plans and estimates were forwarded to me by the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department, Bombay, on the 7th April 1881, for my 
opiuion and report on the proposed modification of the Several buildings at 
Bijapur. 

I have gone carefully over those plans and estimates, and now beg to submit 
my views. 

16. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 8 of 1876-77, for the conversion of the Granary 
OSnTmtonrf tbeGi—>—7fatooffie«> “ to dWtaiot <*<«, &>. *0,000. 

There is, I think, no objection. This building known as tfcb Granary or Chini 
Mahal was erected by Ibrakam, grandson of Yusuf, founder of the Adil Shshi 
Dynasty, A.D. 1524—48. It is in the citadel or arkilla (No. 7 on the plan), and 
has a ground and upper floor, and measures 278 feet in length, and forms one end 
of a quadrangle 335 feet x 216 feet. 

Arcaded recesses extend all round the quadrangle. 

The greater port of the building is taken up by a large domed hall 128 x 29 
feet 10 inches, ana rises to the full height of the building. The wings project on 
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either flank, and were connected % a Huge verandah, supported at one time by two 
wooden columns. Only the masonry bases of these now remain, nod all the wood-* 
work have been removed by the Maurattas. 

Some grain, pieces of sulphur, broken glass, and China porcelain were found 
in tile dibrut and m the staircases, which were bricked up in the thickness of the 
massive walls. These and other discoveries, such as the gun found by Mr. Joyner, 
should be carefully preserved. 

Coloured tiles were formerly used to deoorate parts of the building. The west' 
wing is assigned to the judicial branch, and the east wing to the revenue branch. 

The body of the building is given over to various offices and to an entranoe ; 
record-rooms, cells, &c., are placed in the quadrangle. 

Part of tiie Granary appears in photograph III, Taylor and Fergusson’s 

book. 


The great ball should not be disfigured by high partitions, and should be kept 
free from end to end. Screens would sufficiently divide up the space for offices. 
The great verandah should be rebuilt. 

There is nothing to show in the plans what the new portions will be like in 
elevation, or what description of door* and windows will be provided. The style 
of Bijapur architecture should be adhered to throughout, and this may be done 
"even in the most simple way. m 

The verandah in front of the cells and Judge’s room is not in keeping : the 
arcading of the original building should be repeated. 

17. Mr. Molecy’s estimate. No. 85 of 1876-77, for converting the Serai into 
Conversion of tie Sena mtoa jail a jail, Bs. 20,000. 

There is, I think, no objection to this, but there 
are only general ground plans with the estimate, and, excepting some elevations of 
a pew workshed and warder’s quarters, there is nothing to show what the buildings 
will be like. * 


The serai is 11 miles north-west of Bijapur, and is not illustrated in Taylor 
and Fergueson's book. 

It would be in better keeping, and probably economical, to use nothing but 
Trmft»n arching instead of timber and tiled roofs. 

18. Mr. Molecy’s estimate. No. 04 of 1876-77, for converting the Idgah into 
rftt. Police P<di<» lm<-s, Bs. 2d,040. 

The Idgah is shown on the plan. It was 
erected by Aurangzib in A.D. 1690. Almost tho whole of the buildings proposed 
4 U e new, and only the enclosing wall is to be utilised in the erection or the men’s 
quarters. It would seem, therefore, better to leave the Idgah for the use of 
and*i«tW the lines on some unoccupied ground, * 


19. Mr. Mofecy’s estimate. No, 75 of 1876-77, for converting the existing 
(M. <A «* a*,.. of hi il dilapidated buildup Htuated within 10 ™da to 
feiSr&c.. into the Executive Engineer’* the south of the Anand Mahal into Executive 
1S8» Engineer’s Office, Es. 8,000. 

These buildings are described as the mosque of Yusuf Adil Shah, fee., but no 
. ac com panie d the estimate, although one is referred to. 

Vi i. i Mr. Moisey’s plans for converting the Adalat Mahal into a residence for 
Bough estimate, Be. 15,000. 
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• This building is of AtiAdil Shall II, and dates A.B 1652. Its position 
is shown in the plan No. 4. All the wood-work has been removed. 

’ J * ,f V. 

There should be no pitched tiled roofing, but terrace roofing throughout.: 
There is nothing in the design to show the character of the door wad window; 
openings. ' * 

21. Hr. Molecy's plans for converting the Dowlia Vkut Mahal into a 
(.lonveraion of the Dowlia Yk«t residence for the 1st Assistant Collector. Rough 
Miihxl into the Aasistant Collector's estimate, Rs. 8,500. ■ 

residence. I think there is no objection to this; the building 

is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson’s book. 


The Dowlia Ykut mosque and gateway are shown at T on the plan and hi 
photographs XLV and XLVI in Taylor and Fergusson's book. I presume it is 
not intended to toueh these in any way. 

The plan for converting the Dowlia Ykut Mahal seems to me suitable. 




Mr. Molecy's estimate. No. 84 of 1876-77, for converting the Chini 
„ , Mahal outside and to the south of the arkilla as 

* «.ide»« for the Suporiotoodout of Police, 
F Rs. 8,599. * 


This building is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson’s book. I 
think there is no objection to its use. # 

There are no elevations of the house with the estimate to judge from. 

23. Mr. Molecy's estimate, No. 74 of 1876-77, for converting the Anand 
Conversion of the An »n<l Mnlml into Mahal into a residence for the Executive 
a residence for the Executive Engineer. Engineer, Rs. 4,000. 


I think there is no objection to this building being used. Tfte Anand Mahal 
was built in A.D. 1581 in the citadel (see No. 3 on the plan). 

The plans do not show what the proposed alterations will be in appearance. 
24. Mr. Molecy’s plan for adapting the Arash Mahal as a residence 
Conversion of the Ar»sh Mahal into the Civil Surgeon. Rough estimate, Rs. 
a residence for the Surgeon. 10,000. 


I think there is no objection to this. The building is 50 yards to the east of 
the Adalat Mahal (No. 4) in the citadel. 

The plans do not indicate what appearance the building will have when 
altered. 

* 25. I venture to suggest that the preliminary work for converting the variant 
buildings mentioned be commenced without delay. If the plans bhfore me had been 
of sufficient detail, I would have made a design of how I think any one of the 
buildings should be treated ; but if the Executive Engineer, Bijapur, will send me 
elevations and details of how the buildings would look after the alterations as pro¬ 
posed are carried out, I will, if necessary, make any suggestions for keeping the 
architecture in harmony with that of Bijapur, and furnish drawings fpr the pur¬ 
pose. This report is preliminary only, as more buildings than those mentioned 
remain to be inspected and reported on. For this purpose, and to obtain further 
illustrations of Bijapur architecture and art, I hope before long to repeat my visit. 
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' 'teport on Atafidabad, Poona, Karli, Ambomath, and SSapfuoata, 

dated 26th October 1881. 

My tint to Ahmedabad, 18th to 4lst March last, enabled me to see many of 

._iv«(x_ ^ 1 U j^ the architectural remains of that veryteterafeaf 

AmvMM, of Abme&tiri. and Won<Jerful city . The opening of the BajpaS 

ana State Bailway teakes the place as easily acoessible from the north as it is 
&03U the south; and the immediate and first tendency of the improved com* 
Unnioation is to damage and misappropriate the picturesque and beautiful 
bmlfllttgs of the dty. Already one mosque (Mia Khan Chisti's, built A. I). 14*85) 
m Used as a residence; and signs are not wanting elsewhere of the readiness, on 
8 m pari of both Natives and Europeans, to utilise ancient architectural memorials 
for domestic purposes (see sketch No. 1). 

K, I submit that the most complete and proper care should be taken of the 

4 , .. . ._ . Ahmedabad monuments. The dty is distinctly 

„ one of the most picturesque and artistic in the 

fchole of the Bombay Presidency, and the number of visitors is now greatly 
increased. Some of the old tombs and mosques have received repairs and attention, 
but the number of those that are maltreated is a deplorable condition urgently call* 
tag for systematic remedies. 

8 , The Saracenic architecture of Ahmedabad was inaugurated by Ahmed 

Shah in A.D. 1111, and, as elsewhere through. 
* 1 out India, the Muhammadans began by build- 

jfag out of materials taken from Hindu temples. The peculiarity of Ahmedabad 
irckitecture is, however, that the Hindu masons who built the later mosques 
ted tombs adhered closely to indigenous forms instead of to those characteristic of 
ihe modems, producing buildings with a larger admixture of Hindu or Jaina 
Jetail than is seen in other capitals founded by the followers of the Prophet. 
Aided to this, the plans prescribed by the Muhammadans for their buildings 
imputed to the style a breadth of conception not generally displayed in Hindu 
Xtentteoture, and a singular elegance and character thus appeared in the structures 
Ae remains of which lie scattered in the city and the neighbourhood. 

4. Mr. James Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 

_ . has devoted a whole chapter to the architecture 

k » was, 0 f Guzerat, of which Ahmedabad, for the last 450 

rears, has been the capital; atid a volume, profusely illustrated by photographs by 
doUwel Biggs, B.A., and with historical and descriptive sketches by Mr. T. C, Hope, 
uad architectural notes by Mr. Fergusson, was published in 1866. The plan of 
thmedabad and its environs is taken from the latter work. 

5. Mr. Burgess, Arcliwological Surveyor in Bombay, visited Ahmedabad in 

a . , , , _ _ October 1874 and reported on, transcribed and 

metaofcgicsl Survey, translated some of the inscriptions on the build* 

BgpB (gee Archasologftcal Survey of Western India—Katbiawad and Kachh, 1876)u 

6 . The city walls were built by Sultan Ahmed I in 1412, and were in I486 

. „ so strengthened and' repaired by Mahmud 

Abwedunad watt#. Begnrra as to make Ahmedabad one of the best 

eities in India, In the seventeenth century the walls were noticed with 
Mk&er and praise by almost all European travellers. During the disorders of the 
#jfiy part of the eighteenth century they fell into considerable decay, and ini 755 
lit rmns were so heavy that in several places great gaps were created. In the 
eme veer Momin K h a n put 6 *#" in repair. But later on, in 1780, they were, 
Jahana^bmehedby tbs British. After thisgxwfonfy bwsa* 
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•o ruinous that carts and carriages could pass through, and the city was as unsaid 
as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common. In the earlv years of British 
management (1818-1823) complaints of the bad state of the walls were constant. 
In 182& the Collector wrote:—“ The city is on all sides open to thieves and 
robbersand in 1828 the circuit Judge drew attention to the state of the walls, 
urging that some of the city revenues should be set apart for their repair j but fear¬ 
ing that it was too late for any sufficient remedy. Shortly after this, chiefly by 
the exertions of Mr. H. Borradaile, the Collector, much public interest was taken 
in the restoration of the walls; a tax on clarified butter was levied, and in 1832, at 
a cost of £25,000, they wore thoroughly repaired.* If Alimedabad is as alive to its 
interests now as it was under the guidance of Mr. Borradaile, the whole place would 
he placed in a complete state of preservation, ani every architectural monument would 
have its responsible guardian, 

7. The following accounts of buildings and recommendations for remedial 
measures are in the order in which my visits were made •— 

• 

8. Sidi Sgad’s Mosque in the “Bhaddar” (marked No. Ion plan) .—-This 
very beautiful building is at the north-east corner of the Bhaddar, and was built 
by Sidi Syad, a&lave of Ahmed Shah (A.D. 1411). The Mahrattas desecrated it; 
and it is now used as a mamlatdar’s k tic fieri, for which purpose the front open¬ 
ings have been bricked up, the inner columns whitewashed, and the beautiful mar¬ 
ble windows of perforated tracery (see sketch No. 7) filled from inside with plaster. 
The roof consists of a series of small domes beautifully and fancifully corbelled. 

9. The clearing and cleaning of its disfigurements and impedimenta are urgent 
remedies which I strongly recommend to Government; hut, to place the building m 
& suitable condition, an office will have to bo provided ior the mamlatdar. 

10. Ahmed Shah's Mosque in the u Bhaddar" [ 1 1). 1414] (marked No. 2 

on the plan). — This »•» constructed out of Hindu columns put together with an 
irregularity (similar to that observable at the Kutub Mosque near Delhi and at the 
mosques at Mandu m Malwa. • * 

11. The interior is roofed in by a series of domes of the Jaina type, and on 
one side (to the right facing the west), enclosed by stone traceries, is a raised floor, 
evidently intended for the ladies of the palace. Tljc me hr ah m the centre of the 
west wall of the mosque has an inscription above it. On the right is a marble pul¬ 
pit. The whole of the interior is very dirty. Some of the defines show signs of 
leakage; to remedy this, they want rtpavr outside, and leqetation should be removed. 
In front of the building is a grave mound, where tepose the bodies of those who 
were killed in the fight against the Hindus. The mosque is no longer m use, and 
should at least be in custody and kept clean. 

12. The Tin Darwaza (marked No. 3 on plan).—This is a fine gateway in 

the»city, and used to be an entrance to an enclosure m front of the Bhaddar Gate. 
In 1877 some repairs were executed, and a hideous roof leiuoved from the upper 
terrace. * 


18. The Jama Masjid (marked No. 4 on plan).—This is an enclosure mea¬ 
suring about 400 feet by 250 feet, the mosque at the west end being about 200 
feet by 90 feet. It is a handsome building (see sketch No. 2); but the minarets 
flanking the central arch were overturned by an earthquake in 1819. 


* See Bombay Gazetteer of Ahmodabad, page 267. 
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interior is particularly striking' with its colonnade of fine pillars, zenana 
gallery with tracery, and numerous domes of the Jain type. 


^ The mehrab i| of marble, very effectively inlaid with stone, and has a 
marble inscription above it (dated 4th January 142t A.D.). There is an upper 
gallery round the contra! portion of the mosque, which gives height and grandeur 
to that part of the building. Unfortunately all the stone columns and walls have 
been whitewashed. The whitewash should le removed. 1 he tank in the centre of 
the courtyard-of the mosque has been very unsuitably roofed over with corrugated 
iron. 


15. Ahmed Shah* W Tomb [repaved A I). lo37 —5<5] (marked No. 5 on plan).— 
This building, to the east of the Jama hlasjid, is a massive edifice with a dome, and 
has windows of traceiy, the ornament of which is part i< ularly effective and handsome. 
There are some good brass doors to the topib entrances. The whole place, ninth is 
extremely dirty, should be <leantd and plated nt piopet <ustody • vtfftfahon requires 
removing from the ifyaf; and the itar tuandah, h Inch hat been i uthlessly but Jed 
up for some wretched squatter, shoo'd be tltaied. 

16, Tomb of Ahmed Shah’s IVnts (marked No. 0 on plan).—Near Ahmed 
{Shah's tomb stands the cmlosme which contains the graves and tombs of the 
Ranis, It consists of a basement'raised some 9 or 10 feet above the ground, 
with a surrounding colonnade hemmed from the outwde by stone tracery of gie.it 
variety and elaboration. In the. court, which is open to the sky, tlieie are seveial 
tombs of marble, beautifully wrought m ornamental hands ot sculptuic; and the 
monument to Murkhi Bibi, a favourite wite, has an inlay of black marble and 
mother-of-pearl. These a/e btauttj'nl works of art, thatoughly appiopnate to their 
dtyeci, and should be completely restored. 


17. A great deal of damage in done to the cloister, its maible terrace, and to 
the tombs, by trees and creepers; whilst slabs of maible have iu many instances 
been utterly displaced. The whole of the damaging vegetation should be out mated. 
The enclosure is surrounded by filthy native houses, and gievt squalor pievail., 
ike removal of which uould do much good to tins remarkable building. There should 
be a custodian he te and the place kept chan. 

18. 1Dustur Khan’s Mosque [A. 7). Circa, 1480] (maiked No. 7 on plan).— 

Mahmud BegurraVministor, Dustur Khan, built amuaikably elegant mosque in the 
southern quarter of the city, aud surrounded it with a colonnade of pillais suppoit- 
ing small semi-circular domes, and enclosed bv pcifmated stone tiaccry. Ihe 
wrocn-work is very varied and bold in design; but unfortunately some one has 
thought proper to whitewash the building; and until this is removed and the place 
ileaned up, its beauty is greatly obscured. Beneath the court} aid is a subterranean 
reservoir 76 feet square, vaulted over with masonry. The building should be in 
awtody. * . « 

C 

18. jRani Sign’s Mosque and Mausoleum [see sheteh No. 3] (marked No. 8 on 
plan)The memorials of the wife of Ahmed Shah's son stand inside and near the 
Astodia gate of the city, and were lnult in A 1). 1511—1526. Both buildings are of 
singular elegance, and delicately wrought with carvings and perforated screen-work. 
fUe “mosque measures 55 feet by 20 feet, and has two flanking minarets, 50 feet 
t*igb, gracefully tapered and enriched with architectural ornament. A pair of 
ii$&ed bracket windows at the end facing the street gives a picturesque appearance 
o the eptprior, aud are as good examples of this class to be found anywhere in 
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India. The three mchraba inside- the building are of white marble, 'daintily carved- ! 
and are worthy of illustration in detail as fine specimens of this particular kind ef 1 

mosque ornament. The interior of the masque t* 
IPustralions wanted. clean or property taken care of us the building 

deserves. The Rani's tomb is an elevated square building; with a semi-circular 
dome, aqd surrounded by a low \cramlah with a splendidly mused plinth and en- 1 
dosed with tracery. Vegetation on the dome and roof shq aid be removed, and the 
building put in repair and kept m proper cits'ody. 


20. Shah At am (maAed No. 9 on plan).—The Pir Shah Alam, son of, 
Kutb-ul- Vlam, the saint of Bhutwu, was buvied in A.l). 117o u a handsome 
tomb 3 miles from Ahmcdabad. Alter his interment the place acquired 
other edifices, nncl was enelosrd by a high wall. The tomb is square m 
plan surmounted by a dome, and enclosed by a verandah with beautiful stone 
trellis-work. The cential apartment, in which re-ts the actual tomli, is surrounded 
by a second row of screens; and flic tomb is covered by a woodim canopy, exquisitely 
inlaid with m< thci-of-peail. The interior of the dome is handsomely painted in 
froM and the Dikii is of maible. A maible fence or low set eon encircles- the 
canopy. The outer leiamlah lias an entrance oil rarh of its four sides, fitted 
with slidin" doors of oinair.ent Jly-pioroed brass plates. At one corner of the tomb 
are buried tlic dnldren of Shall Alam. Gfeat variety and fanci are displaced in 

the p.itt< rns of the stone and m irble sercen-woik which cm loses the outer veran¬ 
dah mid the inner t«uib. The building is now liwfair older, considerable attention 
having been bestowed on it by Mr. lioirodaile, G.S., late Guilt ctor of Ahmcdabad. 


21. Ma>.solemn of Mai Alam a' S 'hah Alam (see No 9 on plan).—This 
tomb is one of the build ngs in the Shah Alam emlosuie, but is plainer than 
that of the saint. Vn vutointdng ran‘//aid le/jimes tindn/g, and ngetahon ihoitld 
be com pi/I cly oittnn ,/dJiuh the building as well asjiom the Urrace. 

22 Shah Alam Mosque (see No. 9 on plan) —The mosque has two fine 
mi nr, n ts at eithei extiimity of the fayade. 'I he interi -r is a colonnade 
of three rtws of six pillars, roofed out with domes and covings. Ilia 
mas my is imfortunattlv disputed by a la>er of whitt wash, which should be 
removed, and the place is iemlered still mo’f unattiactive by uumeious swaims if 
bees in the domes. 


23 The Kankria Tanl (mailed No. 10 on the plan) About a mile from 
Ahmcdabad to the south-east of tin' city is tins fine reservoir, surrounded 
bv masonry steis fora ciioumfeicnee of a mile, and with pavilions ami a 
handsome supply sluice. In the centre is a small ■> nden and baradan connected 
by a masonry causeway, lie place is well w< rth e mug gov and hoping m order. 

2t, Sidi Jtusir’s Mosque and T«mh (mailed N>. 11 on plan).—The 
rtfinfd tomb and still more ruined nneque of Sidi Uus.r are buildings 
woithy of being preseivod from fuitbc dwa> The archway a^d minarets are all 
that remain erect of the mosque, and their handsome proportions ffnd the variety in the 
stone ornaments render them valuable examples of the Ahmcdabad style. Tn® tomb 
is occupied by natives, and presents a disgraceful picture of dirt and neglect. 
The place should be cleared and cleaned, and what remains of the buildings ought to bt 
repaired. The date of these edifices is not known for certain, but they belong 
probably to the reign of Mahmud Begurra. 

25 Jlailut Khan’s Mosque (marked No. 12 on plan).—This is an instants 
of the way in which the materials* of desecrated Hindu shrines were utilise* 
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if t^ purposes of the* Muhammadans. The interior colonnade has $3W 
^ta of varieties of Hindu ornament, raised one above the other to suit the 
0& which the masjid wasdesigned, Built at the time that Ahmedabad was 
established, it is not only a monument of historic value, but shows how the 
style developed itself architecturally. 



.28. Azam Kkan’t palace (marked No. 13 on plan).—Azam Khan in 
A.1X1636 caused this building to be erected; subsequently was used as a college; 
Ibut in 1820 underwent conversion bv our Government into a jail, and up 
to the present time carpets, durris, cloths and basket-work are manufactured by 

f Boners. The entrance gateway Iras a handsome dome with ingenious and 
wtive etwpings. "Below the dome is an underground chamber or taikhana approaeli- 
by four staircases. This apartment served as a retreat during hot weather, 
and has in its centre a .fountain, around which the inmates of the palace sat or slept 
Woobl seclusion. The conversion of the palace buildings into a jail Iras destroyed 
' Dnminuii wanted their design and character ; but me place is inter- 

g " eating, and its architectural appearance could be 

•asily restored in drawings. 

i i | ' 

. 27. Sirkhej (marked No. 14 on plan).—Across the Sabarmati river, and 

about 5 miles south-west of Ahmedabad, is the village of Sirkhej, to 
which the friend and counsellor of Ahmed Shah, Ganj Buksli, retired to, 
¥nd died in A.D. 141*5. A tqmb and mosque were here erected by Kutub Shah 
ift A.D. 1451, and Mahmud Begurra made the locality a resort, built the large tank 
*ttd palace, and erected a mausoleum for himself and his queen Raj Bai. 

•'28. Tomb and Mosque of Ganj Buksh at Sirkhej (see No. 11* on plan).—The 
<$omb of the saint, said to be largest of its kind in Guzerat, is about 130 feet square 
plan ; the central apartment is surmounted by a flat dome, and the verandah cov¬ 
ered with a series of smaller ones. Round the tomb itself is a screen of ornament¬ 
ally-pierced brass, and the entrance is decorated with mosaics of coloured glass and 
jXbanOr work (“ iShish”). The exterior of the verandah is entirely filled with win¬ 
dows of perforated stone, and the floor of the verandah is of marble slabs. The 
titaiseniry of the whole of the building is literally smothered with whitewash, and 
atnless ike removal of this barbarous disfigurement can be arranged for, the building 
pill neper be seen to advantage, or be worthily treated . In front of the tomb is a 
handsome pavilion c*£ lofty pillars surmounted by nine small semi-circular domes, 
^vandal who whitewashed Ganj Bufcsh’s tomb gave this also a good coating, aftd 
Sfitremonal should not be lost sight (//‘when merciful remedies are undertaken at 
Sirkhej. The mosque Consists of a domed colonnade, measuring about 200 feet by 
$8 feet, with a courtyard surrounded by a verandah to the east, measuring about 
$01 feet square. The pillars in the mosqne itself are lofty and handsome, and the 
jflf.jjde effect of the building avmrfd be stately and pleasing if the inevitable white¬ 
wash had not been liberally applied. It covers the columns of the verandah round 
ffijeomrt and the pit am ns of the building of the mosqne itself, and should be taken off. 
A. handsome pulpit^ the king’s seat, and the marble melirab adorn the interior; but 
:£(ie-raise.di mfar for the ladies of the palace has been looted of its screen-work. 

M>mh of MakmUd Begurra aod his Queen Raj Bai at Sirkhej (see No. 14 
^^an),^ff7iese buildings overlook the large tank at Sirkhej, and are divided by a 
is now disfigured by whitewash and blue paint. The tomb of Mahmud 
& domed building surrounded with windows of stone trellis-work. - It con- 
tombstone and those of his sous, all of which are very handsome and 

rrr .,..„_;The floor Of the building |s of bhgik and white marble, but up 

pkri^ kikep.to'kem the place clean , and the neglect and the whitewash w'hsejji ¥i pe' : 
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elsewhere, is omnipotent, render the place unattractive in spite of its pood design asm 
ornamental details. ? 


80. The Tomb of JBibi Raj JBai at Sirkhej (see No. 14 on plan).—This* 

contains three tombstones handsomely carved, but the building is neither so largo ( 
nor so well decorated as that of Mahmud ; and,, as far as 1 could ascertain, t% 
interior columns and screen-work are of plaster. • 

81. The SirMej Tank (No. It on plan).—The walls of the vat ions buildings 
require careful examination, and the numerous creepers and prolife vegetation 
which appear between the joints <f the masonry should be utteily destroyed. The 
porch in the southern colonnade of the mosque of Ganj Buksh is particularly 
threatened with destructive overgrowth, and its great beauty demands that so 
simple a matter as the cutting out of roots should be undertaken without delay 
The ruins of the palace, waste weir of the tank and supply ^sluice require periodical 
attention of the same kind; but there is a small mosque on the eastern side of 
the tank which is bricked up, neglected, and should be cleaned out. 

8&. The Tomb of Azam Khan and Mozam Khan (see No. 14* on plan),— 
This is a brick building on the road l>etween Ahmedabad and Sirkhej, and is said 
to contain the remains of the two architects of Sirkhej. Its peculiarity lies in its 
great massiveness resembling the sloping basticued aicbitectuie of Tugklugkabad 
near Delhi. * 


38. Syitd Usman’s Tomb and Mosque [ see sketch No. 4] (see No. 15 on plan).— 
On the opposite bank of the river Sabarmati, and about a mile from Ahmedabad, are 
the mosque and tomb of Syud Usman, which Mahmud Begurrp built in A D. 1460. 
The beautiful tomb building, although now so disgracefully negleeted and 
maltreated, played a part when the subject of Indian architecture excited interest 
in Europe at the time of the Paris Exhibition of 1807; and the illustrations in 
Mr. Hope’s Ahmedal«id Book afforded to the British Commissioner suggestions for 
a building which had for exhibition purposes to be extremely open and airy. 


34. It was mainly due to the attention given at this Exhibition by the 
Science and Art Department to the subjects of Indian architecture (by means of 
various illustrations and partly by photographs collected by Mr. Fergusson) that 
public interest awakened to the importance of collecting information on the subject. 
In faet, in 180S, at the instance of the Science and Art Department, a representation 
was made by the British Government to the Government of India to conserve and, 
record the most remarkable of the ancient monuments throughout the whole 
country. Later on sanction was obtained to survey parties for Bengal, Madras 
Bombay and the North-Western Proviuces, which ultimately led to the appoint¬ 
ment of Archaeological Surveyors under the Government of India and under the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay. 


35. The tomb is 80 feet square, and the mode by which the central dome is 

• ilturtratuma wanted. snpportai on column, givesi« picturraqne variety 

to the interior, and renders thq design altogether 
the most successful of all those to be s6en in Ahmedabad. The interiors of both 
the large central and four smaller domes over the sides of the building are beautU 
fully ornamented after the Jaina style, and are well worthy of illustration by draw~ 
ing or photography. The columns are of a simple Hindu pattern, and their number 
and peculiar arrangement would give the interior an effect of propriety and dignity 
if the building was treated with any respect. 


86. The adjoining mosque is remarkable for its minarets whieh, although of 
more than ordinary simplicity for Ahmedabad, are graceful in outline and effectively 
ornamented. Both mosque and tomb were during my late visit enclosed bg a hedge 






t* _ ’ ' , f ' . i t 

■the interior space being used aededtUeyard bya native cuUivdtorwho 
ike tomb, and had enclosed a corner of the buildiugwitk mud walls;. Cows 
an opposite earner sprpgmded with dung, straw and dirt. Filer off odder 
tie epace over tie tomes ; vegetation was destroying the roofs of hoik mosque 

..I, fke marble mehrab of the. former as wellxts Us marble floor had been 

and $e whole plAce was a scene <if greater desolation than J can 
Vhe* The obvious remedies are to clear theplace of cultivator, cattle and jungle, and 
itthetwc monuments in proper custody, and to repair the roofs which now leak 
intig. • When thts is done, the buildings should be fenced round with a simple 
in. railing to keep off cattle. 

“81* Syud Alands Mosque (see No. 16 on plan).—In the north-west quarter 
the city stands the mosque of Syud Alam. Built in Ahmed Shah’s time, 
is an early, although plain, example of how the style developed- itself. Its 
^ > and proportions are good, and all the columns and various parts of the 
.^iiqtuce were made , expressly for it, and not taken out of a Hindu temple and 
adapted. He building was during my visit under repair by the Public Works 
Pepartmeut* 

.88. Tie Shahapur Mosque (see No. 17 on plan).—This mosque is in 
';|he north of the city, and although small and unfinished, is one of the most 
lunate . buildings' in Ahmedabad. * It was built in A.P. 1565, but the 
rildnateta were never completed. The tracery in their lower parts are most beauti- 
i fully designed and executed. * The frontage has a range of pointed arches, over 
vwhich is an upper storey encircling the dome. The interior is partly whitewashed, 
.And the building is dirtily kept, whilst the roof is covered with vegetation. All Ihis 
fright with propriety be remedied. 

The Achut Bibi Mosque (see No. 18 on plan).—About a mile to the 
|;*erth of-. Ahmedabad is the tomb and enclosure of the wife of one of Ahmed 
" ^ Shah's Wazirs. The minarets which once adorned the entrances to the ground 
ifjracl the 1 great archway of the mosque have been ruined, wholly in the first 
ie* and partly In the - second, by the earthquake of 1819. 

^he fa§ade of the edifice is handsome, the carving of the lower parts of the 
vi^^lliiirets- hieing most appropriately and elaborately ornamented. To restore the 
fknildi/tgs would entail great cost, but to clear them of dirt and debris, and to arrest 
^ifiker decay by the removal of vegetation, and by stopping cracks in the masonry 
:frith fethent, is a work worthy of being sanctioned, and for which the necessary 
ryflpSUse would .not be excessive. The buildings should be in custody. 

??! 040 .' Darya Khan’s Tomb (see No. 10 on plan).—This simple and massively 
^i^teted building dates from A.P. 1453, and is near the Achut Bibi's mosque. 

,^orc® is thi® largest in Guzerat, and entirely of brick. The walls and verandah 
-tym same material j hut owing probably to the same earthquake that brought 
we rp*h of the Achut mosque, the verandah arches are badly cracked. The 
•f of the building is spacious and lofty, and a canopied tombstone occupies 
sl centre. The phgoe f which is very dirty, requires cleaning, and should be in 


i cast 


irft 


Mho#.frhisti’s Mosque (see No. 80 on plan).—Ttrii ornate .iMttUU 
-AJB, '.148$, is near the Sabarmati river, north of the city. 
of its class at Ahmedabad, it has two handsome minarets itoctkliig. 
ririk. The railway officials have converted it into a residence, 

Shahi Bag A feet, No. 21 on plan).—‘About a mile andja 
and. on the banks cl othe river, is the $h a$ 

rf« . . ,• ' 3 . 



1622 by Shah Jahan, then Vieeroy of 
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in order to give work during a famine. Mandelslo describes tlie Shahi 
as being in 1638 very large, shat in by a great wall with ditches full of 
a beautiful house and very rich rooms. „ 

In 1683 Thevenot found the king's garden full* of trees and the resort of 
the young people of the city. The palace building is now used as a 
the Assistant Judge. The flood of 1875 destroyed the garderf beds. 

43. The Queen’s Mosque in Mirzapur (see No. 22 on plan).—Near the t«a-J 
vellers’ bungalow .on the road to the Delhi gate is the Queen's mosque, bnilt probably ? 
A.D, 1430—1440. The building is 105 feet long, 40 feet broad, and 32 feet high.. mfi, 
takes its names from two ladies of Ahmed Shah's household whose tombs are close 
by. One, Rupavati, was by birth a Hindu. The minarets, although broken by the" 
earthquake in 1819, are the chief beauty of the mosque. Their bases are; 
exceedingly elaborate and full'of tlie most graceful foliated ornament. PrO-v 
jeeting bracketted windows an; another handsome feature in the facade. The 
tomb is a good looking building, and has been repaired by.the Public' 
Works Department. The central and four flanking domes are supported 
on columns, the whole being open on all four sides. The insides of the 
domes are richly fretted. The mosque is still under repair; but the work is 
incomplete, and the stone carvings would he much improved by cleaning. The 
censer and chain is a conspicuous ornament* and appears in the mehrabs of the 
west wall of the interior as well as in tko minarets. When ike repairs are complete , 
the two buildings should be in custody. * 


44. The Shah Khub-ki-MasJid .—This is a small building in the city near 
the mam street, and close to a highly carved and picturesque wooden pigeon cot 
(see sketch No. C). There are four ranges of eight columns, the facade being 
flanked by two thin minarets. The rain leaks badly in the roof j this requires 
remedy , and the place should be cared for. 


45. Kninb Shah’s Mosque .—This building is in the city oif the road to and 
near the Delhi gate. It nearly escaped mutilation, because the municipality wanted, 
to straighten the road ! It was built by Kutb-ud-din in A.D. It 16, and 1ms 
a fayade of 5 arches, the central flanked, as usual, by minarets which have been 
clumsily repaired. The mehrab inside is of white marble well sculptured, the top 
being inlaid with colored marble. The mosque is used for storing bales of cotton,, 
so is the tomb close by—a proceeding which ought to be stopped , and a proper 
custodian placed in charge. 

46. Muhafiz Khan’s Mosque [see sketch No. 5] (marked No. 25 on plan).—* 

Muhafiz Khan's mosque is in the north division of the city, and was built m 1465. 
It has three ranges of arches flanked by minarets of great beauty in design 
and sculpture. The arches are edged with carved work, and above each arch is a 
sjpali bracket window. The interior pillars support two domes, which are highly 
enriched. There is a gallery above filled with elaborate tracing. The pulpit and 
five mehrabs are elaborately carved, and the whole building is second to none in 
beauty. Repairs are being executed by the Public Works Department, and when 
completed the building should only be accessible through a proper and responsible 
custodian. . . , 

47. Dada Harir’s Well (marked No. 26 on plan).—About a r>ik north-east 
of Abmedabad is Dada Harir's well, built in A, D. 1485 by a Indy of the house¬ 
hold of Mahmud Begurra. At the ground level it is 196 feet long apd 4$ 
wide, It is a singularly beautiful architectural work, and Hie second best of 
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its land in Guzerat. The finest is at a place called Adalaj near Ahm^ abwd. 
The structure, consists of flights of steps and galleries descending to the water. 
’These are ornamented with columns and niches highly carved, and the effect of 
the vista from, one end to the other of the Baori is most picturesque. The place 
& note muck neglected. The well itself wants cleaning as the water gets fouled, and 
vegetation should he removed from the masoniy walls . 

48. Minarets of a Mosque at the Railway Station (marked No. 27 on plan).— 
These minarets are the tallest in Ahmedabad, hut all traces of the mosque and of 
its history are for the time lost; the lower parts of the towers are damaged, and the 
repair of them by the railway authorities would be a graceful act. 

49. I was unable to see the following buildings, but hope to visit Ahmed- 
abad again in a short time :— 


No on the 
Plan 


Malik Alam's Mosque 
Butwa 

Queen's Mosque in Sarangpur 
Mosque of Muhammad Ghaus 
Mir Abu Turab's Tomb, 

Baba Lului's Mosque 
Tombs of the Dutch 
Shah "Wajih-ud-din's Tomb 
The Svami Narayan Temple 
Hastings Temple 


80. One of the hest features of Ahmedabad is its domestic architecture. 

The town i. full of highly carved wooden house 
fronts, small temples, pigeon houses and the like, 
which for variety aud picturesque beauty cannot be surpassed by the best speci¬ 
mens of wooden architecture m Normandy and Cheshire (see sketch No. (>). 
I venture to suggest that estimates for the various restorations and repairs here 
reemmeu ded be called for, and that a requisite number.of custodians be appointed 
to take charge qf the buildings specified. 

81. Mock-cut Temple near Ganeih Khind, Poona (seediagram).—On the road 
to the Ganesh Khind and a little to the west is a curious temple to Shiva. Mr. 
|hrgusson says of it:— 

“Ofte mors illustifction must conclude what we have at present to Bay of Hindu rook-out 
tftiapU* It is found near Poona and is very little known, though much mote appionriate to caVe 
WuMteoture than most ^samples of its elans. The temple itself is a pillared hall with apparently 


W*xk the position of the BMOtuittv. The most origin*! fort of it is the Nandi pavilion, which 

i inds in the courtyard in front or the temple. It is circular in plan, and its roof, which is a great 
hof cock, is supported by apparently sixteen square pillars cl very simple form."— (See page 447 
JBRstory qf Indian and Eastern Architecture ) 


The illustration in Fergusson's hook gives an impression of much 
Unit hr actually the case, and being thus prepared, I at first found some 
the place. 


greater size 
difficulty i 
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■ Thecircular yaAduAi^8a9L.w'«C solid stone, but four columns have fhllen. 
resident Btohmias called tbe temples “Panoh Pandualci Dewal.” The • 
stonework ocaM : he'reset at a moderate bosk; ■ ■' A • 

y.Tjepfyk Parvati, Poona. —Picturesquely situated on a balsotri^ ef ^ 
city ofPoona is. the temple of Parvati, built by the Peehwa Balaji Baji P>m m A,, 
1749. As an example of architecture of this date the building is not withorobitwwaji 
and Should ultimately find a place among illustrations of Indian architecture. It 
has an endowment of Rs. 1,500, and seems to be in fair order. 

63. Karli Cava (see sketch).—Karli is a small railway station on the wrap 
from Poona to Khandala. Tlie oaves are on a hill about two miles north of the 
station- Pull description is given in Gave Templet of India by Pergnsson and 
Burgess. Hie ascent to the great cave is very steep, and rises 600 feet above the 
plain. , At the foot of the hill is a small village called Vihergang—meaning prob¬ 
ably the " village of the Viharas, ” and thus bearing collateral testimony to 
the Buddhist origin of the caves. 1\ is generally agreed that the age of the 
Karli Cave is antecedent to the Christian era. It is the largest ChiCitya cave in 
India, its interior dimensions being 12+ feet 3 inches long by 45 feet 6 inches; the 
width of the centre aisle is 26 feet 7 inches (see diagram token from Fergussoh*e 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture). The wooden ribs of the root remain 
entire, and the circular screen of wood filling <np a portion of the great arch in front 
has been replaced (over A). The columns of tlie central aisle have elaborate capitals, 
and the walls of the vestibule at A D are decorated with bas-relief of figure sub¬ 
jects. The temple to the ^goddess Bhawrmi at the entrance (C) has a hideous rod 
of sheet-iron. Tlie horse-shoe arch at A has been bricked up and fitted with an 
unsightly doorframe and door, whereas a simple iron bar gate would answer the 
purpose better and not interfere with appearances. 

The Buddhist Dagoba inside the temple at B has been coloured by the Hindus, 
who worship it as a ling am ; but they have no business in the place , and ought to be 
prevented from using paint and whitewash on the walls and sculptures. The lighting 
of cooking fire* in the cave should also be stopped. Whitewash and paint should be 
removed, and the temple delivered over to a custodian. The rock above the Bhawani 
temple at C is cracked, and the dangerous piece should be removed. A pipal tree, 
which has struck root at the same place, should also be eradicated. The eaves of 
Bhaja and Bedsa are near Karli, the former 2 miles south of Karli, and the latter 
54 miles east of Bhaja. A 

54. Ambarriath .—Four and a half miles from Kalyan junction on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway is the temple of Ambarnatn in a pretty valley ori 
the edge of the river Wadhwan. The temple, Mr. Burgess says, dates from iLD. ; 
1060, and is an interesting example of Hindu architecture. Although in a ruinous 
state, it is still of great beauty. Casts and drawings were made in 3868 by the ; 
Superintendent of. the School of Art, Bombay; and as far as illustration is 
concerned, all that is necessary has been done, provided the illustrations are 
still available. Tbe temple is dedicated to Shiva, and. is* wholly of stone V & 
.wtoWmres 371 fart from east to west and 68 feet from mn$h to south. 
aasfctaan ii reached by steps, and the roof over it has fallen 
, Aft .^f< : .4^f4f3e,, 'Ip*, the Jtoytum, is very fine; the columns "ntn\ 
the construction of the roof is massive. The side 
tum are eoved and the lintels between columns are in many places 
iwbkap. Shore are porches an the north, south and west sides, aJu very el 
dOWan'imd; execution. The exterior of the temple is as rich in onM&tn& as the infce- 
Jfiisijp dpal trees in the roof should be outrooted. An enclosing Wall witbeelm 
the building; now only part remains, 

*0 
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thrown with carved stone fragments. These shout# he collected so as to ho seen, 
end the whole area cleaned up, The interior qf the temple should be made secure 
bp strengthening the broken Hone-work with iron cramps, and the roofs should be 
rendered impervious to rain by filling in the crocks with cement. The place should be in 
custody, and it ifouldfacilitate this if a rough stone wall could be built round the 
edifice to keep off intruders, 

55. Oaves of Mephanta.—^Shxese caves are in the charge of Lieutenant W. W. 
Robinson* R.E., Executive Engineer of the Bombay Defences, who accompanied me 
be gee them in March lash *His predecessor, Captain Haydon, R.E., obtained the 
accessary sanction for a resident custodian, who keeps them clean and receives the 
feesp&id by visitors. The place is consequently better cared for than any of its class 
in India. Mr. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor of Bombay, has published an 
mccount of the cavos, which are therefore well known and frequently visited. The 
Sees paid by visitors mere than cover the expense of care and custody. 


Vote on Works undertaken in the Bombay Presidency, dated 14th 

September 1882. 

1. I find from a Minute on the restoration of ancient buildings by Mr. .T, 
Sibbs, dated Bombay, September 1878, that in 1856 Government, at the 
^commendation of Sir Bartlc Frerc, sanctioned a proposal of Mr. Gibbs, when 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind, for the repairs of the Jama Masjid at Tatta and 
iombs on the Makli hill, and contributed its. 5,000 towards the former, whieh was 
tupplemented by the Syads who had charge of the mosque with a similar sum, and 
Is, 8,500 towards the latter. In 1867 a sum of its. 5,800 for the Shah Alum Roza 
bud Ets. 5,000 for tho buildings at Sirkhoj, Ahmedabad, were sanctioned. In 1869 and 
,070 Re, 8,000 were sanctioned towards the repairs of the palace, harem and tank at 
hrhhej, and in 1871 and 1872 upwards of Rs. 2,000 were expended on the Roza of 
lani Sipri on thp Astoria road, Ahmedabad. 

8. The late Major Mant, u.e., was apjiointed Conservator of the Archaeological 
Ad Architectural Remains in the Bombay Presidency on the 7th September 1878, 
ad in duly 1879 inspected and reported on the buildings at Ahmedabad. 

* 0, My reports on Bijapur, Ahmedabad, Karii, Ambemath, and Elephantawere 

submitted last year to the Bombay Government, 
nijapur. t The conversion of the Bijapur city into a head¬ 

quarter for the Kaladgi district promises to be one of the most important of 
aeaeures in the scheme for preserving national monuments. The estimate for tho 
rhole project does not include special repairs to the architectural buildings, which I 
ope will be thoroughly earned out. 

4. The caves at Elephanta have been cleaned 
up under Captain Robinson, r.b. a 

deserted temple at Ambemath is about to be 
attended to. Repairs based on the proposals of 
Mr. W. B. Mnlock, Collector of Thana, amounting 
pa Rs. 580, have been sanctioned, and an estimate is under preparation for the 
^budding of the upper portion of the walls of the sanctum and tower of 
ijpgimpt* 
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Ifort in the* Ghor Ghat ravine \ and (4) an old temple to Mahadeo in the Xnam 


-AfMMc!l 

Ho writes as follow* to the Bombay Government 

* ' * *W A 

u . Regarding the former {Baasein Port) inlSBO, Government granted a lease for $0 yearn to* 
_ . Major LittWood, which w now in the hands of sis widow 

'Mrs. LittWood. The lease expires in. 1890, and on its expire* 
tion, I am Wrongly of opinion it should not he renewed, as Mrs. Littlewood is constantly making 
chums to trees, Ac., within the Fort; and while thus occupied, by a lessee, it is im pnwgihle to effect* 
ively ensure the protection of the rains. 

. M The Kanheri caves should have a custodian like the Eleph&nta caves, who would keep "them 
__ , , * clean and reside among them.* A few years ago some visitors 

Kponen. . ^ to tlie caves were horrified by finding a corpse hanging from a 
Daghoba in one of the principal caves. The deceased had, it soeined from police inquiries, 
committed suicide. 

" The Kondane caves were handed over to the Forest Department, but I don’t believe a forest 
_ officer or sepoy has visited them since the issue of the Govern* 

Kondane. ment Resolution No. 695, dated &nd February 1877. . The 

caves should be handed over to the patel of the village, who should be made responsible for its 
% care. The Mahadeo temple at Lonad*was reported on by Mr. 

Sinclair’s Indian Antiquities, IV, 88. When I saw it a few 
days ago, a number of rice straw ricks were heaped np around it, which, if they canght fire, would 
have irretrievably destroyed these beautiful and valuable old remains. In my opinion a cactus 
hedge should bo planted round this also, os I suggested for Ambornath, and the patel should’ 
be answerable that no further injury is done. The beautifully carved stones lying about should 
be collected, and placed within the enclosure also. Regarding all the above, I think the respective 
patels and talatis should make an annual report on the state of the ruins, and the mamlatdar 
or his first or district karkun should once a year visit cacli, and submit the patel’s and talati’s 
reports, with his own remarks thereon, to the Collector. The due supervision of these ruins would 
thou be ensured.” 

I hope soon to visit the buildings. 

7. With respect to the Karli caves, an estimate has been sanctioned for pro- 

viding iron gates to the caves, and for removing old 
masonry from the areshway. The question of 
cleaning up the old Buddhist carvings and the interior of the cave has been the 
subject of some eorresjKmdence, and the question is, as far as I am Ware, unsettled 
at the present moment. 

Some repairs to the monuments and mosques at Ahmedabad are this year 

provided for, but I hope that the Bombay Govern- 
' ‘ m,& ‘ “ mb ‘ ment will cause tlie work to bo thoroughly carried 

out. An Imperial grant-in-aid will be given. • 

Mr. W. Woodward, Collector of the Panch Mahals, has invited my attention 

to' the aneient buildings on the Pawagar hill, 
Pawagar. and 1 hope to visit the locality before lotig. 








Preservation of Monuments in Bengal, dated ; 

,; f '• c "" ••••;• September 1883. ■ . 

Jji *\\ * 'V£ V-" ' rVi* y ' i „ / : * •' 5 ^ f ^ ' ’ t " ' . ’ i( 1 , + O 

' ■ Sir' Jyhley Bdtenin 1880 ordered the Great Temple at BuddhaGya to be 
.} this was before I wee in a position to give any advice, but 1 visited the 
In Majrdb last, and submitted the following obsemRaoi to the Government 
5a a letter dated'fcSrd June 1888:— ‘ 

: ** $ have the honour to submit the following suggestions and remarks on the 

Alteration works at Buddha Grya, visited by me on the 7th March last. 

r|, r These Works,were commenced before the establishment of my department, 

Mid not having seeii the great temple previous to Mr. Begiar’s operations, my 
^.jWdedge of its former condition is confined to the descriptions and illustrations in 
$Tr, IferguSson's History of India and Eastern Architecture, and in Rajendra Lall 
Mittra’s volume on Buddha Gya. Looking, however, to the character of the 
h^Mfuary, Which I examined in company with Mr. Beglar, and which is merely a 
W^e of mud and brick, and considering that the original surface protection was 
N othing but plaster, t do not see how<the, security of the building could have been 
provided for in any other wav than that carried out under Mr. Beglar. The care- 
fnl rdnewal of the exterior plaster envelope on the old architectural lines seems to 
be the only manner of successfully conserving such a building; and althongh tire 
Cost has been considerable, the great historical value of this relic of Buddhism, in 
my opinion, fully justifies a large outlay. 

w 8. If too much has been done anywhere, it is in the votive buildings which 
surround the temple; but Lhesitate to criticise where my previous knowledge of 
this condition of these particular monuments is so meagre. There are, however, 
|hree Important points to which I respectfully invite the attention of the Bengal 
Government 1 

(i) The advisability of completing a series of photographic views of the 
buildings, showing all the various stages of disrepair, progress, mid 
completion, accompanied by carefully measured plans. 




(ii) Provision of permanent custody of the buildings, to prevent their 
t being misappropriated by the natives. 

(hi) The disposal of many hundred small stone fragments and votive offer¬ 
ings oolleoted by Mr. Beglar. 


r»W \\ AA 
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In reference to illustrations, Mr. Beglar's photographs already furnish 

__motion; but I suggest that completion photographs be taken, and plans 

toshow the former and present state of the monuments. These woptd, 
t submit, furnish .unimportant memoir of Buddha Gya, and be worthy of publica- 


the large expenditure of money will be of little avail 
^ Wturesare left to the mercy of the natives. I would suggest walling in 
: ^^reVeni^reepass of cattle and idlers; end that a permanent and respon- 
» appointed under the Magistrate of Gya, as soon at Mr.,*'“ 
o^ehargepf ** ■« —- 




statae; 


ente are mare 


in retaining themall on th: spot. I m 
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rooommend the Bengal Government to authorise Mr. Beglar to select those 
which should be kept tn iitu, and to make up collections for presentation to the 
following institutions 


The Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 
The Central Museum, Madias. 
The Museum at Lahore. 


The Museum at Bombay. 

The Museum at Jaipur, Rajputana. 
The Phayre Museum,* Rangoon.*' 


2, Mr. Beglar inf&rms me that he has drawn up a report and estimate on the 
preservation of Shir Shah's tomb at Sasheram, and that ne has taken in hand the 
security of the roofs and domes of the building. I have not yet been able to visit 
Saeseram, but hope to do so shortly, and that provision for completing the repairs 
will he forthcoming. 

3. Sir Ashley Eden invited my attention in February 1882 to the temples in 
Orissa. These and other buildings in Bengal will he reported on in due course. 



APPMjrmx a.—•owmuL dtcha. 
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w ftaparta on Central India Momunente, together with a Note * 

on Works undertaken. 


Gwalior. 

1st January 1881. 

1 visited Gwalior during November. Until quite recently, Gwalior bas been 
ftn out-of-the-way city. The old mail road between Agra and Bombay passed at 
too great a distance from the fortress to mak$ a visit convenient to travellers, 
and the place was rarely seen except by those whose duties located them at Morar, 
Ot by an occasional tourist. The railway now brings Gwalior within 7 hours of 
Agra, and on completion of the bridge over the Chumbul the journey will be re¬ 
duced to 4 hours. Eventually the line of railway will run through to Hoshung- 
abad and bg the maih artery across Central India. Gwalior will therefore soon 
have many more visitors than formerly was the case, and any steps taken by Gov¬ 
ernment to preserve the fine monuments in and about the fortress will be highly 
appreciated. I regret to have to record that travellers often remove stone carv¬ 
ings, pieces of colored tile-work, or any fragmentary relic that they can cam- off. 
Others, besides travellers, have been the cause of even greater vandalism. Whole 
columns were some years ago removed from the fortress to adorn gardens in Morar, 
tnd some stones found their way *to greater distances beyond. This, however, is 
being rectified, aB my letter to Colonel Osborne, the Political Agent at G waiior, 
auofced below* will snow: The present General Commanding at Morar, General 
Gordon, takes considerable interest in the fortress, and I have no doubt that ho 
would find it possible to provide a custodian for the monuments m the foit, and 
ihat his example would be followed by his suceessors. Nothing should be damaged, 
nothing removed. 


* Letter to Colonel Willoughby Oeborae, dated Gwalior, 19th November 1880 —“ I have made an 
nomination of the monuments and buildings of interest m the Gwalior Fort, and soe bow very huge is 
Am field for doing very creditable work towards preserving them. 

With the advantage of Captain Keith's experience I have seen all that is of greatest interest, and 
a»ve examined the twoSasBahu temples, the Teli-ka-Manilir, the small Jab temple beyond, and tlio 
sab res known as the Shah Jahani, the Jahanglri, the Karan Mandir, the Vikramaditya, the Man Maudir. 
indt the Gttjari Mahal. 

Besides these, there ego scattered all over the fort many interesting carved fragments at buildings 
Ifhich are no longer trending. The debris composed of these form a thick covering from one end of the 
fert to the other, and I feel convinced that a large mass of matter interesting and valuable as aitisti* 
coords of the past lie buried many feet under the ground. To undertake a systematic restoration or 
«pair of the wonderful buildings in the fortress is out of the question on account of the great cost winch 
ranld be involved, and also because in a great number of cases there m no evidence as to tho plan and 
diameter at the buildings which formerly existed. A great deal may, however, lie accomplished by ear- 
ftttg what Captain Keith has ahetdy started. He lias, with the aid, I understand, of a Committee 
empoped of yourself, General Gordon, Major Crowdy, B.E., and the liberal grant of Rs. 1,000 from 
Iftpsonmeat Funds, been ^>le to rescue tho Teli-ka-Mandlr from ill-treatment as a Sbldiurs' coffee-shop, 
lUdthe proposal of the Committee to convert this building into a kbd of museum for carved fragments 
f stonewo rk seems to u» to bo worthy of all encouragement and help. 1 venture to suggest to yon 
tat tiM Government of India should be asked by the Agent General for Central India to grant a sum 
"OOafor- . 

the rescoeof ctt*M piflaw and atone fragments from the debris which sarroonds 00 many 
fesMpg* in the fort; 

(fi) for the o#«stian of these carved stones at the Teli-ka-Mandir j 
{B lor ebatttog the magnificent stone carvings of the temples called tho— 

tin Bahu, | Teh*Ka-Mandir, 

, and for the removal from them of the piutei put on by Jhe Muhammadans, and for the cat* 

1 Opa away of destructive vegetation s 

(t) f»removal of the coats at whitewash which now cover tho carved treats and carved work 
of the co ur ts in the p^i | p«o , 
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As regards the custody of the buildings outside the fortress, His Highness 
the Maharaja would doubtless cany out any recommendation made by the Political 
Agent at Gwalior for prevention of damage and for keeping them dean. The 
buildings, &c., of interest at Gwalior are— 

Fortress. 

Gates. 

1. Alamgtri Gate.—1660 A.D. * 

2. Hindola Gate.—1479-1516 A.D. 

8. Bhairon Gate. 

4. Ganes Gate.—1421-1454 A.D. 

5. Liikbhman Gate.—970 A.D. (and rock-cut temple). 

6. Hathiya Gate.—1486-1510 A.D. 

7. Hawa Gate. 

Palaces. 

1. Shah Jahani. 

2. Jahangiri. 

8. Karan Mandir.—1454-1479 A.D. 

4. Vikramaditya.—151(5 A.D. 

5. Man Mandir, Man Sing’s Palace.—1^86-1616 A.D. 

6. Gujari Mahal.—1510 A.D. 

Temples. 

Teli Mandir. 

Sas Bahu (two temples). 

Jaina Temples. 

On the sides of lie Bock of Gwalior—inside and outside the Fort-rock 

sculptures qf Jain Jiffures. 

Outside the Fobtress. 

Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus, built in the early part of Akbar’s reign. 

Jama Masjid near the Alamgiri Gate.—1065 A.l). 

Muhammadan tombs near the north end of the fort. 

Plans of almost all these have been made by General Cimningham—see Vol. 
II of his Report, chapter XVI j but I propose to put in hand drawings showing 
in greater detail the beautiful ornamentation of the best parts of the palaces and 
of the temples. 


'If to this sum His Highness the Maharaja of Scindia would add something more, he would be aid* 
tag in a noble work and giving assistance to the preservation of works of high artistic interest ta his 
own territories. * 

• • 

The Tomb of Muhammad Ohaus in the old city of Gwalior is sadly in need of cleansing and repair 
to the beautiful screen-work which renders that building i>o attractive and rcuyjfrknble. This, however, 
is dearly a work which could only bo done with the aid and practical assistance of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja. As Captain Keith takes so enthusiastic an interest in all that com eras Gwalior, and has already 
begun to collect stone carvings for the proposed museum at the Teli-ka-Mandir, 1 think that he is quite 
the most fit officer to be entrusted with the carrying out of the work, I understand that be is retiring 
from the Army; his services could therefore become available, and I would suggest, if the grant is 
sanctioned for the works specified, that he should be engaged to carry them out for a limited period of 
six months from the 1st January next at Bs. 260 per mensem, working in conceit with the Committee 
already formed for the proposed museum and submitting his accounts to me. I too should always bo 
ready to give him any advice and assistance other personally or with the draftsmen which with the con¬ 
sent of the Agent General and the General Commanding I propose shortly to depute to the Fort for the 
purpose of making drawings and illustrations of (he best portions of the buildings,” 




f 
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*• His Highness the Maharaja of Seindia has within his territories many fine 
tohsef greet artistic beauty, end isolated fragments of carvings {that meld not be 
Usplaoed $a their bondings) might be collected and arranged jin a museum at 
Gwalior, end form the nucleus for a school of Oriental art and architecture. An 
institution of rim kind would enable the Maharaja to patronise good art. 

He has already erected one huge palace of modern Italian architecture, and 
hat nearly completed a second building which is in a very debased native style. 
During my recent visit to Gwalior I went Over this new edifice. The best feature 
of the exterior is a colonnade, circular in plan, with some elaborate and well 
eagwed stone pillars and spandrils. These are being painted .over in oil eolor a 
dark brown and picked out in bright reds and blues 1 

The interior reception and other rooms are being gaudily decorated in fresooa 
arabesques. The head painter, who hails from Nagpore, is very clever with his 
brash as far as ornamental drawing goes, but has little idea of harmonising and 
toning down his colors. , 

He took me with great pride into one of the rooms to See his chef d’eruvre —a 
decorated pilaster, the lower panel of wlvich contains a copy of a coloured photo¬ 
graph of Lydia Thompson in satin tights ! 

Extract from a letter from Captain H B dots, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monument* in India, to tho 
Agent to the Governor General, Central In lit, Indore, dated Minla, tho Sid August 1881. 

I have the honour to inform 1 yon that I have recently visited Gwahor and have 
SMU, the work being carried on by Major Keith m tho fortress. The cleaning oC 
the sculptures in the fine temples, the Teli-ka-Mandir, and the two Sag Bahu is 
highly satisfactory, and Major Ke.th has by uni inng supervision accomplished 
Considerable and most creditable results at small cost. 1 have received a copy of 
Ids preliminary report, buds 1 have suggested to Maj >r Keith the propriety of 
drawing out a detailed report of the work that has been done and is m hand; also 
that be should compile a list of all buildings, caves, and sculptures worthy of 
being preserved, adding any observations of his own on the peculiarities of the 
varieties of art exemplified in the fortress. This report is being printed. 


ft* The work of clearing out the Man Mandir Palace has not yet been 
commenced, but I understand that the commissariat stores can be transferred to 
the old magazine or some other vacant building of no architectural importance; 
but I would suggest that an early application be made to the military authorities 
for the immediate handing over of the Man Mandir Palace to Major Keith, in order 
tbit the fine courts and apartments may be cleaned and the whitewash removed 
from the masonry walls, trellis work, and sculptured ornaments. Major Keith 
has a good deal more work to do in connection with the work specified in the 
tmotoead report, for which Be. 5,000 was sanctioned. * * 

• # # * # ** # 


A, The fine 514 tomb of Muhammad Ghana in the old city is much in need 
repair and clearing out, and the chuttries of maharaja’s ancestors in the new 
buy, * although of considerable beauty, have been obscured by repeated coats of 
1 whitewash. Many of the picturesque balconies 

and windows of the city houses are spoilt by 
whitewash, the prohibition and removal «f which 
from stone trellis work of any kind Is very ad tie- 
able. s 



Earn, dating about 
Bao, dating about 
aUb, dsfisjg *boot 
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5. On the south-east face of the fortress is a group of oaves containing some 
very interesting Jains statues and soulptures; some are closed in by huts occupied 
by natives and cattle. It would be of advantage to clear the place of all such 
dwellings. The Urwalii valley in the fort has a largo number of similar Jain a 
caves and sculptures, and large masses of debris obscure tbeir bases. * * * 

Extract from a letter from Captain H H. Coir, R E, Curator of Am lent Monuments in India, to SiB 
LsnOi Gaimir, K C.S I, Agent to tlio Governor General for Central India, Indore, dated &unl% 
the Slat October 1881. 

****♦- 


2. In regard to the further employment of Major Keith, I would 
gest that an application be addressed to the Government of India for Ew 
services for one year from the 14th March next, m order that he may superintend 

the completion of the work to be done at Sanchi, 
as detailed in my report of the 10th January 
that he may carry out the preservative measures at 
Mandu, recommended in my report of the 
5th January. 


last. 


Copy enclosed, 
and in order 
Copy enclosed. 


8. If this can he arranged, it would, I suggest, he better for Major Keith 
to utilise the cooler seasons at Sanchi and ^fandu, wheie he must ho under 
canvas, and to return to bis Gwalior woik m the hot weather, when he cannot 
be m camp. It would, I submit, be a good plan to send a Public Works subordi¬ 
nate, who is a good draftsman, to work under Maj8r Keith at Gwalior. 

4. As regards Sanchi, I venture to repeat my suggestion that an llngioecr 
bo employed to xebuild the fallen gateways, working m communication with Majot 
Keith, and that photographs bo taken when the woik is completed. 

5. In reference to Mandu, the survey rotened to hi my report of the 5th. 
January is complete; and a copy attached shows what jungle aud vegetation 
should be cleared away. 

6. If a further grant is required for the Sanchi woik, 1 would suggest that 
application be at once made to the Government of India. 

7. For Mandu, I would recommend an application for a giant of Rs. 2,000~ 


* * * * * 

Sanchi Kanakhera in BhopaL 


10th January 1881. 

I visited Sanchi on the 27th November 1SB0, and remained there some days i» 
camp. A survey has been made of the hill on which the Buddhist topes and other 
monuments are; and this plan serves as a lecoid oi their piesent state, and shown 
what should be done in the way of clearing away oveigrowth and^tiees. 

I am indebted to Captain Bell, E.E., v.o , for the permission ‘which was given, 
to have the plan and key-drawings of the fallen gateways reproduced at the Intel¬ 
ligence Branch of the Quarter Master General's Oflice at Simla. 

The jungle has increased very much since I was making oasts in 1869, and 
great damage has been done hv the spreading of roots and branches of trees 
to the railing round the great tope. The opening made m this tope in 1822 is now 
overgrown with creepers, and they are forcing out the masonry face work which 
covets the hemisphercial mound The railing on the south has completely fallen 

21 
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And natives have been recently mutilating the carvingt on the eastern gateway. They 
have also cut up one of the pillars (at II) (erected by Asoka over 2,000 years ago)— 
for grindstones. 

As regards custody, it is absolutely necessary for a trustworthy watchman to 
be always on the spot in order to prevent each wilful damage. The remains at 
Sanehi are second to none for their importance as evidences of early Buddhist 
history, religion and art, and it is worth the wages of three or four native custo¬ 
dians to ensure that damage goes no further, more particularly as the Bhopal 
State Bailwafy will pass near Sanehi on its way to Blulsa and make the place 
much more accessible. 

The plan of the hill shows the position of all the topes, buildings, gateways, &e., 
And of all the fallen masonry on which there me valuable inscriptions and carvings. 
As a temporary measuro, 1 nave had the important fallen stonework numbered 
Mad the small fragments have l>een collected near the northern gateway. 

‘Site first work i§i to thoroughly clear away and outroot the trees and overgrowth 
shown ifi the areas colored green on the plan. Gicat care must he taken to destroy 
the roots, particularly in the surface masom> of the Great Tope. 

X think that the roots of the tree behind the northern gateway should be examined, 
and if they are doing or likely to do harm to either the tope, the gateway, or the 
railing, it should be carefully felled and the roots dug out. If not, it might remain, 
a 9 it rather adds to than detracts from the picturesque appearance of the place. 

In removing the jungle not more should he cut away than actually threatens 
damage to the masonry structures. 1 

The breach in the tope at the south-west should be filled up and the facing 
atones relaid. 

As regards the restoration of stones to their former positions, a gieat deal may 
be done to immense advantago. The railing which once surmounted the hemisphere 
of the tope has a few pieces on the tope, and many lie below between the lope and 
its surrounding filing. These should be first collected on the top and then, as iar 
as possible, pieced together. 

All the carved fragments behind the si one railing and the tope (excepting the 
figures of Buddha, which are still ereci) should be lcmovud to the open spot iu 
front of the northern gate, when* they ton be well seen. 

The northern gate is in fair condition. The capital of the Asoka pillar lying 
near it (105, 105a, 100) should be set up (at G) with the statue, the pieces of the 
broken pillar collected aud examined for anj inscription. 

Tho western gate is much mined. One column and dwarf capital is still erect 
bfit the other parts of the gate are on tho ground and all three architraves broken 
two in two pieces the third in three pieces. The small Lion capital with a broken 
wheel lies near the fallen portion of the gate, and leslod formerly on the upper¬ 
most architrave, in which there is a slot for the purpose. <, 

The south gate is also much ruined; both lion-headed columns are down and 
broken. The uppermost architrave is broken iu two, the two others broken in 


f An Apoka Lat of about three feet diameter lies on one side much broken, and 
W$f it f a $** hioi i capital 

' t Wr b ibfi ' gateway, a cast of which I made in 1&69, underwent (for the purpose 
nllear moulds) a thorough cleaning, and the sculptures are much im- 
ptfiffiA. tm railing at the back of the gate requires setting up. In front came gate 
lire frgp Asoka columns; the Lion capital which has near should be sat u)> 
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The rebuilding of the fallen railing of the tope and the western and southern 
gateways will require the superintendence of an engineer and the use of strong lift- ; 
ing apparatus. It might perhaps be possible to obtain the services of an office* 
from the Bhopal State Bailway for the pui-pose, and I strongly recommend that im¬ 
mediate etfeps be taken. 

The accompanying hey plans of the south-west and small gate show what has to 
be done. 

I understand from Major Pridcaux, the late Political Agent at Bhopal, that he 
had arranged with Mr. Mears, the headmaster of the school at Sehore, to superintend 
the cutting away of the jungle, and he could do everything except the rebuilding 
of the fallen gates. It would not bo difficult to (“lean the sculptures of the northern 
gat*. A strong solution of soft soap and water is applied to the stone surface, and, 
the lichen and plaster which now covers the carvings made thoroughly soft. It can 
then be removed with an iron point, and the whole scrubbed out with a hard brush, 
(made by beating the end of a small bamboo into fibre.) A mason and four natives 
could clean the northern gate in a few weeks. 

Besides the Great Tope there are several oilier interesting and artistic monu¬ 
ments and buildings on the Sanehi hill. The buildings should he cleaned out, the 
debris removed and carved stones taken out anil placed so as to be easily inspected. 

The clearing of jungle, &c., should be put in Jiand as soon as practicable, and 
an engineer detailed to estimate the cost of rebuilding the fallen gates. The two 
thousand rupees sanctioned by the Government of India will not suffice for com¬ 
pleting both these works, but Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal has offered, I 
understand, to render assistance in the way of labour, and this will lessen the ex¬ 
penditure; if, however, a supplementary grant is necessary, I hope that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India will be disposed to sanction any further sum. 


Mandu in Malwa. 

5Ik January 1881. 

Mandu is reached from Mhow •;?'<£ Dliar; there is a good metalled road the 
whole way; total distance about 58 miles. The Mandu buildings are described in 
Fergusson's Indian Architecture, page 540; and the Maharaja of Dhar has defrayed 
the cost of republishing a short history of Mandu by “A Bombay Subaltern,” 
which appeared in 1844. The site on which the city of Mandii is placed is about 
1,944 feet above the sea, and rises 1,200 feet abruptly above the plains to the south. 
The view is splendid, and the position, of the hill made it a formidable stronghold, 
which the Hindus retained until driven out by the Muhammadans, who created 
tli?re mi independent Moslem principality up to 15G8 A.D., when Akbar annexed 
it to his dominions. * 

Sultan Hoshang Ghori, who governed Malwa from 1405 to 1432 A.D., erected 
all the finest of the Mandu buildings, the present condition of which I will present¬ 
ly describe. When the Mahrattas conquered Malwa in 1732, Mandu,. ceasing to 
fee an important city, was deserted, and left to the tender mercies of the;-’irbgetation 
which has covered the whole hill and enveloped the mosques and ps^laces. The 
Toots of pipul trees show a preference for walls and domes. Tbey.forci out the 
stone work in every direction, whilst the karel and ad.insonia trees undermine and 
bulge out oaassive blocks of masonry and cause their overthrow. 
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The Maharaja of Dhar has, however, taken steps to preserve the line monu- 
aaents of Mandu, and is patting some of the best in repair. More must, however, 
he done before these magnificent national buildings are rescued from the powerful 
dad prolific vegetation which continues to threaten their destruction. I propose to 
have a complete survey made of the following structures, and to illustrate their 
architecture by plans, drawings, and details. 

(1) Bup Mali Palace. —Vegetation in the roof and walls requires weeding 

out and the roots removed. 

The lower parts of the building are used as dwellings. 

(2) Baz Bahadur hi Mahal. —The jungle outside this building is very bad 

The pipal roots ha\e forced tlieir snake-like lengths into walls and 
domes. 

* 

The court-yards require cleaning and clearing of weeds. 

The colonnades are used by cattle, and the interior vaulting blackened 
by smoke and bats. 

(3) Jama Maejtd. —A fine massivo building. The east colonnade is almost 

ruined, and the eolonqpdes on the north and south are badly ruined. 
The domes over the mosque are covered with vegetation. 

The pulpit inside and*tho niches or “ meliraba n require clearing. They 
are particularly remarkable and handsome. 

The whole place requires vigorous attention in the way of clearing 
and lepair. 

The Maharaja's workmen had begun to cut away jungle here, and to 
execute some small repairs when I visited Mandu. 

(4) Tomb of Sultan, Ifoshang Shah. — 1 handsome massive marble building. 

Tfte Maharaja is beginning to repair it; the interior is in fair condi¬ 
tion, and the tombstone handsomely carved. Beyond the enclosure 
of the tomb is a curious vaulted corridor. 

(5) Binthla Mahal. 

(6) Champa Baoli. 

H) Jahaz Mahal. 

(8) Taw eh Mahal. 

The Ilindola Mahal is very massive and of singular design. The roof 
has fallen in and the walls much covered by vegetation. 

The Jahaz Mahal is used as an elephant stable, and the Taweli Mahal 
is occupied by Blnls. 

(9) Vhota fount Mattjitl —Ts a remarkable building, having been constructed 

out of the materials of a Jaiu temple. 

It requires much attention in the way of clearing weeds and vegetation. 

The colonnades of Jain column resemble these at the Kutb, and are verv 
handsome. 

When a general survey has been made of the ruins, the amount of jungle to 
f>$ cleared can he indicated; and the Maharaja might be asked to undertake to 
n**e the work dos% and to take simple, but effective, measures for preventing the 
buildings fifoin falling to the ground. 


I —A collection of palace buildings, but very much 
l ruined. 
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Near Naleha, which is between Mandu and Dhar, is a ruined Mahummadan 
building which 8ir Thomas Maieolm converted into a residence. At present it & 
occupied by Bhils. ' 1 

Dhar. 

The capital of Malwa was formerly Dhar—an old Hindu pity, some 23 miles 
north of Mandu ; but nothing remains of its greatness, except two remarkable 
mosques erected out of Jaina remains. 

The Kamnl Moola or Jama May id has a quadrangle of fine J ain columns, and the 
domes over the mosque are very fine and elaborate, similar to those in the temples 
at Mount Abu. 

The floor of the mosque is of black stone slabs, from which Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions have been effaced. The niches and the pulpit are handsome. Two of the 
columns supporting the central dome of the mosque have on them a couple of 
inscribed Sanskrit grammar devices, which show that they werfe probably part of a 
scholastic building. 

The Lath Mas}id. —So named from an iron column which lies in front of it*—is 
a similar building to the Jama Masjid, but the Jain columns are not so elaborate. 
The niches or melirabs and the pulpit are very good. Both these buildings are 
worthy of illustration, and should be cleaned out and the vegetation removed from 
the courtyards and from the roofs and domes. This the Maharaja would no doubt 
cause to be done, if asked. 

Both these mosques have Arabic inscriptions over their entrances,* and th< 
Judge of the Sudder Court at Dhar has kindly promised to get them copied for me. 

Ujain (Malwa). 

6th January 1881. 

The country of Malwa before the Muhammadan conquest was governed by 
independent Hindu Rajas. Vicramaditya is said to have flourished about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and to have founded the city of Ujain, which 
became a focus of the arts and literature of the Hindus. The ancient city has long 
since disappeared, but I visited a temple dedicated to Mahadeo,+ which is near the 
site of the old Ujain, and an investigation might result iu the discovery of inscrip¬ 
tions. The building is partly earthed up, but still used for worship ; its columns 
are all of a primitive shape, and have the appearance of being very ancient. Draw¬ 
ings would be interesting. 

The modern city of Ujain is very picturesque, and has a handsome street of 
carved wooden houses, one of them being a palace of the Maharaja Scindia. 

Drawings of these wooden facades would be an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Indian art. 

Water Palace near Ujain. —This remarkable Muhammadan»residence, which I 
visited on the 10th December last, is situated on a rocky island in the middle of the 
Sipri river, about 6 miles to the east of modem Ujain. It is said to have been built 
by Sultan Nasir-ud-din (1500-1512 A.D.), and is described in the History of Mandu 

* This iron column is 9 inches square and has a number qf holes through it. Other pieces similar to 
it sere (dose to the Hindola Mahal at Mandu and in front of tne Agency Bungalow at Dhar, And I suspeot 
that Mr- Fergusson’s surmise (see page 641, of his History of Indian Architecture) that it was used for 
some’ constructive purpose is correct. The Hindola Mahal takes its name from hindola —a swing—and 
this iron bar may possibly have been used for such n purpose! 

f Called locally Bhitari Kufar; it is near the Sipri river, about a mile east of modern Ujain. 
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by " A Bombay Stjbai.tebn,” originally publislied in 1844, and now reprinted by tbe 
Maharaja of Dhar. He writes : " The apartments of the palace on tho ground 
floor, eight or nine in number, are lofty and commodious j on the terrace above are 
several airy chambers and two cupolas, which latter surmount the two principal of 
the lower apartments. 

u Connecting tfeh island with the northern bank there is a stone bridge, 
below which to the eastward is a causeway composed of slabs of stone and 
intersected by numerous watercourses, some of which arc of spiral form. * * 

* * In different parts of the causeway are bowers and alcoves, with 

streams of water passing through the centre, several of the streams running 
evenly along and then gliding down sloping watercourses : at the extremity of the 
causeway are some apartments on a le\ el with the bed of the river, but below the 
surface of the causeway : from those small apartments you see in front a sheet of 
water falling from above. * * * ” Tho bridge and parts of the causeway 

«re built up of the remains of a Hindu temple; carved fiagments appear in seveial 
places j and. as the place is known as “ Kah-Jagga-ka-Mahal, or "Kalideh," the 
building may have been erected out of tlie materials of a temple dedicated to “ Kali 
Devi/ 1 The building is certainly worthy of illustration by diawmgs and 
photography. It was probably designed to follow the example of tbe water palace 
at Mandu built by Nasir-ud-dm’s father Ghias-ud-dm, and is a singular instance of 
Muhammadan ideas of luxuriant and cool residence. The aiclutecture is massive 
and picturesque. The present condition of the buildings is not good, but I belie\ o 
the Maharaja Seindia lias tlio infention of executing repans. I propose to have a 
survey made of the palace, both for purposes of illustration and to show wliat 
should be done. 


Note on progress of work at Gwalior, at Sanchi, and at Mandu, 

dated 18th. September 1882. 

I visited Gwalior in March last, and found that the Courts of the Man 
Mandir Palace had been evacuated by tlie Commissariat, and that cleaning, removal 
of whitewash, removal of partitions and general repairs had progressed satisfactorily. 
$be Teli-ka-Mandir and two Sas Baliu temples were still in band, and tlie repair of 
their roof and towers progressing. Approaches had. been made to some of the old 
Jaina caves in the face of tlie rock outside tho fort, and Major Keith was busily col¬ 
lecting and arranging fragments of sculpture m tbe enclosure around the Teli-ka- 
J&andir Temple. I pointed out to Major Keith that whilst the roofs of the build¬ 
ings were in need of considerable repairs to render them proof against ram, 
feetoration was going on in the way of carving stones, and asked him to com¬ 
plete the structural portions of the roof, leaving uncarved any stones inserted for the 
security of the building. 

2. I wrote to the "Resident at Gwalior, and suggested the adoption of regula¬ 
tions for the custody of the buildings, and recommended that the necessary sanction 
be obtained for the engagement of native custodian as specified in the annexed 
memorandum: 

(1) Names of each building to be cut in the walls, with dates as given in 
the report of the Director General of the Archeological Survey, 

(&) Chowkidars to be appointed for— 

(«) the Man-mandir Palace, } (4) the Teli-ka-Maadir, 

(c) the two Sas Baku temples, 

with orders to report to the Resident any one disfiguring, defiling, or damag¬ 
ing the buildings. 
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(3) No lighted fires to be allowed inside the buildings under custody. The 

chowkidars are to keep the buildings clean, and to report to the 
Resident any damage from rain or other cause. 

(4) A suitable shed or dwelling to be assigned to each chowkidar, so that 

no damage by smoke of cooking or other fires may occur to any of the 
buildings under custody. , 

(5) The orders to the chowkidars to be posted in each building. 

8. In May last the Maharaja Sindia contributed a sum of Rs. 4,000* 
towards the preservative works at Gwalior, and a grant of Rs. 2,500 has been made 
from Imperial Funds. I have had a series of photographs taken of the Gwalior 
buildings, and tho negatives have been sent home for printing. These shew the 
condition of the buildings as completed or in progress m August 1882 under 
Major Keith. 

4. Major Keith’s report on Gwalior is being printed, and may serve as a guide 

to the fortress and city. * 

5. Since the report on Sanchi was written, Mr. Mears, in March 1881, Super¬ 
intendent of Public Woiksat Sehore, was deputed to remove jungle from the several 
ruins; to collect all the carved stone fragments; to repair the great breach in the 
tope; to remove creepers from the face of the yiound; to fill in the shaft sunk in the 
tope; and to clean the sculptures of the noitliem gateway. A series of photographs 
showing the progress of these meat uies have been taken by Dm Dyal, Estimator and 
Draftsman in Colonel Thomason’s Office at Iudore, and the negatives will be sent 
home to be reproduced by some one of the ponnanenl processes. 

(5. Major Keith is about to proceed to Sanchi this cold weather for the purpose 
of restoring the fallen gateways and of completing the lepair of the tope itself. 
Sir Lcpel Griffin, Agent to the Governor General in Central India, has taken a 
great pot tonal interest m the works at Sanchi, Mandu and Gwalior, and it is due 
to his repeated solicitations that Government has consent*d to contribute grants 
from Imperial Funds for monuments of importance m Native States, and to 
appoint Major Keith temporarily, Assistant Ciuator of Ancient Monuments in Cen¬ 
tral India. 

7. At Mandu the removal of jungle has progiessed under the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and some repairs to buildings lu\ e been put m hand. Major Keith will, I hope, bo 
able to superintend some wenk here this void season, and an imperial grant of 
Rs. 2,000, will be made to supplement what the Maharaja Agrees to contribute 
towards the repairs, &c. 
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8wwl m - ' : ®' nument« In Bajputana, together with a Note on 

works undertaken. 


JfeteB cm Mount Abu, Ajmir, Jaipur,’TJlwar, dated 5th July 188L 

A*deof 14 miles from the Mount Abu road station on the Rajputana 
•••. ®wmt Abu Sanitarium. atom Kailway takes one some 4,500 up the hill to 

1 the Agent to the oSlSaSl? ££““■ J“« -Jf- *- 
-^jent dep4t, charmingly situated around tile “ NSll’alao ”^r PeiTr'It 0 ”™^ 

l^^dhXpie^uereehe™, gr*n slope, co^lt iXfSft+SZ 

l,y 2. The mountain range rises abruptly from the plains, its scarped peaks 
Dilwarra Temple*. varying from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in height The 

«S»P et first, which then WB&l'*%£L 

»riv»ltedin Indk Mdtag/lS tomA dIoM^ 

« 5 *S 3 Sr 35 

toleratetheapproach of any of the sectarian enemies of their faith W?W f 

r %$££ 

enAriaed in a niche on the right land of thf eotoece ' Wh ° m ,mns 

; 3. Thie etande isolated in the centre of n quadrangle meaenring outside about 
Ylmala Sah Tejpple. 1»0 feet from east to west, and 110 feet from 

of cpH e-—wventeeu on the lou^faud^nVtS‘of ^“^SL^a’ 
tf, ^MMded puma elevated four .top. above the level of the court 
j^tont of th e oel 1 , I n cm* of the celU i. a email altar, on whid. h plaSTa 

Th^TT^ Baoh ,.* rou P of four columns hjeither a 

ta ‘- theentoL^rS^of 


tl ? is tfo.wyed columns with their struts and the domed ceiling are ^ 

Ct&S!3££u£2jr* < s<! “, 1 F ture 

Jft.y pw& thsJwtoainio and Jam emblems are cunonBly blended. The builder ha 
hls « ratlt “? e to the propitiated Hindus who gave up their s^ 
th*r goddess Bhavani in the south-west comer uf the 

***&?* °®*IW ^ a *W» <*«*» «5tb a nombe 
Of eo^^iupportingalowroof,in whichuraa equestrian statue of Vimala Sal 
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surrounded by ten elephants and riders. A good deal of damage has been done ter 
the figures, and is said to have been the work of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who it 
answerable for the destruction of so many temples throughout India. 

5 . Repairs to Ibis building are carried on periodically by the Jains, but they 

Btpmrt. P re ^ one e ^ umi h- I* order to strengthen broken 

lintels spanning elaborately-carded pillars, uncouth 
masonry arches have been in many cases built up between, thin covering large portions 
<f the delicate sculptures with bricks and mortar t Tim could be umedied by remov¬ 
ing the arches and by supporting the stone beams fiom above with non joists, and by 
bolting them together. Many of the damaged carvings have been treated with plaster 
if Baris I All this might be removed. 

6. The design and arrangement of this shrine are on the model of the 

Temple of Tejpala and Vastupala. Feeding, which, however, it surpasses as a whole. 

It has greater dignity, the fluted columns supporting the mandapam being 
loftier, and the vaulted uiteuor being fully equal to that in the other in richness of 
sculpture and superior in the execution, which is freer and in bettor taste. All the 
marble is most delicately chiselled. Thu surrounding cloisters have a profuse variety 
of ceilings, some with handsome processional bas-reliefs. At the end of the 
quadrangle is a fine gallery containing elephants and large bas-reliefs of Tejpala 
and others. In the centre is a model of a temple under a small dome, together 
with black stone figures of Jaina Tirthankars., Repairs are executed, but the 
sculptured marble requires cleansing in the dome of the pm eh. 

7. This has a handsome entrance, and the sanctuary contains a large brazen 

t, e ,, . image of Parisnath. Tbcio is a good deal of 

unnecessary filling up with bricks and mortar 
between arches, which might be removed. 

8 This is said to be the oldest building. The porch or mandapam lias a 
, fine dome, and the entrance to tho sanctuary is 

r elaborately carved, but dirty. • 

9. Plant and detailed illustia/ions will be prepared of all the JDilwara 
buildings; meanwhile it will be important to arrange for the cleaning and other 
remedies here recommended, and to obtain an estimate of cost. 

10. A jmir —The foundation of Ajmir is attributed to the Cbohan Prinoe 

Ajaypal in the first century of our era. • 

It is built in a lovely valley, and bounded on the north side by the fine lake 

m - “ Ana Sagur, J ’ which is entirely surrounded by, 

e r ini- n- a- opra. hills, and on the west by the lofty Taragarh with, 

its fortress. The town is enclosed by ramparts, built by the Emperor Jehangir, 
the walls of which communicate with the citadel of Taugarh. Colonel Tod in 
Raj'asfhan says—“ Ajmir has been too long the haunt ot Mnghals and Pathans, 
the Goths and vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much scope to the antiquary." It 
ban, however, one ancient building in the Arhai-dm-ka-Jhopra,*” or shed of two 
and a halfdays , " which was constructed out of a prostrated Jam temple by Altamsh 
in A.I). 1236. General Cunningham believes that most of the buildings which 
furnished materials for the erection of the great mosque must have been prepared 
and carved during the eleventh and twelfth ceuturies. 

11. The appearance of the old ruin is very picturesque, and the whole of 
the face of the mosque is covered with a network of sculptures. The interior 
pillars are not so irregularly plaoed one above the other as in the converted mosques 
at the Kutb, in Malwa aid in Ahmedabad; but, as Fergusson says, u if they were 

22 
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taken down by the Muhammadans, they eertainly have been, re-ereeted exactly 
^ they Were originallydesignedto stand. ” 

VV 12. Thepillars have greater height than those at the Kutb, and are mor$ 
Elegant in their seulptnresrand general appearance. 

C" . 13. The attention of the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana was 
fir&t drawn by the Government of India in June 1874 to the ruined state of the 
building. 

14, An estimate was submitted in May 1875, and sanctioned in August of 
that year, The resetting of the arches of the facade, fresh paving, setting up 
columns, repairs to the roof ami the renewal of a dome in the south wing were 
completed. A further estimate for repairs was sanctioned in April 1878. 

,35. Fortunately a proposal to pull down the entrance to the mosque enclosure 
was put a stop to by tile Agent to the Governor-General (then Mr. A. C. Lyall) 
and the Commissioner of Ajmir (Mr. L, Saunders). 

’ * 

16. It now remain* to clean the sculptures of the mosque, which can he done 
with strong soap and water or with a solution of soda. Hard brushes made of 
hambu beaten out at one end will remove ordinary crus tat ion, but hard pieces of 
plaster or dirt should be carefully removed with an iron point . One dome to the 
south of the mosque is still open and admits rain s and as many of the pieces of 
masonry are in existence, I strongly recommend restoration. It will be necessary to have 
estmates framed of the cost of time measures. 


, 17. The beauty of the late “ Ana Sagar ” made it a favourite resort of the 
'rwTWrtWTwi, Moghal Emperors, and the valley became filled 

Ba *’ ‘ with their palaces and gardens. “ One of the most 

beautiful/' says Rouseelet, “ is the Daolat Bagh, or Garden of Splendour , 31 which 
Was built in the sixteenth century by the Emperor Jahangir, and now serves as 
the abode of the Commissioner. Elegant marble pavilions stand on the very edge 
jOf the lake, and command the incomparable view of the town, and the mountain 
is reflected as in a crystal mirror. The garden itself is of great extent, and full 
of Venerable trees, beneath whose shade the haughty Jaliangir received the Ambas¬ 
sador of an English Sovereign. 

' > •* 

- .18. Colonel Tod in 1829 writes :— ff The gardens erected on the embankment 
of (he lake must have been a pleasant abode for the ‘ King of the World, * whilst 
his lieutenants were carrying on the war against the Rana; but the imperial residence 
of .hmrble in whioh hereeeived the submissions of that prince, through his grandson 
; an<d the first Ambassador sent by England to the Mogul, are now going fast into 
decay.’ The walks oh which His Majesty last paraded in the State coach sent by 
,dhr»tess the First are now overgrown with shrubs." (See Tod's Rajasthan.) 

f ' t j , *’ « 1 

\ 19. One of the pavilions with marble pillars is used as a library, another as an 
o. ' „ .... ' ... _ municipal meeting-room j but the architecture is so 

. 0 0 , n ® ' spoilt by enclosing walls, that it is difficult to realise 

what the buildings were like. 1 think all should be opened out and repaired. The 
fisnldings might still be used for sitting in, and if fitted with suitable purdahs would 
'M,ynote agreeable as places (f meeting than they or enow. Their present treatment I con- 
distinctly mndtdistic. Estimates for the measures suggested will be necessary. 

v $9. Ajmir Town Buildings. —Ajmir possesses beantiful bazaar buildings with 

* much material for an artist and architect; I propose 
later on to send some draftsmen to make drawing* 
i of the best specimens of Rajput art. 
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21. The shrine of Khoja Syad at the extremity of a long bazaar which runs 

a . . . .. B , from one end of the town to the other is a great 

moc o oja y • court paved with white polished marble and tilled 

with buildings, tombs, mosques, and the mausoleum of the Syad occupies the centre. 
The saint was born in the year 1132 A.D., and was the first- missionary of tlio Koran 
. . to Aimir. Jahangir in 1610 A.D., built themau- 

us r lonsrequi . solcum to liis memory. Drawings of this and the 

older surrounding buildings would be of value. 

22. Jaipur. —The parent city of the present Jaipur State was founded by 
one Dhola Earn in A.D. 907, when he and bis Kachhwaha Rajputs conquered Amber 
from the Minas, and transferred their capital from Kho to Amber. In A.D. 1580 the 
Baja, Man Sing, began the present palace, uniting it with the feudal stronghold of the 
first rulers, portions of whose buildings may be still seen behind the zenana. About 

. . A.l>. Io80 the Raja, Jai Singh I., added the “Jess 

' Mandar,” the Diwan-i-Khaa, and several other 

palaces, enclosing the whole within a fortified wall, lie also made the lake of Tal 
Koutara by crossing the ravine with a bund, on which he planted gardens and ereetod 
pavilions. In A.D. 1099 Sowni Jai Singh II. constructed the fine Ganes Gateway, 
but the position of Amber, with its inaccessibility and want of room for enlargement, 
led to the removal of the capital, and in A.D. 4728 Sowai Singh founded the mod¬ 
ern city of Jaipur. 

23. On the occasion of my visit, Major Jacob kindly accompanied me to Am- 

Ainter Palace. her and showed me over the palace. The approach 

from Jaipur is most picturesque: gardens, mined 
palaces, and buildings line 1 the road which passes up the valley formed by the Kali 
Kho mountains and, ascending over the ridge, winds down to the vale of Ambei 
and to the Tal koutara Lake. The Amber Palace is about 100 feet above 
the water level, and from the upper plateau a grand view is obtained of the old 
town buildings, which fill up the north-east part of the valley. “ Nothing,” sav e 
Fcrgusbon, “can be more picturesque tlian the way iu wliith the pSlaec grows, as it 
were, out of a rocky base or reflects itself in the mirror of the deep lake at its base , 
and nothing ean lie happier than the inode in which the principal apartments arc 
arranged so as to afford views over the lake and the country beyond.” An excellent 
description of the various palace buildings is given in chapter XX of Rousselet's 
India and it* Native Princes, but a further and more detailed account is better reserved 
until I have, with the Maharaja's consent, completely surveyed the palace. 

24. The Diwan-i-Khas is a singularly handsome building. Its outer row 

. of columns is of red sandstone finely seulptur«d 

-wan-!-nas, Put tlieoa dit is, that to appease the jealousy ot 

the Emperor Jeliangir, the carving* were covered with stucco, the removal of which 
would be unbecoming taste and an act qf mercy. 

• • 

25. Passing through the beautiful Ganes Gate the private gardens of thi 

palace are entered. On the left hand side is the tine jiitviliou of the Jesi 
Maudar, the exterior of which is of white marble ornamented with bas-reliefs 
The interior is divided into three apartments surrounded by a verandah, anc 
the walls arc covered with beautiful mosaics and inlaid work. The shisk 
or mirror work is most elaborate and sparkling, and its application to tin 
Moorish pendentives of the ceilings is strikingly clever. The upper pavilions an 
also tastefully decorated, and have some beautiful wooden doors, which should 
repaired and not allowed to.fall into rum. 
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88. The pavilion over the Danes Gate has also doors worthy of preserva¬ 
tion. On the other side of the garden are several palace buildings, with the 
-feOBudne Of coloured mural decorations and doors of inlaid ivory and sandalwood. 
Me to A ole of these refuse of mediaeval art should , as far as possible, be rescued from 
neglect. In one apartment the walls are painted in fresooe, with representations 
of Benares, Muttra, and Bxndiaban. These arc unique of their kind, and furnish 
seme evidence of the original designs of buildings that have since fallen to 
VUin, I here discovered the Temple of Govind Deva at Bmdrabon, the 
restoration of which has excited so much speculation as to the form of its roof. The, 
/mooes should be cat efidly feed of dirt and dud, and covered unlh a hard trans¬ 
parent varnish suck as wed for pictures. All the beautiful mat quetry doors that 
remain in the palace should, as far as possible, be preserved in situ, or else placed 
in those apartments to which visitors are allowed access. 


27. The woodwork should be repaired and kept from cracking by careful dry 
rubbing with vegetable oil. 

23. The modern town of Jaipur is surrounded by high walls and laid out 
, _ with regularity. It is remarkable for the wule- 

Jwptir Modern own. ness of its streets, and from east to west is over 

2 miles in length; in broad! h it is .about li miles. The buildings winch line 
the principal stieots have considerable pretensions to architectuial effect, but 
the Maharaja's palace, with its # pleasure gaidcm. occupying onc-bo\enth of the. 
whole area of the walled city, contains the most lemarkable monuments. 


29. Some of the older buildings of Jai Singh's time aic quaintly decorated 
with coloured tiles, and together with the wondeiful astronomical observatory 
$re well worthy of being picservcd fiom destruction. 

80. The more modem shish or mirror decorations of the various pavilions, 
although brilliant and effective, do not compute with the oldfr woik at Amber for 
elegance and refinement m design. It seems, indeed, a pity that the wealth of 
Indian decorative art is not employed tluoughout the palace m place of the third 
lute devises of English upholstoiy. 

81, During my visit to the palace I had the advantage of seeing the armoury, 

r conducted by Dr. IlondJcy, and I hope that lie 

su * St> will succeed in the proposal to real range the 

beautiful arms, so as to be well 6oen, and m carrying out the project for the forma* 
tion of a museum of Indian art m Jaipui. 


82. There are in the 

P&fckoe ooUectioUb. 

to&ebtiou. 


a large number of beautiful objects that seem 
uncared for and undervalued, from which a 
nucleus could be formed of an invaluable 


88, Some finciold carpets which I saw heaped in the palace stores were in 

w t _ , danger of being cut up and sent to England. I 

susos megm. understand they date back as early as the time 

fortunately Colonel Beynon recognised their value in time, and it is 




hfasbfku t they will be allowed by the M^ataja to serve as patterns fat the 
ere of this country instead of for the looms of Kidderminster. 
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34. Ulwar.—UIwar is said to have been first mentioned by Ferishtah, who 
alludes to a Rajput of Ulwar contending with the Ajmir Rajputs in A.D. 1195. 

,, , . . . The city has several buildings of note, although 

* * not of great antiquity. The palace, built by Banni 

Singh, is a picturesque specimen of Rajput architecture, and is in parts worthy 
of illustration. 

35. M. Roussdet says of the palace 

“ The interior of the palace is very simple and ornamented with great taste, with the exception, 
of a few apartments furnished in the European Istyle, where are collected a heterogenous mass of 
furniture and other articles from our manufactories, which are the admiration of the natives. The 
architect’s plan for doing without staiis is an excellent one, particularly in tbis enervating 
country. The palace has as many as three or four stories, all or which, reached by means of 
gently .inclined corridors, prevent the ascent from being fatiguing; and, like most of the palaces 
in India, it contains a thiah mahal or chamber of crystals, m which ait aggiegated all the richest 
of decorations and mosaics. There is a great difference between modem art and the wondeiful 
architecture of Amber, or even of Kajgarh ; but still the decorations h£te aro extremely artistic 
and of indescribable wealth and richness." 


36. Mausoleum qf Baktawar Singh .—The mausoleum of Baktawar Singh is 
m, a handsomo-domed building of white marble, and 

Uh.tr.tKni rubles thff chuttriw at Oovardhun built bjr the 

Bliurtpur Chiefs in the last century. The Hindus adopted the idea of enshrining 
the ashes of their dead from the tomb-building Moslems, and the “ chuttries ” of 
Kajputana are often handsome and skilful specimens of architecture. The Baktawar 
Singh bvilding is certainly worthy of illustration by plans and details, and merits 
preservative measures. 

87. Not far distant from the Ulwar Railway station is a fine Mussalman 

FMeh JW T»»b. t“ m,J A U ' 15*7, known as F.tdi J hang's. 

It is singular in construction, having a set of three 
ranges of open colonnades, one above the other, surrounding a lofty square apart¬ 
ment with a handsome dome. The masonry walls are covered with plaster, decorated 
in parts with handsome incised ornaments, and with coloured tiles. The enclosure 
requires cleaning out, and the trees, whose roots are destroying the terraces of the 
tomb and its adjacent mosque, should be removed. 

38. The windows of the tomb have been closed with masonry, and the interior 
chamber is thereby darkened. They should he opened out, and to prevent the ingress 
qf bats, a wire-gauze screen fitted to each opening. The vegetation on the roof and 
dome should also be removed. 

89. There is a somewhat similar building at Ulwar called the Khan Khana, 
Kh m«M but it remains unfinished. 


40. Banni Singh was a patron of art, and employed stilled artisans and 
Palace Library. painters in his palace. His library wafe stocked 

7 at great cost, and a splendidly illuminated oopy 

of the Ghilistan is valued at Rs. 50,000. This book was lent by the present Maha¬ 
raja to the Exhibition of Native Ait held at Simla in 1879, ana its leather emboss¬ 
ed and gilt binding, executed in the Ulwar Palaoe, excited very great admiration. 
It seems a pity that this art of binding should not be more extensively cultivated 
at Ulwar. 
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Extract from a Memorandum on the Palace at Amher, addressed to the Resident at Jaipur, dated 

18th August 1882. 

******* 

4. In the spring of last year (1881) I visited Jaipur and other plaoes of 

interest in Bajpntana, and subsequently submitted a preliminary report, copies of 
which were circulated by the Supreme Government to the Agent to the Governor 
General. • 

5. In this report I noticed in general terms the condition of the interesting 
Palace at Amber, which takes high rank among the Hindu palaces that now re¬ 
main in India. I ventured to suggest asome remedies which seemed to me to 
deserve the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, hut having to-day 
re-visited Amber, I beg to make the following supplementary observations in the 
hopes of his becoming sufficiently interested to pass definite orders. 

(5. In the preliminary report on the Amber Palace, I omitted to mention two 
Very important points in connection with the condition of the structures : 

(1) ’Cliujjas are broken in several places in the fayade facing Amber, 

and some of the trellis windows are damaged and broken. 

(2) The Jai Mandir is surrounded by a verandah of iron posts and corru¬ 

gated iron sheets. Thjs seems to me to be an utterly unsuitable 
feature to append to a marble building of Indian auhitecluro. 
It is a disfigurement by reason of its hiding the upper part of tin* 
building, and is by reason of its material moie suittd to a temperate 
climate than to a tropical one. Its removal appears to mo the only 
remedy for doing justice to the pavilion, and ior giviug the neccasaiy 
light to the interior, decorated as it is with singularly Ixuutiful 
mirror decorations. 


7. I now discover from my inspection of to-ilay that shortly before the 
Viceroy’s visit last year to Jaipur, many of the palace walls were covered with 
whitewash, and I regret to observe that the beautiful Diwan-i-K.has did not escape 
this opeiation. 

8. Whitewash is, I Ruhmit, a material which is only properly used to cover 
mud walls or plastered masonry, but to apply it to stone-work of architectural 
beauty, is to offend every accepted cannon of good taste. 

9. I cannot V»o strongly advocate the extensive removal of whitewash 
from all bond fide masonry or maible. 

10. I also commend to notice the desirability of cleansing the marble roof 
and domes of the Jai Mandir which have become stained and blackened by 
^bather. 

XI. A pair of marquety doors taken from tho zenana rooms are now 
deposited in the Jaipur Museum, but T would mention that an order of the Maha¬ 
raja’s Council padfeed last year decided to keep all the carved and ornamented 
doors of the Amber Palace in the palace. I therefore recommend that the doors he 
returned to Amber, and that these, together with those that still remain, he repair¬ 
ed apd renovated in order to preserve the tradition of a beautiful art in its original 
Isftiae, In the printed report alluded to, I took occasion to mention the frescoes in 
the room off the Sukh Mandir. I now regret to state that their deterioration is ae~ 
eelefatod by the leakage of rain, which dampens the wajls and discolors the paintings. 
FinaUfi I cannot too strongly recommend that the repairs of the Amber Palace be 
thoroughly Harried out in the interests of India, and as one of her national monuments* 
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Notes on Udaipur, Ahar, Nagda, and Ohittor, dated 13th September 1832. 

1. Not the least of the many charms of Kashmir is to be found in its pictar. 
esque buildings, whilst the surroundings of rugged cliff, snow-capped ranges, wooded 
glens, winding river and rushing torrent, combine m a thousand ways to enhance 
the beauty and solemnity of the ancient ruins. In Kashmir we have the wildness 
of the hills and tile valleys as a contrast to its massive and early temple architecture. 
Here and there, it is true, the refinement of the Moguls reveals itself in gardens 
and fountains, such as those of the Sliahlimar, on the city lake at Srinagar j but the 
prevailing elements of contrast in the valley are the grand and massive monuments 
of man set around with all the resources and beauties of wild nature. Conditions 
such as these infuse a rare flavour into the old architecture of Kashmir, and render 
it almost impossible of repetition elsewhere. 

2. Although it possesses a wholly different stylo and farjnoro elaborate soulp- 
t ire, Udaipur has all such advantages. It lias architecture, picturesque and elaborate 
to an extent which 1 had. not before appreciated. It has beautiful sOenery, 
such as unfolds itself out of mountain, slope and field, and the vast areas of artificial 
water which cover the country are feat urcs in landscape gardening on the largest scale 
that l know of. Udaipur was founded by.Eana Udai Singh in 1568, and he 
conceived and carried out the idea of creating an artificial lake, on the margin of 
which to build a palace The Arvali mountains, the great feature of Meywar, 
surround the locality, and by raising a dyke ot bund across the beautiful valley, 
streams were dammed up to form the “ Paehola Sagar.” The city is situated on an 
elevated strip of ground parallel to tlie shore of the lake, and crowning the ridge 
stands the palace over 100 foot in height. This pile of stone and marble, winch has 
grown by the various additions of successive lianas, is most picturesque and impos¬ 
ing. In the midst of the lake, which it overlooks, stand the two water palaces, the 
Jagmandir and Jagnawas, and but for their domes ami kiosques, the view from the 
palace terraces reminds one more of Windormere and IJllswator than of an Eastern 
country. The artificial lakes of Meywar are not only useful works on a largo seale, 
but arc most beautiful adjuncts to the mixed scene of wild lull, gentle pastures and 
wooded slope. They fertilize the surrounding fields, their masonry dykes are 
often covered with elaborate marble sculptures, and their waters reflect and setoff 
the beautiful Rajput temples and buildings generally found on their shores. 

3. The temple architecture is tliat known as the Jaina style, and the porches 
and sanctuaries are all on one general plan, alt bon ;h the variety and fertility in 
resource displayed in the roofs or sikras, the graceful ornamentation applied to 
columns, the wonderful intricacy of the patterned ceilings, and the beautiful 
deoorative friezes of figures which cover the external walls, strike one as full of 
marvellous variety. 

4. On the other hand, the secular architecture of the palace, dwellings of the 
Meywar nobility and city houses, is plainer, but the buildings arc planned on all 
conceivable lines, and their general effect is picturesque to a degree. The style, 
although using the pointed* arches and the cusped openings which found favour in 
the Imperial buildings of Delhi and Agra, retains the individualities of Rajput 
architecture, *.<?., dignity and repose. 

5. Udaipur presents an imposing appoaranee when approached along the road 
from Nimbahera, and on the afternoon of the 30th J uly 1 had a first impression of 
the city in the distance, as I drove into the valley towards the Residency. The 





UPWI 

paUee Vft ti* Maharana, the temple*, houses of theThakurs, and dwfflua#* Undwalls 
ftf the city combined to form a picturesque outline against the Arvali Hilk beyond. 
Arirtvad at Udaipur, X became the guest of the Acting Resident, tdeutebanh* 
Colonel Euan Smith, and alter he had presented me to His Highness the 
phe most admirable and complete arrangements enabled me to see evei 
interest in Udaipur itself, at Ahar, at Eklingi and at Nagda in the 
neighbourhood. 

6. On the 3lst July Colonel Euan Smith took me to see the Maharana at his 
pfclaco, and here it was that I had a first view over the lovely “ Pachola Sagar. ** 
Nothing is visible of this beautiful lake until one gains the crest of the ridge of 
high ground, previously mentioned as the site of the palaee and city. Driving in 

t a fine old gateway, tne principal street, lined with quaint shops, leads one up 
incline to the gat$s and range of lofty buildings, forming the Maharana’s 
palace. Passing these, we alighted at a modern villa built by the present Maharana, 
and here it was that His Highness received us, and that the lake and its island 
palaces buVst into view to the west. During the interview the Maharana, on 
becoming acquainted with the object of my visit, expressed himself in favour of pre¬ 
serving the antiquities and architectural monuments of his country, and said he 
WOold be willing to receive suggestions on the subject of repairs, and to allow any 
Works undertaken by him to be supervised by an officer appointed by Government. 
His Highness has not only groat appreciation for the beauties of nature, being 
justly proud of Udaipur and its beautiful scenery, but has great taste in matters 
of art, and has already done much to improve ana renovate the old palace buildings 
both at Udaipur ana at his ancestral stronghold on the Chittore Hill. Unlike the 
jflllhratta and Moslem rulers of other States, who came as conquerors into pos¬ 
session of nil classes of ancient remains, he looks with pride on the historical 
monuments of Meywar which perpetuate the traditions of deeds extending 
through a dynasty of over 1,000 years duration. Early on the morning of 
iibB 1st August I was permitted to visit the palace buildings, and was conducted 
by the " Kavi ,Raja ” Shamul Dass, one of His Highness’s Members of Council 
flmd Court historian or bard. In the afternoon I visited the island palaces of 
** Jagmandir ” and “ Jagnawas.” On the morning of the 2nd August 1 visited the 
chSttriea or cenotaphs of the Maharanaa, of Udaipur at Ahar, with Mr. Wingate, 
Settlement Officer in Meywar, who was good enough to show me the place. 
l$t the afternoon. X went to see the city temples and re-visited the island palaces. 

7. On the 3rd August, Shamul Dass showed me for a second time over the 
«Ubce buildings, my notes on which I desired to verify and correct. On the 4th 
Imgust, His Highness most kindly made a collection at his palace of his arms, 
lances, swords, daggers, ivories, enamels, &c., and permitted me to select 
mmu for photography* On the 5th August, Colonel Euan Smith, Mr. Wingate and 
$ rode out some 12 miles to Eklingi and Nagda, where I had an opportunity of 
fitjr the fine Hindu and Jain temples of those ancient localities. On the 7th, 1 
fc Udaipur for Chittore, and inspected the numerous buildings in the fortress oti 
8th and fitjh August. The following are the points I noticed in the various 
visited, and what X think should foe done to ameliorate their condition and 
ggraservatipn. 

JR&SA6© At Udaiimi*.— This pile of buildings* has been described sis stand- 

ing on an elevated piece of ground above the city, 
and with a fine view to the west over the artificial 
a...«■■ waters qf the w Faehola Sagar.” The first gate* 

wayt leading from the city was built byJPartab 
UNM?i beyond iUsua haud>n'J triple doorway £ osr tirpoiia 


» Sm $Mog*a$b, 
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built by Saugram Singh in A.D. 1711, and to the left or west of the intervening 

courtyard are a set of 8 “ Torns ** * (or sculptured 
* See photograph. ^archways supported by masonry shafts) erected 

and used by various Malioranas for the distribu¬ 
tion of largesse by the weighing of their poisons against gold and silver eoin. 

9. Passing under the “ Tirpolia ” one comes in view of the picturesque western 

. _ , . , facade of the palace lange.f The Bari Mahal or 

T po gnp Gioat Court is nc.mst on the right or east. It was 

completed about A.D. 1597 by Ainara Singh II, and has a handsome super¬ 
structure of marble fancifully wrought into coibelled windows and trellis screens. 
This superstructure or upper store), rests on a handsome stung course of marble carved 
with bas-reliefs of elephants. The wall below tins is, however, of white-washed 
masonry, and would bn <jteatly i/npiomd by fteanmr/ to show the natural colour of ths 
stone . I should here me ntion that the Mahatana has gnen me permission to have 
a plan made of all the \ juous apaitmen+s, coutts, &e , of the palace, and that these 
notes are preparatoiy on’y until tho pi ms can be lolened to and a more compre¬ 
hensive monograph prepared in lefeience to them, and to the photographs now in 
course of being taken. I theiefoie will here content myself with briefly mention¬ 
ing those parts of the palace to which Slumul Dass conducted me, and in the order 
of our progress. • 

10. The whole of the western fai/ade of the building is extremely picturesque 
and full of variety, and is <onfionted by a long teuaco and colonnade, under which 
are kept tlic liana's elephants Passing up a flight ol steps at the south end ol 
the palace, we enteicd tin ougli a dooiway and made our way to the “ Khush 

+ . . Mahal,built in A D. 1S44 by Suruf Singh 

j et p o giapi now used foi audiences and Council meetings, ant 

consisting of a small court) ard with a colonnade at one end suppoitmg that 
peculiar eusped foim of aick adopted by the Ilajputs of Mejwai. We next came tc 
c . the “ Karn Belas,”S built befwe \ D. 1016, b 

§ oc p o grapi. court) aid sunounded b) a colonnade of pillars 

and a flattened edition of the cusped arch noted above. On the roof of the 
colonnade is a cuiioui metal astrommneal instrument, and from this spot one 
obtains a good view to the east, o\cr the lake, and to the west, of the rear facade 
of the “ Baii Malul," the lower part of wlneli hete visible wus commenced by 
Ainara Smgli I in A.D. 155)7. Below the Karn Btlas die a set^of apai'tments, with 
elegant windows oveilooking the lake, but the rooms ire too small for modern ideas 
of comfort, and now occupied by lumber. 

11. The upper storey of the “ Bari Mahal" is an open garden surrounded by 

H . . , marble trellis, kiosques and pavilions, with some 

p ^ handsome doors inlaid with ivory. In the centre 

of 4he court is a tank encased with huge slabs of marble. * 

• 

12. The Bari Mahal, also called the Amar Belas, was completed by Ainara 

~ Singh II m A.D. 1711. There are numerous carv- 

p ® p ed wooden doors woithy of illustration, and some 

curious slabs of marble, measuring 3 feet square, cut with water channels ir 
geometric devices. Handsome pavilions crown the upper terrace of this palace 

building, and their domes are decorated inside and out with ornamental carvings. 

• 

IS. Adjoining this is the " Dilkushal," built by Karn Singh, and decorated 
g „ . , with mirror work of painted and gilt bad 

p otograpu . grounds. An adjacent pavilion, built A.D. 1711 

23 
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Soe photographs. • 

pierced with done screens , 
la the centre of tlio floor of 

v 800 photographs. 


&&QT<s& with bine and sold porcelain tiles of Chinese make. Mixed up with 
iae tiro some quaint Dutch porcelain tiles. •* 

The Chini-M- Chittre Sali, built in A.D. 1716 by Sangram Singh II, con- 
?$pt* of a court and pavilion with finely inlaid mirror work, with flowers, &c., on a 
’ground of plaster. One small room is entirely covered with the Dutch tiles noticed 
wove, the subjects being skating scenes, windmills, boats, biblical scones, &c. The 
iyridls of another small room are faced with dark blue and gold tiles of Chinese 
pbrcelain. The Mali Mahal , built in A.D. 1828, is decorated with mirrors and 
floured pictures. Below this is the Choti Chittre Soli, a court with walls inlaid 
■*vith brilliant mirror mosaics of peacocks. Off this is a small pavilion with a 
medallion of the Rajput sun, and below a dado of curious raised and coloured 
“Piaster. A pair of smal doorways, with coloured wooden figures in relief of Native 
iM European men and women, lead to the Pi turn Nawas, or Palaee of Delight, 
decorated with glass and porcelain. A resplendent mirror throne projects over the 
a . . court of the Moti Mahal. HhaManak Chand, made 

^ P “ p * in 1857, is a most curious apartment, the walls 

bf which have a series of glazed niches filled with all kinds of English China figures 
and vases of Bohemian glass. The Baiun Uuj/an , dating from A.D. 1571, is a 

handsome old court and pavilion with some solid 
Hiujlu columns. The walls of the court yard are 
and the whole is whitewashed , which is a pity. 
the pavilion is a square of coloured marble mosaic 
which points to a possible origin of the Agra 
work. From this one mounts up to the Chan Are 
(ew moon) Mahal, from which a good view is obtained of the lake. Chubs 
$nd processional palms are stored in this building, which has some well- designed 
ivory doors. 

; 15. The foregoing compose the principal portions of the first range of palace 

; See photograph. buildings ; next to it is a lofty but plain structure 

'% . \ accommodating the zenana; and beyond this to the 

fOUth is tile “ Kumar Pudar-ki-Mahal” —a picturesque two-storeyed erection of 
E,arn Singh’s time, A.D. 1016. This is unfortunately much spoilt in appearance by 
tyhetewash. Beyond this again to the south is the modern villa of the Maharanas, 
below which and to the east is a pretty garden and modern pavilions in the Rajput 
style. Descending the ridge towards the lake we now came to a range of palace 
buildings on its margin, 

t ;';,, 16. The Akh-ara Mahal, or Court for Athletes, has at its northern end a raised 
terrace with square slabs of marble cut with water channels in intricate geometric 
devices. In the wnj.1 at the back of this terrace is a window surrounded with 
g#rijielam plates, and the walls of a small apartment off the terrace arc faced 
entirely with porcelain plates of the old willow pattern, the effect of which is 
vffy good.' Near to this is the llimlat Belas built by Bhim Singh in Colonel Tod’s 
jjttee,- with some English pictures on its walls; beyond to the north is the Tainan az 
Bf .Fountain Palacd built by Jawan Singh in 1828, with steps down to the lake, 
ittd some fide mirrot mosaics on its walls at the back which are 'worth renovating 
*ri(t jpreyenting from peeling mmy. This completed my tour of the Udaipur Palace, 
l am greatly indebted to Shamul Dass for the trouble he took to show me round 
-ive information. 

17. Jagn&was Palace.— This island palace was commenced by Jagat 

n11 _Singh about A,.D. 1623, and is a collection of 

v , P small apartments, courts and gardens, which afford 

a pleasant retreat at certain seasons of the year. Viewed from 
of the lake and on approaching it by water, its pinnacles and 
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domes make an effective and varied outline. On landing I found that number* 
of workmen were renovating portions of the buildings. The Snjjun Belas, now 
nearly complete, has l>een almost entirely rebuilt, and some mirror decorations in 
pavilions flanking a tank for bathing are in excellent Native taste. The Sumbhu 
Palace is a modern classical villa built by His Highness's predecessor, and not in the 
best harmony with the oriental surroundings. The Nu/ter-fi-Mahal, or Water 
Garden, has deep channels of masonry surrounding flower beds and palms, and 
some pavilions of great Ix'auty decorated with mosaics of glass which it is to be 
hoped the Muharana will preserve. Some old blush aral>es(|ups of the same 
character, but of great elegance and refined tasie, cover the walls of the garden of 
the Khnsh Mahal. Uitfoiiuvuftlt/ He damp ha*canned (hem fa become loosened jrom 
the wall, and great shill and care will be needful lo repa'u them. The Bari 
Mahal is a largish open court with a handsome pavilion to the south, and some 
coloured frescoes of elephants adorn the lower portions of ihcwalls of the courtyard. 
The JJ>1 Aram is a bmall garden with an open colonnade facing the lake towards 
the Udaipur Palace. Here, again, mirror decorations are uled to ornament the 
walls, and well deserve to he k<pt in repair. 

18. The Jagmandir Palace. —Jaggat Singh commenced this about A.D. 

lt>£3, and built the domed pa\ilion or Gul Mahal 
ee j) o goipis. which was occupied by tlie fugitive Prince Kur- 

ram, afterwards the Emperor Shahjahan. Tne rest of the gardens, pavilions and 
courts were built by Sangram Singh. The Gul Mahal is the principal building 
<>u the island, and in fair order, extensive repairs having been executed. The 
terrace confronting it has, however, sunk and given way in parts, and being of 
marble slabs is worth while to relag and raise on concrete above the flood leu l of the 
lake. Tlie interior of this building is decorated with some bold mosaics in jasper, 
agate and onyx, and f cannot but think that Shahjahan got the idea of adorning 
the Taj with such work from his residence on the Jagraaiulit island, lie this as 
it may, the Udaipur mosaic is bold and on a larger scale of pattern than the elegant 
foliated panels of Pietra Dura that cover the Taj, whilst the tomb of Shalliahan's 
father at bhahdara, Lahore, built shortly after Shahjahan’s flij^ht to Udaipur, 
lias mosaics more like those of the Gul Mahal in the scale of pattern. The 
repairs to the Gul Mahal have so far been efficacious in keeping out rain and 
preserving the building, hut the heavy pointing in plaster introduces an objec¬ 
tionable network of white lines into the exterior of the walls and domes. In 
both island palaces it struck me that the palms, shrubs and trugs laid been allowed 
to outgrow themselves, and by so doing obscure the buildings. 


19. Udaipur City,—On leaving the Udaipur Residency the city is entered 
c . , by a double gateway of bold and effective design j 

ee P “ grapn the domestic architecture which one sees in great 

variety on the way to the palace is full of interest and suggestion, and would 
anywhere else be remarkable, but the palace buildings and those on the island 
of Jthe lake put all else in the shade. There are, however, • several remarkable 

•>m ptaMp^h. V mrIc . s ’ b ®f?., buU t b ? 

Jaggat Singh II m A.D. 17 - 51 . Although so 

modem in date, it preserves all the main characteristics of the ancient Jain temples* 
of Meywar. It possesses a fine porch and lofty sanctuary covered with bold figure 
friezes and architectural ornament and is confrented by a handsome shrine contain¬ 
ing a large brazen image of Garuda, whilst flanking this to the north and south are 
small and well conceived temples dedicated to Ganesh and Mahadco. Whitewash, 
which seems now-a-days to be so much in fashion, mars many of the sculptured 
enrichments of the buildings, and I cannot too strongly advocate its complete 
removal. 
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80. Ahar. —The small hamlet of Ahar, two miles to the east of Udaipur, is 

~ ..I,.i L - the interesting ancient site of the city of Ahar. 

** photograph. Fragments of carved stone are found in the village 

Walls and buildings, notably in some Jain temples. Near the road is a small and 

highly sculptured temple said to have been erected under the auspices of Mira fiaie. 

ft stands isolated incan enclosure and is much rui led, the sculptures having been 

mutilated and covered up with placet by Akmgir. Some little distance beyond the 

pillage are the chuttris or cenotaphs of the Maharanas of Udaipur and other notables 

>£ Meywar. The Vhuttri of Amar fit ugh JI is, a line large structure, but vegetation 

& i, (. w doing damage to the roof j dome and terrace. A 

p otograp . large ti ee has grown up dose to a corner of the 

'tatter, and unless removed will sooner or later upheave the masonry. Sangram Singh's 

jhuttri is also a fine building, but was never finished. Vegetation requires to be 

r<moved. This is one of the largest of the een- 

«!! otaphs and has some handsome friezes of sculp- 

Srophotogtapk. AMr Sia}i pt chntt ^ ise0Tered W1 > h 

regetation. Near this is a small cenotaph of the son of Udai Singh I, but its 
. sculptures liave been mutilated. The whole enclosure 

p ograpn. or graveyard is greatly overgrown with vegetation 

ind trees, and might easily be laid out and set in order. 

81. Nagda and Eklingji.—Nagda, 12 miles north of Udaipur, is said to 
save been founded by Bappa early in tht bill century, and close to it is the temple 
pillage of Eklingji, also connected with the eaily life of this first of the Meywar 
Ranas. The antiquities of the locality are theiefore at least historically important. 
Prom the accompanying diagram the position of the temples at Nagda and 
Eklingji will be undeistood. The lake which separates the two \ illages is one of 
Ute many artificial waters which beautify the Udaipur valley and is surrounded 
With wooded hills. The most interesting ancient structures at Nagda are two 
temples called the u Sas Bahu ” Their position is shown at A and B. Both are 
U the first rank as specimens of Jama architecture, and are exceedingly ornate 
ind comparatively perfect. There are no inscriptions to give any account of these 
$markable monuments, but I imagine that they are both anterior to the 11th 
jentury, and that Bis earlier "than A. Itecent damage has been done to both by 
skipping off faces, fye.,of figures, and should, 1 submit, be rendered impossible by 
me losing the locality and by custody. 

88. The rougfi plans explain their arrangement. In A the roof of the porch 

and town of the sanctuary should be cleared of vege- 
Sac p otograp tat ion. The mulhoned windows/and y with their 

served geometric tracery and figure carviugs are exceedingly fine. The porch 
r ft c d is even more elaborate and finely sculptured and m unquestionable taste. 
the interior of the porch has four handsome columns supporting an elaborate 
frwnft ♦ tbfe ceilings throughout arc of great diversity of design and curiously honey- 
KAnbed. The temple appears to have l>een at one time dedicated to Vishnu, there 
Kfq yi ff near the sanctuary a recumbent figure of that god on a snake in black 
^mrble.-— (Viahnu and Lakshmi on Atlanta.) The exterior carvings would be 
jriatly improved by being cleaned, but the interiors of the porch and sanctuary art 
toufasnod by smoke, dirt and bats, the dung of which covers the floor, and should 
U thoroughly cleansed . 

In £ the roqfs also require weeding of creepers .. The porch h k 1 m n o is hand- 
, . . some and its carvings are worth cleaning. The 

g|» photograph*. range of four columns at C have the appearance 

|| a 4iltttnoe of being Grecian, but on examination it is seen that they are 
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fashioned on the orthodox Hindu plan of varying the sections of the shaft from flea 
~ hot . square and polygon to the circle. A ruined temple 

p og»p . at C in the sketch diagram is surrounded by water f 

and the lotus plant. « 

83. Near this are two Jaina temples D and F, the former built in A.D. 1448 
by the Khurnbo Rana. Neither call for any special remark.^ Beyond these at (4 
is a temple and porch which has an ancient look. Close to the causeway at the 

north end of the lake are two small temples H and 
See photographs. K. The smaller one H is apparently the older', and 

is handsomely sculptured. A figure of Vishnu is in the sanctuary above the 
causeway ; to the east are several temples L M NO; that at L being a large Jain one. 

They all want clearing of dirt and jungle. 

24. The groups of temples at Eblingji are held very sacred. Two of them 
at P and Q, are solidly built of masonry and covered with carvings. P is partially 
damaged l>y whitewash. Q, is said to have been built by Mira Bain. 

25. Chittore.—Chit tore is over 60 miles north-east of Udaipur. The Malwa 
branch of the Rajpntana-Malwa Railway passes a little over a mile from the present 

town, above* winch the ancient fortress towers as a lull mass 500 feet above the 
plain, and oxer 8 miles loug by half a mile wide. The ascent, which begins from 
the town, is a mile to the upper gate, with a fflope of about 1 in 15. The buildings 
here noted on are m the order pointed out to me by the kiladar, who was my guide. 

20. The S* ngar Chaori is a very elaborate* building. Although the dome is 

now plain and unornamented outside, the interior 
p mtogiap is j 9 finished in one of the most lieautiful styles of Jain 

architecture ; in the centre is a canopied masonry dais or “ elubutra ” on winch the 
enthronement of each of tin lianas is said to have taken place. The bas-relief of 
the exterior walls are exeenlingly bold and effective, and the building is, both from 
historical and aichiteetnral points of view, well worth preserving. The massive mason¬ 
ry waifs winch hare hen built up to both Aides of the building cut it in half. Their 
remora/ would be a gr< at improvement. The eat i nigs inside and odt require cleaning , 
and all vegetation should be tailoredftom the roof and walls. 

27. The great palace of the Raua, or Bara Mahal, is a plain building, but in 
excellent taste, aud m course of being lenovatod for the use of the present Maharana. 

28. A group of elaborately carved Jam temples known as the satis [27) 

, , Demul-h-Mandir should be preserved. Some of 

. ee pio >gTAp is. //„, masonry structures require strengthening, and 

the weeds and creepers whieh cover the enclosure and trails should be outrooted . 
Near to this are two other Jain temples with very handsome exterior carvings. 
„ . Vegetation should be here thoroughly cleared away 

See photographs. ^ ^ mdpHfe , dea)iedm 9 9 

29. Next comes the so-called Mira Bale Temple with^ its curious interior 

arrangement of columns. Its tower or sikra is all 
P o ograp is. 0 f 8 t 0 ne and very handsome. / The masonry walls 

to the north of the building are much damaged by trees which it would be as well t0 

destroy. There is a good deal f injurious vegetation elsewhere in the building. 

80. The Tower of Victory built by the Khumbo Raua, one of the most powerful 
Ranas of Meywar, is the striking monument of Chittorgarh. It was erected about 
the middle of the 15th century during a revival of Jain architecture. The nine 
storeys composing this exceedingly interesting tower are covered inside and out 
with sculptures of great beauty. The arrangement of the staircase as it passes 
through the various storeys is especially curious. The dome that now surmounts 
■’ " • M - -*■—— ™" » <n»W!t,i4-uw in isMfnr the old roof which was destroyed bi 
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itning. Being in the Mogul style, and not of the best type, its removal would, 
be a- great improvement, and it would be even better to substitute a flat; 
ipobtrusive covering in its place rather than attempt any imaginative restoration. 
A number of chhujjas, cornices, pillars of projecting window, parapets, Sfc., re 
ta renewal, and the ubiquitous weeds should be destroyed. 

At. Near the tower and in a south-west direction is a large stone temple 
known as the Mokaf-ji-ka-Mandir, dating from the 16th century. It is chohed up 
On.all sides with vegetation, and its roof has been invaded and nearly destroyed by 
pipal roots which should be removed. Sonie loose stone walling abutting on the temple 
should be taken down and the whole structure set free * What is how unobseured 
Of the sculptures of the exterior shows some very fine and interesting friezes of 
figure subjects depicting real scenes in history. The carvings require cleaning. The 
interior of the porch and temple should be thoroughly cleaned out, and some of the 
ipMmry in lintels , tyc. u req Hires strengthening. Tile floor of the sanctuary is below 
the ground level, like that at Ambernath in Bombay. North and east of this fine old 
building are two interesting doorways— that to the east is on the street of the Si/idhi 
Motor, and* the, houses which encroach on it right and left might with great adranfoge 
tye removed. My guide called both of these gateways “ Ahar-ki-Darwnza. ” Close 

cy' t ,i, nff 1 m- nT iii. to this spot is the picturesque and historical foun- 

. p 1 tain and lank known as the gau-mu/ch, and above 

id the Mahasati, where some of the early lianas were cremated. 

Ad; The foregoing are buildings that my guide Jive lias, the kiladar, showed 
me the first day of my visit. * 

, 88, Oh the second day I began by examining the Ham Pol gateway, from 
Whence Akbar is said to have carried off the wooden doors to the Agra Fort. I 
took an opportunity on my return rid Agra to look at these gates, and there can 
be no doubt that if they arc the original ones from Cliitt-ore, Akbar had them 
'•covered with the present plates of copper ornament which is thoroughly Muham¬ 
madan and in the same style as the ornamentation in the Agra palace buihl- 
The Mam Pol gateway is a handsome masonry structure with hold 

friezes along the plinth. Vegetation should be 
removed. 


See photograph. 


84. The old Jain Tower (A.D. 89(5) of Sri Allot is in considerable disrepair and 
v, - „ , . , will require very careful treatment. A tree is doing 

- . \ e© p io ogmp i. great damage in the uppermost storey, and there is 

mittf vegetation in the walls. One of the four projecting windows in the, top storey 
fifiS-faflen away, and the niche with an erect Iain figure to the east will soon fall 
unless attended to. The carvings near the base want cleaning. The temple near the 

Jain Tower has some handsome carvings inside 
and out which are very neglected and dirty and 


6*#pliotograph. 




s*88. The ancient temple to Mahadeo, Nilkant by name, is said to have 

?’• V uilt ^ B *n* in «“ 8th “".‘py- n* 

v ® kept in some repairs, and has a resident priest. 

Close to this is the Suraj.Pol or date of the Sun, a plain structure, and 
<j»?te»a. entrance to the fortress. A little further on the road, the temple of 
'j^MMes^ttafJfah'adeo is passed j its sikra or tower is partly fallen, the enclosure 
fragments of sculpture, and the porch or mandap has lost its dome. 
sanctuary has that peculiar sunken chamber which I first observed ia the 
Ambernath in Bombay, and the plan of the temple is on the lines of an 
star. Vegetation and trees are doing damage; sculptures requite cleansing. 

Next comes an ancient looking building with two small domes, kid in the 
of‘horizontal courses. called the u ChatlTang-mori-ka+Gumtafi 
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88. Hie Padmini-ka-Mahal and its island palace are being repaired by 

Mabarana Sujjan Singh. The principal gatewi 
Boo photographs. a handsome piece of architecture. The niches 

masonry basement facing the tank have unfortunately been whitewashed . /'* 

89. The Maha Kali Temple has all the appearauee of being ancient. 

- , ._. sikra and domes covering the porches have been® 

8» |Unk renewed 'in plaster. The *£rior earviag. W? 

most interesting and curious. They require cleaning . The porch has a fine ceiling.- ; 

40. The Patla Sing and Jaimal Palaces are picturesquo buildings with darlcr; 
blue tiles showing in portions of the exterior. A short distance further, on th# 
Tower of Victory comes into view again, and the circuit of the fortress is complete!'? 
• 41. The remedies here recommended arp not very elaborate or difficult of execu- 

tion. The structural repairs will require skill no doubt, but a very considerable im¬ 
provement will bo evident by simply clearing vegetation, and cleaning up the 
buildings and their surroundings. 


Note on works in progress, dated 19th September 1882. 


The Dilwarra Temples are under two pancliayats or committees, one at Sirohi, 
the other at Ahmadabad. The former can sanction annual repairs up to Its. 2,000 
and original or new works up to Rs. 15,000. The recent repairs are, however, 
clumsy and certainly inexpensive. I have authority to survey the various buildings. 

2. At Ajmir a survey has been made of »thc Arhai-din-ka-Jliopra, of the 1 
Daolat Bagh, of the Khoja Syad's Tomb and surrounding buildings. There is now 
but one dome that is unrepaired in the Arhai-din-ka .Thopra. The enclosing quad¬ 
rangle requires repair in places, and the cawed fargments in the mosque proper should 
he cleaned. 

3. An estimate for clearing one of the marble pavilions in the Daolat Bagh 
lias been sanctioned, and the work has commeuced under Mr. Brassington, Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Mayo College. The adjoining marble pavilion, now used as a station 
library, will also be cleared and repaired, and a grant of its. 2,000 has»been contributed 
from Imperial funds. The ham mam, occupied as the Commissioner's office, should 
be repaired as soon as possible. 

4. The survey of the Khoja Syad's Tomb will show what remedies are essen¬ 
tial to the preservation of the numerous buildings. : 

5. A restored drawing of the Taragarh gateway has just been completed, ■ 
and I understand from Lieutenant-Colonel Steel, n.u., Secret;fty to the Agent to / 
the Governor General, Rajputana, Public Works Department, that the funds for its 
reconstruction will bo provided. 

6. In regard to Ambav, near Jaipur, I have recorded my view in a memoran¬ 
dum of 18th August 1882, see page clxxiv, and I hope that Ilis Highness the Maha¬ 
raja will take the matter into his serious considcratior 

7. Iam not aware of anything having been done yet at Ulwar, not having 

behn there since April 1881, but hope that the recoinmendation’in regard to Fateh 
Jung's Tomb will at least be carried out. * 

8. My report on Udaipur and Chittore recommends a number of simple 
remedies which might easily be undertaken without delay, but for all structural : 
repairs I recommend that an officer he appointed to draw out the specification of 
work, and to supervise it whilst in progress ; but he should, in my opinion, have 
no responsibilities as to rates or tne disbursement of money. Mr. Brassington, 
Executive Engineer of the Mayo College, Ajmir, could supervise the work at. 
ChitWe, and the engagement of his services would be the most convenient and. 
inexpensive arrangement that I can think of. Chittore is 12 miles journey from 1 
Ajmir, where Mr. Brassington already has an office and establishment. 
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iteport on Monuments in the Punjab, together with a Note 

on works undertaken. 


Note on Umritsar, dated 1st January 1881. 

1, The Darhar Sahib or Golden Temple .—The temple or Har Mandar as it was 
# first called was built by Guru Arjan, the successor of R&m Das ; it occupied 
the site of the present building in the centre of the sacred tank, but was 
destroyed in 1761 after the battle of Ghulu Ghara near Ludhiana, and was rebuilt 
in 170$. 

$. Maharaja Eanjit Singh, after seizing Umritsar in 1K0£, spent considerable 
sums of money on it. and from this time the temple has acquired the name of 
Darhar Sahib. The building is a remarkable specimen of modern Indian architec¬ 
ture. Its features and details are partly Hindu and partly Muhammadan in 
origin; but, as Mr. James Pergusson observes, neither its outline nor its 
letails can be commended. The general effect produced by its marbles, walls of 
mosaic, and domes and upper storey overlaid with gold is, however, very rich 
did splendid, and its situation in the midst of the beautiful lake, surrounded on all 
four sides by picturesque pavilions or “ bungas ” as they are called, shows off the 
(Ouilding to full advantage. * 

8. Umritsar is the Holy City of the Sikhs, and the Golden Temple and its sur¬ 
roundings are held in the highest reverence. A Committee of Sikhs presides over 
the welfare of the buildings, and repairs are now being sedulously executed, both 
inside and outside the temple. The painted and gilt interior decorations are being 
renewed, where faded or damaged, in a masterly way. This shows that native 
:artists, left to themselves, are as thoroughly capable of emulating the splendid 
ornamentation brought into India by the Moslems as they were in the days of 
Akbar and Shabjehan. 

4. As regards the preservation of the temple and the outlying Sikh buildings, 
I would recommend a greater attention to cleanliness. In spite of the sanctity 
which compels every visitor—Native or European—to remove his shoes, there 

’ are Owners in the enclosure where the stenches are sickening. I also noticed the 
greater part of the inlaid and carved woodwork in the Darshami Darwaza, in 
the carved doors in the temple, and in the Baba Atal to be suffering from dirt 
tnd neglect. A little soap and water and occasional oiling would go far to 
preserve this woodwork, which is very beautiful of its kind. 

5. The Baba Alai is a lofty tower built over the tomb of Baba Atal in 
A,D. 16$8, and is one of the buildings held in reverence round the Golden Temple. 
Beyond tta size antj pleasing proportions, there is nothing very remarkable 
in the exterior; but the interior decorations of gold and colored arabesques tfte 
affective and handsome. These latter are also being renewed by the Sikh 
Committee. ' , . 

f ’ ’ ti In accordant with the wishes of Sir Robert Egerton, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
of the Punjab, expressed to me at Lahore in November last, I have caused 
Irawings to h© put in hand of the Golden Temple and the neighbouring tower of 
IftbaAtal. > 

iBesides general plans, sections and elevations’, details axe being made of 
^w*y»~" i nlaid work in marble and wood-—of wooden carvings, and of the gilt 
i&Wnted interior embellishments. 
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8. These when complete will famish some interesting material for tUO 
of modern Indian decorative art. 

'* * ' * / ‘ ' * .. ' ' - ' V**. , , ^ 

8. Ram Hugh .—To the north of the city is the Ram Bagh, which was eub 
as a garden by Ranjit Singh about 1820, and in which he erected buildings for t 
accommodation of himself and his court whenever he stayed at Umritsar. m ' i 
buildings were, until quite recently, used for the district Courts and treasur 
but another more convenient site has been found on which the kuteherry is new® 
built, and.the Ram Bagh is well cared for as a garden and the buildings kept 
as objects of interest only. 


Extract from a letter from Captain II. II. Cole, 11.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, id* 
the Secretary to the Uoveniniout of the Punjab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 
August I88i. . . r $ 


I have the honour to enclose a copy of my report of the 10th May* 1881 (see ¬ 
page XIX) containing certain recommendations for preserving national buildings 
of interest at Lahore and Delhi, and to # solicit that 1 may be informed whether 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor wishes to undertake any of tho works 
specified before the close of the current financial year. 


2. The plans to show the present condition of the buildings, and what may* 
with advantage, be done, are in course of being faired out in my office, and it 
will be necessary to appoint an officer to frame the estimates. 


Extract from a letter from Captain II. II. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to. 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 28m 
August 1881. 

I havo the honour to report that I have consulted with Major-General 
Cunningham, Director General of the Archaeological Survey, as to tho best way of • 
dealing with the Buddhist ruins in the Peshawar Division j and beg to submit.' 
the following recommendations, in which General Cunningham fully concurs. 

2. It is well known how interesting and valuablo are these remains, both fromJ 
an archaeological and artistic point of view. On the one hand. General Cunning* ;; 
ham is anxious to continue an examination of the Peshawar Valley, which W 
already yielded so much valuable historical and archaeological information and : 
matter; and on the other hand, I would urge the importance of preserving to'}" 
posterity what remains of the art and architecture of the Gau&liara Monasteries. 1|| 

. 8. Already many valuable and beautiful sculptures have been exhumed frogfe 4 
fche Takhtd-Bahi, Shahbaz Garki* Sahri Bahlol, Jamal Garhi,* and elsewhere^'an■! 
those that are now exhibited ft t the Calcutta and Lahore Museupware ol the 
eat interest and value* ■ ' ' - 

4. A good deal more may be discovered hud be applied 4n the elucidation-^! 
of Indian archeology and art. Many of the places already examined ..'thay 
expected to ^ield further discoveries; and the village of Nogram o$ Ranigat 

a very promising site. . ' ' ■ v.‘j^ 

5. How far the remains that may be brought to light can be preserved ;*» 

18 I think, to be only determined ly consulting with 'the local 

bv taking each ease on its own merits. ■ •* ., ; 


24 
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* 8 , In florae places the fanaticism of the Muha.raratu3a.nfl is a Bourne of 
4 m §ms to the figure sculptures, which they mutilate the instant they are dug out 
ef the sandy mounds ana earthed up mined buildings. In such cases 1 think the 
pttfy way to preserve after excavation is to remove the sculptures to a place where 
they eau be guarded. 

7. In other caries it may be possible to arrange for custody. 

8. Very few of the remains appear above ground, and the first step is to 
secure the services of a eompan y of S tppeis and Miners under the command of 
on officer with a taste and appiceiatiou for ai chseology. The next step is to 
examiuo carefully the most promising localities and to excavate. 

9. I would recommend the examination of the Takht-i-Bahi, Shahbaz Garhi, 

Jamal Garhi, Shah Deri, andTak.il Bala (near Pcsluwar), and tliat the sculptures 
which may be laid bare and rescued from sand and eailli, be collected at Naosheia 
and from thence distributed to the various Indian Museums and Schools of 
Art. < 


10. At the same time I am strongly of the opinion that any buildings or 
ancient remains should, if possible, bepiesetvcd ?» nlu. 

11. If these recommendations meet with the favomable consideration of Ills 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governoi, I hope that the suvues of a company of 
Sappers and Mineis may be secured f<>r a shott time this ensuing cold season to 
cany out excavations and examination of mn.uns in mcoidante with what General 
Cunningham and J,m consultation with the authorities, inay lecommend. 


Extract frrnn a latter from Optuv 1I It (orr !! K, ( nr tm of Am nut Momimcntu in India, to the 
Sciwlory to the (jnvuiuutnt ot tin 1’uuju.b, Public V\oiks Dqurtmuit, duttd Simla, S20tli 
Septmlwi 1881. 

In reply to your letter No 130 of the 10th instint, 1 have the honour to 
recommend that repaiis to the following buildings be lornmcnccd 

Jahangir’s Tomb at Lakoie. 

Sliahhmar Gardens at Lahore. 

Tho Kntub buildings and grounds, Delhi. 

The gionnd Ilumayon’s Tomb, Delhi, 

2. The plans £oi these will be submitted m a few days. In the meanwliile 
J beg to strongly recommend that an application be made 1o the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces foi permission to ask Mr. Ileath to 
Vlflit the buildings mentioned and to draw np the estimates. 


‘Bxifract from a latter from Captaiw H TI Cot b, It K , Curator of Ancient Monument* In India, to the 
•Inspector Gonual of Military Woihtt, dated Simla, 3rd Ontolxr 1881. 

Befemug to the letter No. 294B., dated the Sth instant, addressed to you by 
the Government of‘•India, Public Works Department (a copy of which was for- 
Winded to pin for information), I have tlic honour to solicit your consideration of 
• C*,«d«ed. tle vanom r«»mDendrtionMrfemttg to baiWu.g, 

m the Lahore and Delhi Forts, contained m my 
,H|jport * dated 10th May 1880 (see page xix ). 

' 4* I respectfully beg to recommend that the works be put in hand as soon as 

possible. The plans and drawings alluded to in the report will in a few days be 
liMbr to be submitted to you. In the meanwhile I would suggest your applying to 
titafirovenilMnt of India for a grant of Ks 10,000 for the Delhi Fort tajddwgs, and 
4 Us. 8,000 for the Lahore Fort buildings. 
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3. Hr. Heath, Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division, Kap^4; 
Western Provinces, will probably be employed at I^thore and Delhi by the Punjab 
Government in the repair of bandings ; and I strongly recommend that advantage 
.be taken of his experience to execaie the works in the Forts at those places. 

4. I have suggested to the Punjab Government the propriety of procuring 
Mr. Heath’s services, and recommended his deputation to Sim4a for the purpose; 
of framing estimates from the plans in my office. * 


yiytawA from a letter from Captain H. H. Cols, R.K., Curator of Ancient Monuments in Tmfia, to the 
Inspector General of Military Works, dated 1st February 1882. 

Referring to my letter No. 41-8 of 3rd October 1881,1 have the honour to sag- , 
gest the following preliminary measures :— 

2 . Lahore Fori — Diwan-i-am, —The provision of other barrack accommodation 
may take some time to arrange, but I strongly recommend that the painted apart* 
ments in roar of the throne be evacuated aud all colour or whitewashing prohibited. 

Khwab-gah .—To be cleared of its church fittings. 

Jahangirs buildings. —Used as a Roman Catholic chapel and staff quarters; to 
be evacuated, and the sculptured columns freed of the whitewash and enclosing 
walls. 

Delhi Fort — Diwan-i-am.— I recommend the removal of the canteen. A 
drawing showing the originl mosaic behind the throne is in hand, and will be 
submitted. 

S. Diwan-i-khas .—The roof to he strengthened from the top by the insertion of 
iron joists. The present painted wood ceiling to he rendered secure, and renewed 
where the wooden panels and mouldings have been removed. An estimate, for 
repainting the coloured coiling at t he rate of Us. 1-8 per square foot by Ismail Khan, 
miniature painter, Chandni Chunk, Delhi, seems to me worthy consideration; 
but it would, 1 think, he prudent to have a sample painted at one corner for approval, 
which would also serve as a muster for the rest of the work. Only the centre 
ceiling requires repainting. 

Sawan and Bhadon. —These pavilions are used for serving out rations and for a 
gym nasium , and should, I submit, be cleared and cleaned. • 

4. The following plans and drawings are forwarded by post j hut I hope that 
they will be returned as soon os done with, as they are required for purposes of 
illustration:— 

(1) Plan of Delhi Fort (buildings of interest coloured rod). 

(2) Pavilion called Sawan in the Delhi Fort (Bhadon is a similar pavilion). 

! 3) Painted ceiling in the Diwan-i-khas—Delhi Fort. # 

4) Plan of Lahore Fort (buildings of interest coloured). 

(6) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it is. • 

(0) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it was, * 

(7) Khwab-gah in the Lahore Fort. 

6. Some notes on. the condition of buildings of historical and artistic interest 
at Lahore and Delhi are enclosed. 

Lahore Port. 

Diwan-i-am.—T!h? original railing which was in front of the building has all 
been removed, with the exception of a few uprights. The steps, too. have all dia. 
appeared. 



* 

' 01 the building itnelf, the open pavilion has been enclosed with walls on the 

djfetffc and east and by a verandah on the south, and whitewashed. 

| 'There is A eormoe running round the building, which has evidently taken the 
gifl*Qe of the original chujja. The present parapet wall, too, is evidently new. 

Booms at back.—Lower floor only passages. Upper floor rooms used for 
titteele. AU the walk whitewashed. 

_ _ ., . _ The ceiling has not been interfered with, but 

Osaterv &fi i an roo . ^he centre flower has been removed in nearly 

ee- 

- The plaster coiling has been taken down in the rooms marked A A, and the 
vaulted masonry expobod, showing laige uaeks. Flooring m good order. 

A brick parapet wall lias been put up between the columns on the north 

. , . side m place of the original railing. Flooring in 

Op<m pavilion.. &ir Ml l„. " B 

The ceiling overHho inner room {H) is being disintegrated through damp get¬ 
ting to it, as also some of the coving, measunng 21 1‘cet ; and anothei portion 5 
'feet long. There aio two crat ks aciobs the room at the hack, and a single ciack from 
-end to end in the open pavilion. 

The marble dado m fair older, except portions missing measuring S' x S' 9" 
■g ioom q and 10' 9" x 9" The ceiling is destroyed with the 

exception of a few pieces*. The centre ornament 
■completely gone, but no craeks perceptible. 

The marble dado nearly all gone; only a few slabs remain. The ceiling 
_ _ cucked in sevoiul places, and looks unsafe The 

00 8 n marble columns are v*ry duty m the tin one and 

galleries. The perforated stone railing between tho columns lias boon removed 
where marked with the letter a in plan. 

The small kiosk on the roof has been blocked up on all sides and door let in 
on One side. 

The whole lias been whitewashed. 

Kkv>ab~gah .—Outside pavemont worn and damaged. 

Tho exterior of the building is m good pioservation and intaet, but a thickness 
uf 8 inches has beau added to the parapet wall. 

Inside the opeii archways have been filled m with wooden door frames. Floor* 
tag in tolerably good condition, but a good deal woin, paitieuLily the grey stone. 

Recesses—No. 1, plain slabs; No. 2, inlaid with mathematical figures, damaged 
in placesj No. S, in fair order, but a fow stones removed from the paving. The 
font is placed here. No. 4, same as No. 2. No 5, only plaster flooring 

The perforated screen work in these recesses is in good order. 

The old root has been removed. 

JSmali pavilion ovkide the Shifth Mahal .—The outside is in good order. 

The red sandstone paving of the outer platform is healing off. 

„ The flooring inside is of plaster, except at the north end, measuring 14' $ # x 
W In. the ventre of this was » cistern 5' x 4' 3' (now filled up), and the side 
oi marble with a border of inlaid work# . „ 

ft m wall on the west side has a marble dado S' 9* high, gilded and painted. 
£$ove this dado the wall was painted, but now in a damaged condition. 
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The ceiling 1ms sank in the middle about 6*. A portion at the north end in. 
sheet copper 13' x 3', the centre portion of which is plain-; but the bolder is ft rai* 
flowered pattern. 

Shiah Mahal. —The flooring of the open courtyard facing the Shiah Mahal fitf| 
worn and broken, as also that of the fountain. 

There is a low parapet wall of brick masonry round the fountain, which seems 
to have been lately put up. 

Armoury .—Flooring of open verandah at south-east corner broken up. 0 

The long room in use as a store for keeping old Sikh weapons. The doorways 

have glazed frames. ; , 

•- '■ < 

Naulakha Burj .-—The plinth is in good order, except where marked. 

„ . The steps are bad, and seem to have been 

Exterior. , 1 ., j 

put up recently. 

The lower panels arc in good order, plain marble, Tlie panels. marked A 

and B are in a ruined condition, only a few 
i. <m~ stones of the inlaid work remain. The 

stone-work has been removed altogether from the two panels C and D on Urn 

opposite side of the doorway. The holder between these panels is in fair older, 

but many stones removed from it. Above the soffit line of the door is all plain 
plaster work. 

(Front).—Only a few stones remain of the inlaid work in the panel marked 

E. Panel F taken out bodily and plaster substi- 
ast Mt e ' luted. In the panels G ami H only a few stones 

remain. The panels above and below these are of plain whito marble, and 
are in fair order. 

The stone beam spanning the entrance lias cracked in two. There are other 
cracks, as shown on the drawing; the border between the panels is in good order. 

In the panels corresponding to A, B, C and 1) only a few stones remain of 

the inlaid work. The panels above and below are 
North end. plain. The border is m order. The ehujja and 

brackets on the south end are of wood; as also a portion at the north-west comer. 

The south-east corner seems to have been recent* 
Insuk ' ly rebuilt. Flooring of lime mortar; is in fait 

order. 

All the flowers in the inlaid work of the dado have been removed. About 
half of the mosaic bowler has been removed, and putty and paint substituted > 
the remainder is in fair order. The painted work in. the panels above this isiit 
fair order. Tlie portion above the doorways is in good preservation. 

~ The ceiling is cracked in sevei’it places. , ~- 

• Of the inlaid work on the marble columns, very few stones are left on the 
hftses; but the work on the capitals is in fair preservation. 

Two open pavilion* on either side of the Naulakha Burj .—Flooring broken 
... .. .... up. Beam across opening at north end Cracked 

Pavilion on the south «de. three places ; a pipal tree has taken root .at thC 

back of the wall, as shewn on the elevation. 

Pavilion on the north jjido oi the The whole in fair order. 

Naulakha Burj. ' ’ •* 

The inlaid work on the bases of the marblo columns has been damage! 
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removed, otherwise the rooms in the lower floor are in 
good order. But the rooms on the upper floor 
are in disrepair and dirty. 


Mott Matjid .—Flooring 
Open courtyard. 


in fair order, but a pipal tree has taken root 
at a (marked on ground floor plan), and up- 
heaved the slabs round it, The floori n' has also 
bulged out in two places marked + +), evidently caused by the roots of the same 
tree. The blaok marble inlaid work on the outside walls is damaged in 
several places. 


On the south dome is a pi pal tree (5) on plan shown in elevation, which is 
Causing the slabs to be lifted up from their beds. The same is being done by the 
mots of a treo (e) which has taken root m the middle dome. There are a few 
more small trees on the sroof, and one of good size at (d). 


The inside is in fair order and kept in repair. The open an hways ontwde 
have been *built up and doors and windows let in. The ent ranee lobby is m a 
neglected state; the plaster has fallen off and the flooring is in a bad state. 

A pipal tree is growing up against the entrance st^P 8 * 


Shahlimar Gardens near Lahore. 

The alcovo at south-west corner.—-Inside plastering all gone, as also from top 
We»t w*u. of cupola. This wall is in a ruined condition. 

* The portion immediately adjoining the pavilion 

fotts over, to a distance of 373* on the south and 200' on the north 
ride, The briek-on-edge terrace is in a very bad condition, especially 170' of it to 
the south. The small wicket (76 feet from south-west corner) has been blocked 
up, the arch having fallen in; a similar wuket has been blocked up on the other 
ride of the paviliop used by natives. The terrace on the north side of this pavilion 
is in fair older. 

The alcove beyond tins pavilion is in a very bad condition. The chujja work 
Ittft fallen away j the plaster on the ceiling is falling off. 

The wall beyond this alcove is bent in the shape of an S for a distance of 
$33 feet. c 

The terrace along this portion has sunk and is in a very bad condition. The 
re ma i n der of the wall on this side is vertical, though shaky j the plastering has 
peeled off. 


The terrace beyond this up to the gateway D is in fair condition, but 
frank in places. , 


There is a goqd deal of vegetation springing np on the wall near the 

* The tilework in the spandrils of the large archway on the inside has been 

n .it.h tiij.ur ji .il removed. Four panels are in fair condition 

o.tcw.y D a tilework. 0 f the remaining fifteen, the tilework has 

Jb#0n totally removed from eleven and the other four are in a very bad 
mate, fu toe soffit, ten patterns are gone, the remainder are in fair order. 


The south pinnacle on this gate leans to one side. 
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lodged. 


The terraoe beyond has sunk very low in consequence of water 



The alcove at the north-west corner is in a mined state, the chujja work ha#;.- 
been removed; the old ceiling on the lower rooms was removed and been replaced 
with one of reeds; the roof rests on rough * bullies ’ (saplings). ,r 


In fair condition, but the plaster gone 4 feet from the ground; the upper portion* 

falling. The pavement has sunk ana been-’' 


North wall. 


is 

destroyed all along this wall. 


The pavilion on this side has been repaired lately in a rough way. The roof 
rests on beams and burgahs. The old staircases on either side, leading to the ter* 
race on the roof, are in a ruinous condition. 


There arc traces of a staircase in tho floor of this psfvilion which led to the 
garden on the north side of the present one. This staircase apd passage have been 
blocked up. • 

The alcove at the north-east corner is in fair condition. 


Portion between north-east corner and gateway E in a bad condition; plaster 
~ . ,, falling. The, gateway E is in a rained state. 

Of the tilevvork in the front elevation only 74 
panels remain. # 

The spandrils are destroyed; tilework gone. On the inside the tilework is 
destroyed to a height of 3 feet on the north, and (» feet on the south. Also at the 
crown portions are goue. A portion of the wall between this gate and the ham- 
mam has been repaired. The remaining portion (246 feet) is in a bad condition^ 
The high wall leans over for a distance of 110 feet from its end. The portion ad¬ 
joining the hammam is vortical, but the plastering has gone. 

The dome over the alcove at this point shows a largo crack. The chujja work 
is destroyed. * 


Tho columns of the balcony have all split above tbc springing line, and tho 
whole weight of the balcony now rests on a wall recently built up. The original 
cantilevers evidently gave way. 

The gateway near this alcove is in a dangerous condition.^ It does not seem 
to be in use now as a thoroughfare. m 


The wall beyond to the south-east corner is in a bad condition. The paving to# 
is bad. 

South w»U. Has lost much of its plaster. 

The entrance steps broken in parts. Entrance corridor is in fair order; plaster. 
• „ bad. The two outer doors arts rough and seem to 

* “ aasKU “ 5 ' have been put up recently; flooring of all the 

rooms is broken up in places; plastering in fair order, but the whole dirty. » 

Wall Tunning east and west, between the two alcoves Q and B, in disrepair. 
The cornice broken in several places. 

The paving along this wall is worn out. The stone facing is all scaling off. 

A portion of the railing (*15 feet) on the west side of the pavilion, together 
with the upper wall, have been upheaved on account of the vegetation taking 
root. 



n mm . 
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on the west side of the centre pavilion has sunk da nown^ 



_ the channel has sunk in several places. A portion of the 
round the large tree (a) has been upheaved. 

iling on the upper terrace seems to have been removed. 

In good order, hut the marble dado has been 
removed in many places. 


Pavilion 1. 


■!;•!&§ briek-on-edge terrace along the channel has sunk in several places. 


j’ri * South entrance. In fair order. The marble dado has been removed in several 
ftoftewfc All the pavilions round the large tank, as also the one at the south entrance, 
o been repaired and whitewashed. 


Shahdara near Lahore. 

‘}a Jahangir'a Tomb .—The paving on the platform* on which the tomb rests is in 
ii* . Platform. a vet T bad condition. The red sandstone facing 

, ’ of tlie plinth lias been removed, A portion of the 

paving measuring 1' x 38' x lb’ on the south has been removed. 

There is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the walls and minarets of 
llie tomb itself. A small pipal has taken root, on the soffit of an arch on the 
edutk-eastem corner. 


J , 


r. 

•fa- 


Outer arcade of tbo tomb. 


Flooring in tolerable order. Broken in places 
colored sepia on ground plan, measuring— 


1' 

1' 

1' 

T 


x 

x 

X 

X 


20 ' 

13' 6" 
6 ' 

O' 


x 

X 

X 

X 


V*> 

y, > in south verandah. 


10 " 

T 

10 ' 


n • 
& 


in cast verandah. ' 


F Jnnar rooms of the tomb opening on 


Flooring of all in a bad condition. 


I: The nosing of the plinth is chipped and broken. 

'T^L. 

i * 

ffijpm vwi^Wl 

;vV.. Fleeter in fair condition, whitewashed. There is a large crack in the vaulted 
ceiling (shown in plan). 

' -' 

H;*■;^'.Tlie-jstone breaaumers across the door-ways have all cracked in two. 

old doors remain. But a number of new ones havebeeif 



^•'.f^LrrrLettding' from the west side. Flooring in good order. Tilework in fair 
K '^i Me^llnw ie^tog to tbeneutral apart- order, but dirty. A portion removed and replaced 

with plaster, measuring— 


V 




r 



on pi walls ooloradwashed a. dirty brown, 
are,cracked from end to end. Arches in the same state. 
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The entrance doot in a dilapidated state 
II —Leading in from south side 

Flooring Removed as shown in plan and measuring— 
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Fresco-work 


Patched m several places, measuring— 
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X 

]' 6" 

Tilcwork in fair order, 

but damaged in places. 

, moasunng- 

• 

1' 

X 

r 

X 

1' 

V 

X 

2' 

X 

1 

V 

X 

1' 6 # 

X 

9" 

• 

• Fresco 


• 

Damaged in places, i e , coving* measuring— 

a 

1' 

X 

. 30 

X 

2' 

Ceiling, measuring— 




• 

r 

X 

20' 

X 

10 ' 

i' 

X 

ir 

X 

11' 

V 

X 

10' 

X 

3' 
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IV.—-Leading from north side. 

Flooring damaged, measuring— 

2' x 5' x 2' 

i; x 6' x S' 6' 

r x S' x 2' 

' 1' x 5' 6* x 2' 

Tilework in fair order, except a peace measuring— 

I' x 3' x V 


Fresco in very damaged condition. 

Ceiling cracked from end to end. * 

The centre room (in which stands the saicophagus) is in good preservation, but 
the canopy of cloth under the skylight is very duty and old. 

Parapet wall of terrace covering the whole building has been recently built in 
place of the railing which was removed. The same remark applies to the parapet 
walls round tiu* ion!- minarets. Three steps broken in one mmaret (south-eastern) ; 
flooring of terrace patched in several places. 

The ceiling of the domes over the minarets is all gone. 

The base of the wall for a height of about 4 feet is in a ruined condition 
Cfawden wait. Tlw plaster has fallen off, and saltpetre is causing 

• ’ the bricks to crumble away. Theie aio the 

remains of boulderpaved walks all round. 

This wall is completely undermined for a distance of 400 feet from the north¬ 
west wall western corner. The alcove is also undermined 

1 ‘ through the bricks crumbling away. The plaster¬ 

ing of tho ceiling is falling off; the steps are broken. 

Undermined *to a height of 4' from base, to the centre building 703' from the 
„ .. corner* This building had been converted into a 

* ‘ ^ ' dwelling-house for railway employes. The inte¬ 

rior is in fair order, but the outside walls are in a bad conch tion. 

The alcove at the north-east comer is crumbling away. The dome is in 
disrepair. 

Both sides ojf the wall crumbling at base, 4' from ground, to a distance of 
v . .. 810' from north-east comer* The remainder 

ol the wall, t"gether with the baradari on this 
ride, have been destroyed by the encroachment of the river Ravi. 


South wall. 


About 550' destroyed from south-eastern 
corner. 


The building in the centre of this wall is in g>od condition. It was converted 
into a dwelling j the outside of the wall is crumbling away. 
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/'V'A 

Good condition for 100' from south-west corner. At this point there irjfeV* 
We«t waiL large crac ^» lowing where the wall has sunk'f’d 


beyond this the lower, portion is crumbling. 




Four of the cisterns (B), (D), (G) and (E) are in fair order, the others iJstf j 

ruins. -)i 

• 1 A 

[N.B .—The garden is only kept up round the tomb. The other beds are let ■ 

out for cultivation.] 

* - Old Serai, Shahdara. 

Completely ruined. A few rooms above are habitable; the lower portion ' 

c _ crumbling away. The out-offices in the whole 

enclosure are m a ruined state, and falling in. 

several places. 

Front face stones are loose and falling. The plaster lining of the large ’ 
Building (formerly a mwj id) on west archway completely fallen in. Inside had been 
side. repaired and made habitable. 


North entrance. 


In a dilapidated state; a few rooms made 
habitable in the upper floor. 


Front in fair order, but many panels are falling and others have fallen. 

. ,_ Booms in the lower and upper floors have been 

repaired and used for offices. 

Tomb of Asaf Khan at Shahdara. 


The side buildings in this enclosure have been repaired and. made habitable. 
The enclosure walls are in much the same state as those round the garden in 
Jahangir’s Tomb. 

The tomb itself is in a very dilapidated state. The outer shell of slabs has 
been completely removed, as also the slabs from the flooring; only a few left in 
the plinth. The tombstone is in a ruined and neglected conditiqp. 

Some of the tilework still exists in the arched doorways. 


Chaubuiji, Lahore. 


Broken up and destroyed. The north-west minaret and corner fallen and 

destroyed. The plaster frogti inside has fallen 
oor ' away. The plaster in the side Recesses of the east 

elevation (facing road) all gone, same for spandrels in the main archways. The. 
portions marked with the letter A show where the tilework has fallen off. The 
north-east minaret is in fair order, but the'brickwork is exposed where marked B. 


North elevation, 

tiles having scaled off. 

West elevation. 


The tilework on this side has been damaged by 
* exposure to the weather, the colored surface of the 


Outer surface in fair order,. but the inside 
shows crackB and looks unsafe. 
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growing 


Tilework destroyed as marked in drawing. The wall on this side shows 

a large crack, and the minaret at the south-west 
c eva on. comer seems to be sinking. There was a bush 

out of the wall near the south-east minaret. 


Mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 


The flooring in the open courtyard is in tolerably good condition, except 
where marked A A in plan. The perforated brickwork round the cistern is worn. 
The flooring inside the mosque is in fair older. The plaster inside has fallen away 
to a height of about two feet, with portions remaining in a few places. The 
cornice below the springing line is nearly all gone. The arches over.tlie entrances 
have all cracked at the crown. The domes 'seem to he sound, except at the south¬ 
east corner. At this point there is a laige crack, evidently caused through the 
foundations sinking at.the corner. The tilework on the walls outside is in fair 
order, except parts defaced as shown in drawings. That on the domes of the mina¬ 
rets is nearly all dcltroyod. The pinnacles which were on those domes have 
fallen down or been removed. The railing of perforated hiickwork on the mina¬ 
rets is in an unsafe condition. 

The small tomb iu the open courtyard i<* in a neglected state. The tilework 
OB the eourtyavd walls is in fair order, except about 20 feet of the work on the 
parapet, wall on the north side, which has been defaced, also the tiles from an 
Sgehway and spandrels on the south wall, removed bodily. The plaster with imita¬ 
tion painting is in disrepair. r 

Entrance gateway on the east side. The plaster from the plinth lias fallen 
off to a height of about 3 feet. The portion above this m fair order, hut duty. 
The corridors on eitliei side are in a i limed condition. 

Gate of Golitbi Iiaffh .—South face towards road ; plaster of plinth gone. 
The tilework in good order, except where shown as destroyed in the drawings. 
The plaster of the entrance archway has boon recently renewed. The plaster of 
the centre room has fallen away. The fresco work in this gate has been destroyed 
in places by the plaster falling off, and lias been blackened by smoke in others. The 
' arches have all cracked at the crown. The back of the gateway has lx*en blocked 
up with a brick wall. 

The fresco paintings have been destroyed to a height of about 4 feet; 
above this the work is in fair order, hut duty. The four pinnacles winch stood 
at the corners over the jwirapet wall have fallen. 

West face.—Most of the plaster fallen awav, and nearly, all the tilework, with 
the exception of two patches measuring 9' x rand 4' x 1'. 

East face.—Same as west face. 

Baek or inner face.—The plaster and tilework all gone. 


Mosque of Begampur. 

The front of this building is in fair condition, hut damaged in parts as 
<Auwn on the elevation. The interior is in a \ery neglected state. The flooring no 
longer exists. 

The dado was originally of tilework; the walls above this were painted. 
Vety little now remains of the tilework ; the walls have been whitewashed. All 
show cracks at the crown. * The plaster of the ceiling has fallen off. 

Delhi Port. 


I* 


Flooring in good order. The original flooring stones 
T»e»M»-i-Khtt*. replaced by inferior ones. 


seem to have been 
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Of tlio narrow panels two are intact. The remainder have all the stones removed. 


































Oold W work. 


Avnaxtax. 

In tolerable preservation. 


Centre hall. The ceiling on the south side has sunk below the cornice to a 

depth of about 4 inches. The original painted 
t>0lUnfif ‘ work is covered. What now remains was done 

recently and is incorrect. The ceiling of the outer colonnade is in better condition. 
The painted work in this is what was originally done. It has been damaged m 
several places through the leaking of the roof. The spandrel of the centre 
a$eh i wey on the south side shows a number of cracks. 

Sammam. — Room? lettered tn plan —All the stones from the flowers wanting, 

as also fiom the buds; the leaves and stalks intact. 

Walls (above the dado) and ceilings white- 


Hoshic work in dado, 
gashed in all the rooms. 

I^ootn A. * 


Boom B. 


Flooring m pretty fair order, except where 
some of the flags have been removed. 

Same as above. Comdor between B and C 
in good condition. 

Flooring in good preservation. Itilanl work in floor, a few flowers remain 
_ intact; otheis all gone, but the stalks and leaves 

mm ... intact. 

jj ‘Same remarks as C. The slabs round the 

fountain aie loose m their beds 

Corridor betweenD and G Flooung in fan order, walls whitewashed. The 
md sandstone flags in the ceiling are scaling off. 

Flooring repaired, walls and ceilings white¬ 
washed. 

Flooung in fair order, as also cistern. 


Boom £ 


Boom F. 

* 

Same as F. The cistern in this room is in a ruined condition. All the stones 
Q from inlaid work have been removed, only two 


Boom H. 


or three remain. 

Flooring m fair order. Cistern m much the 
same condition as the one m the room G. 

fW.Jf.—The three cisterns in the above rooms (F, G and II) are said to have 
bean brought from the gardens of the Fort. These were m use as puiely sitting 
rooms.] 

Moti Matjtd. —The flooring in the open courtyard is in fair order j but the 
ffafre from the fountain bed have been removed. 

Flooring inside Jhe mosque in good order. Some stones from the inlaid worlc 
) m moved. A new panel (the top one) of tbe entrance door has been recently put in. 
'$!»* outer walls round tins mosque are baid to have been built after the mutiny. 

£$mma* Ruff. — flooring. —North verandah. Portions on either side of the 
nel in a very bad condition. -East corner room is sunk m several plaoes. The 
flags are all worn and scaling away. 

1 * While and ceilings, —North verandah plaster in disrepair. One of the Stone 
the ceiling (the centre one) is oracked and unsafe. 

^ &oom at north-east comer. Ceiling shows a crack along the middle. 
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Boom under dome. Mosaic work. The stones from all the flowers rem 
only leaves and stalks remain intact. Small bay-window on east side. Painting 
in the ceiling obliterated. The railing between the columns gone. ' 

The other rooms in this building in fair order, except the mosaic work"J|| 
which the flowers have been removed ; the stalks, buds, and leaves are nearly, a^ 
intact. * • 

Dewan-i-am. —Flooring flags worn and scaling away. There are marks of 
stone railing which existedbetween the outer columns. The steps on the wea^l 
side are worn and chipped. The flags on the face of the east wall are sealing 
as also the stone pilasters along this wall. A portion of the coving has been broken*-' 

The detailed drawing of the Peacock Throne mosaic work shows where stoheaf 
are missing. 

Nakkar Khana .—This building is in good condition, as it is constantly repaired* 
except the two recesses on the east face, which are both in a dangerous condition*. 
The joints between the slabs lining the arched roof have opened and the whole 
threatens to fall in. The elevation shows where slabs are split and broken. 


u Sawan ” and “ B had on. ”—Flooring in fair order. The wall and ceiling 
whitewashed. All the stones in the mosaic work on this wall have been taken out. 
A store had been formed on the south side as shown in plan by building, 
up mud walls between the columns. This room was in use as a godown for the 
Commissariat contractor. A portion of the pornice has been damaged on the 
east side ; also one of the columns (marked on elevation) shows where a round 
shot struck it. 


The pavilion on the opposite side similar to the above, called “ Bhadon," is 
in use as a gymnasium. The flagged flooring has l>ecn taken up and plaster 
flooring substituted. The wall at the back has been whitewashed, as also the 
ceiling. The stones from the mosaic work have all been removed. 

Zinat-ul-Masjid, Delhi. • 

The flooring of the open courtyard is all worn and overgrown with grass and 
jungle. Tho flooring inside the mosque is in good order. The plaster has fallen in 
places. The recesses in the west wall have been opened out, and open brickworks 
put in for ventilation. A lean-to has been put up on the outside to protect this 
wall. The domes are overgrown with niiu and pipal trees. 

The buildings adjoining the mosque and intended for travellers are in ft 
ruined state. 

Kalan Masjid, Delhi. 

Flooring broken up and worn, except in centre oourt. The plaster has fallen 
from the walls and ceiling. A portion of walling has fallen on the north-east side 
measuring 10' x 10' x 2'. All the roofs are in a very unsafe condition, and leak 
very much during the rains, through the outside plaster having been destroyed*. 
The dome and vaulted roofs show large cracks. The whole roof is overgrown with 
vegetation. 

Fatehpuri Masgid, Delhi. * 

Flooring is all worn and broken up, hut undergoing repairs. Intermediate 
supports have been put up (as shown in plan) to support the roof which threatened 
to come down. The chujja work has been shortened and only a coving remains. 
The present kiosks over tie minarets were put up recently in place of the original 
ones. There are a number of pipal trees over the dome, which is now plastered 
and whitewashed. It is said to have been originally covered with blue tilework. 



‘tns.v 
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Parana Kila (Old Fort), near Delhi. 

Outer courtyard overgrown with grass and jungle. Floors all broken up. 

West wall.—Nicbes lettered on plan. 

A. —In fair order, but very dirty. The coiling shows a crack in the north¬ 
west corner. * 

B. —Damaged in places ; otherwise in fair order, but requires cleaning up. 

C. —Centre. The fringe of carved flowers along the arch broken away in 
parts as shown in drawing ; otherwise in fair order. 

D. —A good deal of the inlaid wotk damaged, particularly two patches mea¬ 
suring 1' x 6' x 8' and 1' x 5' x 3'. 

E. —In good order, and seems to he in use for worship. There is a crack 
hoxe similar «to the one in A. 

« End walls, north and south.—The middle aieh in these walls show cracks ; 
otherwise they are all right. 

* 

The cross arch between C and D shows a gaping crack as marked m cross- 

eection. 

» 

Front wall.—Archways on the south of the centre opening cracked at crown ; 
the others seem to be sound. The patapet wall ovet this wall repamd about 9 
jyeats ago. The bases of the pillars at the south cud seem to be flushing. The 
mlaid work in front is a good deal damaged. All the ceilings show large cracks 
ttlld look unsafe. 

• 

Roof.—The galleiy along the ba< k portion shows a crack in the vaulted 
roof from end to end. The ioo£ is all oveigrown with grass and jungle. 

* Humayun’s Tomb (near Delhi). 

Fair order, hut the roeesses very duty. The minarets which existed on the 
__ . . east side have fallen. A portion of the wall 

™ pa adjoining (on the north side) has fallen down, 

Ks marked (a) in plan. Remainder of the wall up to the north-west corner in toler¬ 
able preservation inSide, but the hack of the wall crumbling away. The bastion 
at this Corner in rums. 


Ia pretty fair order. The building A in the centre of this wall is dirty 

and m disrepair. The building B at the north-east 
corner is in rains. 


North vail. 


East wall .» 


The whole of this wall as well as the building C 
is in a ruined state. 


Fallen, as shown in plan, to within 160 feet of 
iffiith wslL the south gateway; remainder in tolerable order. 

A portion was removed, as shown dotted m plan. The south gateway lias been 
nipuied and converted into a rest-house for the police officers. 

' There am the remains of a small mosque as shown'at (d). The bastion at the 
Iputh-wtet corner is in a ruined state. The wall between this corner and the gate¬ 
way has fallen as shown at (6) and (c). 
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Of tls& original walls and cisterns very little now remains. J’tie g»Men,tbQ|| 
te overgrown with vegetation. Only the portion between the west gateway^ 
and the tomb is kept op ; the other portion is all farmed out for cnltiy^ 
tion. There is an old tomb in the south-east corner as shown ih the plan. - Th;%. 
tomb as well as the one outside the enclosure have some fine sjKicimons of incise^ 
work in the ceiling, but both are in a very neglected slate and falling to tuina^ 
The tomb of Ilumayun itself is in fair preservation, but a nlunber of small 
trees have taken root on the top terrace ami dome. The lmnavcfs from most of th& 
corner pavilions have fallen. A portion of the chujja work, about 6 Feet, has fallen 
from one of these pavilions (north side). The perforated screen, work in. the 
windows is damaged in a few places. . x 

The railing on the terrace has fallen or been removed in several places, 
measuring— 

South side 1x30 feet. * 

Epst side 1 x 350 „ * . •] 

North side 1x 40 „ 

The walls in the basement show .extensive cracks from end to end on all four 
sides] evidently caused by the outer walls sinking. 



Kutub (near Delhi). 


Tie Jamali Kamali Tomb.- 

Outside. 


The paving outside is worn and broken up in parts. 
The whole of the enclosure is overgrown with 
The 


jungle. Tim plaster from the outside walls has 
nearly all fallen, and very little of the tilewnrk remains; portion of tilework 
exists over the south entrance, but is covered with mud. Tin 1 chujja work looks 
unsafe and liable to <oine down ; a length of lb'of it has fallen. A small nim 
tree has taken root over the north parapet wall. 

• 

The tilework in the dado is destroyed in pads, measuring about 53' X 3'. 
Inside. The plaster above t he dado nearly all gone. 

Border round recesses 37' destroyed; that along the top of wall lb' destroyed, 
The incised work in the ceiling is in good preservation, but dirty. The patterns 
have been covered by visitors with red ochre for the purple of obtaining im¬ 
pressions on paper. 

Tomb of Fiizalidla Khan. Flooring all broken vj> and destroyed.—A in fair 
Kcecsses • order, but dirty; a good portion of the border 

" stone along the archway is missing. 

B.— Same remarks as above. Centre recess damaged considerably by boys, 
who are in the habit of throwing stones at the carved pendants and flowers. 

The two recesses (C and D) corresponding to A and BJiave been removed 
bodily. The inner shell of stone forming the ceiling to the four side domes has 
all fallen in. The ceiling of the centre dome remains, but there .is a gaping crack 
in the dome itself. The fringe of carved work on the large entrance archway is 
considerably damaged. The minarets on either side of f be main entrance as well as 
those that existed on the corners have fallen down ; also the parapet wall along 
the front, and the whole ‘is’ now overgrown with grass and jungle. The 
staircases are in a ruined condition; most of the steps are either loose or broken. 


The whole enclosure is in a neglected state, and overgrown with jungle, 
walls round the compound arc crumbling away. 

fc6 


The 
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, Mote on works in progress In the Punjab, dated 19th September 

1882 . 

♦ 

1 . The Report of tlic 20 th May 1880 (see page xix) specifies what aio the 

obvious lemetlies at Lahore and Delhi, whilst the 
unja epor . suh&eqnnit e >m spondeiice with the Punjab Gov- 

emwcntaiul Inspector-General of Mihljiy Woikb, quoted in this Appendix, shews 
what JAecmninonded. 

t* ^ 

SI, Since then repaiis lnvebocn coimnenecd to .Taliangii’p tomb at Shaltdara, 
hliahduta on w ' 11 h alnmt its 5,000 wore expended last} ear. 

” 1 “ r lh importance of this monument will be appre¬ 

ciated from the cngiaungs and <luomo-litli graphs emulated with this volume. 
They luvo been repiodu ed Loin di iwi"^ nude m my Office, and arc pait of the 
exjxirimental publication-, samtumul by Government, and lefeaed to in par.iguph 
ft;, jmge 12 . 

Ji. lit duly ISbl, Su R »brit Eger Ion smcti nod repairs to the principal 
. . grfewav of the Sami at Nut Malnl 1 inspected 

* ttr ^ A tins m Febiu.ity last, and had tile place suivtyed 

atyj photographed. llolioginvuu-s of the gate way aie submitted with tins. The 
tepairs are now m progress, but I have not }et inspected them. 

4 . A referome was made to me by Government <oncoming- a ptopob.il to 

alter and lemovo some of the old gateways of 
l)tlln gates Delhi, and 1 ms] hk tod them in July i w bl, and 

fmhmitted a report advocating then being left intart. A subsequent decision of 
(Government confirmed this view, and oideis weic passed aec oichngly. 

The reeomraeudatious oJToied by me in August lbSl, m lefeienee tomonu- 

imntsmtht Pcsluwai distuctefser page tlvxw), 
icsulted in some excavations. General Cumnng- 
ham had sole duection of the operations. I visited the localities as well as 
fcniao others in E isol/ai, and addressed the tollowiug memoiaudum to the Punjab 
G-ovcminent •— 

Mimotamhivi on Ancient Monuments in the Ptshavar District, dated VHh June 1883. 

Drahgmy visit to P< sliawai and tin Enw>f/.u deduct m Ftbiuaiy List, I had an opport¬ 
unity ot inspecting the very intcicstmg ruins which Geneiai Cunningham hod m. lex ted foi 

WplM-atiorn^ Peshawar on the fith Tohmaiv, T had the advantage of confeiiing with 
Mt. CordeiY, the Commmionci. and learnt fimn him that Lieutenmt Maitm, it > , had just left 
for Chamirldah with a eornpany of sappei s 

3 Ontho »th Fcbiuinj T aeeompimed Mi. Beckett, the Deputy ComnusBionei (whom 
bthnatelv aequaintel with the Eusofaui deduct), to Iloti Muidan , and meeting Mi .Robinson, the 
Ssektaut Commissioned, menod the giiatesl assist ime duting my stay m Eusof/ai On the 
Llth Fehnuuv Mr. Holmison and l lode out through bhahha/garlu to Shewa, the following day 
»4ltinir Hamgat and liduig lound the noith side ot the K uamui lull to Bakshali At bin wa we 
hcwoitablY entula md h\ Muhanuned Umi Khan, and occupied thepimcipvl loom in lus 
Swe, one end being slight 1> laiscvl md mil.d oft with a quaint wooden railing ol geometoc 
lLA At Bftkshall yi put up in thc> villige guest-house, a shed of mud and thatch, but pniei- 
khle to tents m the keen climate nine h jnevails at the tune of vear 

On the 11th F< hi war y 1 v lsitc cl the* Takhl-i-Hahi, and on the 15th rode to Lieutenant Mai tin’s 

atom at CUawndduh, while l stayed a night. , . ... 

^4, The* following aie the points winch occnmd to me at the vaiious places, and which! 

grtjMtnohd to the notice of the Punjab Government — 

i Inscription af Sliahbaoqarhi This inseuption has been fully described by Majoi-Geneijl 
3a Volume V, page 1». Arc hieologK al burvej ol India. He thus meutions it - 

*Tlte great inscription of Asoka is cngiaved on a laigo shapeless mass of tinn i<vk lying abont 
*IsBt ttpfI'® slopo of the lull, with its western l»c looking downward* the village of Shahliu- 
zLtj jmjfttoi portion of the inscription is on the eastern face of the lock looking up the 

rttLTmt all the latter part which contains the names of the Oteek kings is on the western 
A 4 The mass of root is 24 feet long and about 10 feet in belgbfc, With a general thickness 


Peshawar 
sole illicit ion 
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f The msciiption is not in a good stite of prosoivation, an the surface of the lock is longh and 
expos* d to weather The only way, in uiy opinion, of picseiving tht leeoid is by an unpreasiWlh 
of the whole inscribed sui I »i . *f 

The village hetidmi u should be made lesponsiblo that no wilful damage is done to tb(W 
uisuiption w 

Raniqat mat Koqtam —The mined foituss on thi lull of is beyond the Brftisk^ 

fmntiei m the Khudo Kh \1 enuntiy H>th Lout nth il <5 n til ( unnmghnm and Dr Belle# fl 
have desuibed it but no r> stem itn sum y oi i uiminntx n his I ui midi to n wal the OOndltidBij 1 
of the vMinus buildings (Initial Cimnmghuu gms i lyugli plan *at pigi 10J, and a sketch > 
of the foit at pigi 107 of Volume II, Aiihiulognif huiviy 

Tht patxlus of slunbs and ticn wheh tom d tin wills should be lemovod and the outline 11 
of tht buildings i m fully laid but, so is to pi unit of m uiuiati pi in being midi lieforo au^ v 
txti nsiu u mm il o' i nth 

A fo» suifact tx< ivations ln\i him midt, md snull ft igmtnts of brokin bt vtues, At, tov$* 
the smf ue of flu gnuiud Sonii ot this in npns ntid m tl< uiotn] immg lllusti ition, and 
giv< an ulia ot th gi m 1 il thuactu ot tin i inmgs md tin n usimbl mu to Luck s* ulptme 

Tin villigi of Nogi im was disutid it tin tun of mi visit on mi dint of hglyis htfwitB tho 
editions of tin Ivlnido Kin >ls but 1 undiist mil tint tin mil mtl n itiis i oul 1 milt auauge* 
im ids with tin tula, foi tht suppl> of liboui tin tviivitious It wi tiltl 1 think, hi wcissnry to 
pn tin mill i small duly wig ml ilso to gm liwuiKtot it minis . \i x\ tti 1 md ihlivtled 
piiful mil uunmtilitid Cm w mid bo ny. ssnylo picunt diungi in lining bill tin w alls of 
tin builliii„ On i mipktion ot thi woik in 1 uuioxilif tin wluibli stoms, an aguimuit 
bliould bt mull witli tb tub to ]iu vmt wilful d mi to tbt foituss mint. 

haiamtti I ft 11 —Tin ltiintd monastii us,* whu li sum ui> nuniuous along this mountain 
lang , m s) miu ssibh on tb stup maipsof the lull tbit time sums little duigii of dimage 
b mg dont wilfully b> tin minis 

1 siw tlu buildings mil topis xt x distame only, timing tlic mb fioni Shewa to Bxkshili 

Jial\hah —Phisnllag is built on nuns and som inti listing disiovuits wm mule lately. 
An oil *sinsult inp\ins link being nil aitlnd in i hill w is suit fo (initial Cunmujiain tor 
i \ninin ition All 1{*»1 nisi n also obtuiuil an Hiiuint p n il md st n limp r I Ins *«i1« would pinh- 
ably \nId ti good d< il of mtu stmg mitt i lut si ml i m ilily li mi!» \olunt udv by thi nitivea 
foi ii wuds, as tin mi it i pait ot tin mins an midu tlu \ilhg boosts 

lalhti lialn 11 s pi mmuit lu'l win h ins sum >0 11 t ibon (In busif/u plun, W 
about ugbt nulls tiomMubm md its nuns hau bicn disuib 1 In (uneiii) t miiimghaia in 
Volunu V < f tin \icluologu il Suiuy awl by lh Ikltiwiiilu Itipnt on Lusol/u 

Tlu inns ue vuv (xtuisiu mil most nitiu ting, thi di posit i n of thi mmiwtirits and 
dwillmgs <an lx ill uly tinulliom tlu uppu points of tin 1 ikht i Bilu ling but on mar 
appioi b it lmoin s ividuit tint gn it dinugi lixs l n d m liixinitois md eutl (jink s Tito 
digging Ins hil but om oli] it niimly tlu h id} itm i il oi suilptuus mil stiitu s wliu t illumed 
tin iloistus mil topes, uldul to this, tilthipialu s lnvc ovutuinul mil nt tlu m issiu md lofty 
walls • 


The only thing to 1« ilont at piisent is m in\ opinion, to pi dubit uugulai and umuthonsed 
exoxvalions and to havi tlu pis e watihed by the In uiuun ol thi nuglibmu mg ulligi 

Cltai tndtfah —Closi to tin inndion of the Sw it with tin h ibul u\ i tmd between tiio 
hum his of tlu found slimm is ilii^i foit i illtd loudly thi Bali llissu (mi i il t nniungliara 
il ntifnstlu lotnlity as thi position of Piiskiln iti liuntnmid in tin 7th crntuiv 4 I> by liwen 
Tlising and diiutul o\c iv itmns m the foit mil m mounds irountl tlu town of Chaisuddah The 
iyit whuli wxs evidently adxptcd by tin Palthms is tin much miaul to Ik nl any yulue tor 
puipoms of consul ition Lieutenant Mu tin who was htit at woik yith a field company of 
sippers. iiunlul the pimupil cntianies into tlio stionglinld and sonn minus nugntion ebannbk 
of excelknt ynitteiv It ulmg fiom an ancient will Hi xlso tonnd m nuglilanuui„ mounds Rome 
fiagments ot Gruno Bn Idhxst sculptuies snnil ir to lh >si aliuwly tianspoitel iioni the Peshawar 
distmt to the Lahore Museum —only smaller and moii impuf it Tlu > appealed to mo valuable 
only fiom an anbueolognal point of view Thi most i< m uk ibli sculptme shown to me by Lieu¬ 
tenant M irtm was a small stone centaui or human-headed hoisi 


5. The conclusions I arrived at; dunng thu> visit an as lollows — 

Tlieie aie ob-joctionR to the employment of Pathan sippus m making excavations 


la) Then leligion mcouiagts them to dif ice figuit uuvings 

( b) Then work depends on the internet whuli the oth oi lonmunding takes in anhaology, 

(e) The piesenco of small bodies of soldo is at nm>ti puts of the fioutiei is apt to tempt 
the tribes (who are generally at fond with each otliei) to embroil their enemies IB 
difficulties with the British, easily brought about by a single shot. 



AWiarm 
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'f 

V ; , 8. X «ra therefore of the opinion that the more efficient manner of eoeurmg the preservation 
'Interesting remains which abound in the Kabul valley is to enlist the people themselves is the 
peaking it their interest to produce perfect and unmutilated sculptures or other antiquities. 

^iSShere aw, I submit, two ways of doing ibis — 

pt rpJ &*t, by placing a sum of money at the disposal' of the civil authorities, to be applied in 
j.,; 1 small rewards for perfect specimens of inscriptions, carvings, statuary, coins, or rel’cs 

f of any kirfti. An annual giant of about Rs. 1,000 would, I think, produce oonaider- 

' ab]p. results. 

.' 2nd, bv systematically removing sculptures, Ac., from particular localities, rich in remains, 
by moans of an organjsecrgang of the tribes people. 

; r It would be necessary to provide for superintendence, and to send a responsible person to snr- 
V6y, lay out the tasks, and piy for labour. 

* ■ 7. It is generally agreed that Ibinigat would be likely to yield valuable discoveries, -and a 
Bfcfciyc with local knowledge would probably be the best supervisor, lie should knew how to 
amasure and make plans o£ buildings, and learn bow to take impressions of inscriptions in gutla- 
Qercba paper, &c„ It woukHie best for him to he directly under the civil authorities in the district, 
fol would direct the teejinicalities of his operations, ami inspect bis work as occasion required. 

A small grant of Us. 2,000 would probably cover such expenses. 

Vi 8. As regards the interesting localities in the district, I recommend that the headmen of 
tillages, or influential natives, be made responsible for pieventing damage ; and the mins at Jamal 
Barb), Takbt-i-Babi, Sahri IJahlol, Saw aid her, and Kkurkai are particularly worthy of custody. 

1 6. Some repairs and improvements have recently boor carried out in the 

^ mu.i Delhi Port under tlic Military Works Branch. 

- Captain Turner, R.E., the Executive Engineer, 

fehfl Cleared and renovated t.he two pavilions referred to at page xxv (Haiyat 
jHaksh) and at page cxuix (Sawanand Blind on). At the request of Colonel Holmes, 
tne Superintending Engineer, 1 have prepared a design for a haleony to 
gjplpe quarters over the Delhi (rate of the Fort.. At present the balcony is of wood 
^^qonrogated iron, anii harmonises ill with the surroundings. 

i:f<. ,7. Humayun's Tomb near Delhi, and the tomb and mosque near the Kntub 
i : ^ m t ui known as Jamali Kamali, are in course of being 

? , rescued from neglect, and tlvo grounds and 

ftniOtures put in order; but the work is at a standstill for want of allotment of funds. 

8. * The Fatehpuri Masjid in Delhi was purchased by Government at the 
'r.‘7 „ , , time of the Delhi Assemblage, and given 

I ; • , * ran J asJI ‘ back to the Muhammadans. The buildings and 

iablq$ure were in g neglected condition when L made my report in lHSU (see 
|tM?e apcviii) but I atu glad to say that this has been to a certain extent 
ftffifedied, the enclosure having been cleaned up and planted, and some of the needful 
^t^airg executed in the mosque. More, however, remains to he done. At the request 
ef.-the; Commissioner of Delhi, Colonel Gordon Young, I have prepared a plan for 
ing some additional houses round the enclosure of the mosque, and by the 
of these the mosque trust ees will increase their income. 



Wassir Khan's Mosque at Lahore lias been surveyed, and the drawings Will 
, , show how artistically valuable this building is, 

Khan s bio pw, . lU( ) tend, I hope, to bring about better care of the 

l^lding oh the part of its owners. 

Th» whole of the Punjab work has progressed slowly during 1881-82. 
ttpek ttpds granted last year have now been withdrawn, and the employment of 
pP^eath, Executive Engineer, Arelucological Division, North-Western Provinces 
has not been found practicable. The work has consequently been delayed, 
Ig thesettlement of who shoidd do it. A special officer, Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., 
been appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir C. Aitchison, andacontribu- 
|| Its, 38,000 out of this year's grant has been made by the Supreme Govern- 
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Report on Monuments in the North-Western Provinces and Ou4& 
together with a Note on works undertaken. 
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Note on Allahabad, Benares, and Jaunpur, dated lltfi January 1881. l! 

1. Buddhist Ldt in ilie Allahabad Fort. —The Asoka Lftt in the Allahabad Fcrtv-l 
in front of the Arsenal is one of (ho most interesting of its kind. It was re-ereofced ' 
in 1*37, having been found lying on the ground. The Asoka inscriptions on it . s 
date 240 15.C. Those of Samuda Gupta date A.D. 38()-400 # and there is a Persian 
inscription of Jeliangir’s (A.l). 1603) from which it appears to have been re-erected, 
to commemorate the accession of that Emperor. The base is *7 feet 7 jnehes, the 
shaft 03 feet, and the diameter at the. top £ feet £ inches; at the base about &' 
feet. Captain Smith, who re-ereeted the pillar in 1637, built up a pedestal, and 
translations of the inscription have been printed on paper glazed and fitted into the: 
base. The writing is, however, almost illegible from dump and vegetation which 
has got behind the sheets of grass, and these notices might be replaced with 
advantage by some notices printed in enartiel on metal. 

2. Aklar’.s Palace, Allahabad. —Akbar’s p;riacc buildings in the Fort have 

been almost entirely obliterated. Those that remain have been adapted to the ' 
purposes of the arsenal; and the beautiful hull drawn by Daniell and represented 
in Fergusson’s volume on Indian Architecture, page 3S3, has been so built up, 
enclosed and furnished with English doors and windows as to appear to he a build¬ 
ing contemporaneous with the Ellenhorough barracks outside the arsenal enclosure. 
The interior column* of the ball are whitewashed and enclosed by partitions in 
order to accommodate arsenal stores, and the building is past any redemption that 
would have any chance of being entertained. • 

,‘5. Alesha//-Bat in the-Allahabad Fori. —The so-called underground temple near \ 
the arsenal (which is in reality only a building earthed up by accumulated debris) is 
the temple described by the Chinese traveller 11 wen Thsang (A.D. (5157). Originally, 
says General Cunningham, both tree and temple must have been on the natural 
ground level. The upper portion has long ago been removed, and the only access 
to the “ Alesha//-Bat,” or “ undecaying Banian Tree,” now available is by a 
flight of steps which leads down to a square pillared courtyard. This was once 
open to the sky, hut is now closed to secure mystery and darkness, liwen Thsang * 
describes the temple as being in the midst of the city of Prayaga (Allahabad),' 
which was situated at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, so that the Fort of 1 . 

. Jlahabas erected by Akbar (A.D. 1572) surrounded this ancient building, and 
pwdmbly was the means of preserving it from being swept away like all other ’ 
evidences of the old city. * 

4. Khusru Bagh, Allahabad. —These gardens are near the faihvay station. Tile ■■ 
tombs of Sultan Khusru, the ill-fated son of Jahangir, of KhusriPs mother and of 
his sister, are in fair preservation, but require (when it can be afforded) more thorough ■ 
repair. The gardens arc well kept up; they were laid out by Jahangir, and are;' 
surrounded by a masonjy wall. 

5. Buddhist Tope at Sanaath, Benares. —(Date about (ith Century A.D.)—rThis ; 
monument has been described by numerous people and is well known. General' 
Cunningham writes about it at length in his Vol. I, Archaeological Report, pagOk ; 
103 —180. Mr. J ames Fergusson describes and illustrates it in his History of India* ; 




i^ehiketute, pages R5—-<58. This interesting Tower, or “ Bhamek Stupa^ as it 
is in a very ruinous condition. One side of the sculptured frieze is 
^falling, and has been recently banked up with earth. Nothing, however, can be 
$w»i^ satisfactorily until the unsafe masonry is entirely rebuilt ,• and this should be 
)0m at o»ce to prevent further damage* 

.6, Benares Qity,— My visit was too short to permit of any careful 
Examination of the buildings in the city, bi*t a large uumber of gh&ts and buildings 
have been built on the Viver bank, and 1 propose to mako a detailed report, ns a great 
'^dea^may be done in the way* of improvement. For instance, one large ghfLt was 
; 4emtnenced by the Maharaja Scindia, but it has suuk and become utterly unsightly, 
disturbed by au earthquake. This subsidence is no doubt due to bad founda- 



v;, /,' 7. Jaunpur .—Thp country around Jaunpur became an independent Moslem 
®toviftee in IS97 A.D., and so remained until incorporated by Akbar in the Mogul 
'I'he Jaunpur Rulers adorned their capital with a series of buildings 
'0 a 'distinct Patlian character unsurpassed in India for magnificence and for 
'individuality of treatment (see Fergusson's History of Indian Architecture, chapter 

• 

8; Jaunpur Fort Mosque .—The mosque in the Fort was erected in A.D. 139S 
the materials of a Hindu building^ In front of the mosque not mentioned by 
w won is a stone lht or column about 40 feet high, with 3 hands of Arabic 
hifts^ription half way up. The (late of the inscription is A.II. 801. The front row 
?&f usliars’in the mosques are sculptured, but those in rear are quite plain. 

The central archway has an inscription over it, and so has the interior “ meh- 
, '* %d a - Ol* niche. The mosque is neglected and in disrepair. 

Jpunpnr Fort .—The Fort itself is said to have !>et*n built by Firoz Shah. 
\&jlf isnow in ruins. The two entrance gates are massive and ornate, and are occupied 
fjliy police. The first gate has carved spandrels and niches inlaid with colored tiles in 
fellows and blueS. The second gate has some delicate bands of sculpture. Both 
^',t|tti' : ihthe Jaunpur Pathan style, and worthy of preservation and illustration. 


SI 




Jama Masjid, Jaunpur —The Jama Masjid in the city was commenced in 
1419 out of the columns and materials of a Hindu temple, and is a grand __ 
consisting of a pillared courtyard 220 feet by 214 feet. The east end is " 
j repairs are *in progress to the nort h and south gateway's. The north gate 
.f&wl been almost, entirely renewed, but not well. In front of the mosque itself is a 
of gate pyramid, which appears to have supplied the place of a minaret. The 
tafclfel'iorof the mosque is whitewashed, but its proportions and enrichments in stone 
y- ffo if marble are very remarkable. Flanking the sanctuary of the mosque on each 
two vaulted lulls 40 x 50 feet. The building is being repaired by Maulvi 
Majid, but the old lines are not followed sufficiently carefully. 

II. Atala Masjid, Jaunpur .—The At ala Masjid is a most beautiful mosque 
“ ill. the city. The colonnade of the quadrangle is built up of Hindu 
, whilst the gateways and the facade of the sanctuary to the west, with its 
ire# M projpylons ** or pyramid gates, are all of veiy handsome and ornate 
architecture. The interior of the sanctuary has a very richly carved 
ffapt it is whitewashed and exceedingly dirty. The colonnades are used for 
posses by the natives of the city, and are also very dirty j vegetation re- 
removing from the roofs. Repairs are executed by the Muhammadans, 
4 f(X$' in the charge of Maulvi Abdul Majid; but the work requires to be 
‘ ih v^ith more attention to-<?orrectness of detail and with greater vigour. 
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12. Lall Damaza Mayid, Jaunpur. —The Lall Darwaza mosque if two 
outside the! city of Jaunpore. It is similar in style to the two mosques aboy#4$l|r 
scribed, hut smaller. It is in considerable disrepair, and the quadrangle overgrowfe 
with grass. Flanking the ticntral sanctuary on each side are raised galleries enclosed? 
by screen work. These were no doubt constructed for purdah women, but now ai£ 
used as common habitations. The place should at all events be preserved from Ml# 
and vegetation. # ■' <.; 


Tlie Jaunpur architecture has been illustrated to a considerable extent by 
Mr. Hoath, Executive Engineer of the Archajologieal'Division of the North-West* 
era Provinces, and his drawings should be published for the benefit of museums and 
schools of art throughout India. , f '. 


Letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R. E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to tli® Secretary to 
the Uovonuni'tit, North-Western Provinces and Oudli, Public Works Deportment, dated Simla, 
3rd August 1881. 

I have the honour to aeknowlodge.the receipt of your letter No. C.-848B.-R. 
of 1SS1, concerning the Sarnatli Tope at Benares, and in reply to forward a copy 
of a Report on Allahabad, Benares and .Juuujfhr, in which 1 have expressed the. 
opinion that the loose masonry in the Sarnath Tope should be rebuilt. By this 
I mean that, where the stonework has been displaced or has bulged, it should be 
taken down and securely replaced, and that where necessary for security plain 
masonry blocks be inserted to replace what has fallen out and been lost. No new 
carvod work should be done. The upper part of the stone masonry plinth should 
be laid in cement and secured, as far as possible, against the action of raiu ; but 
the mound of brick masonry which, surmounts the tope should be simply cleared 
of creepers and vegetation. 

2. I do not think that these measures should cost anything like Rs. 11,000 f 
and if done by daily labour under careful supervision, 1 am of opinion that a sum 
of about Rs 2,000 would go far to rescue the tope in the manner 1 have suggested,, 
I understand that Mr. Heath has been lately to Sarnath, and I recommend that his 
be asked to furnish an estimate for the work. 


Letter from Captain H. H. Coin, R.K., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Secretary to 
the Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudli, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 
the 4th August 1881. 

I have the honour to report that I visited the Agra Monuments on the 14th. 
A^ril last, in company with Mr. Lawrence, the Collector of Agra, and Mr. Heath* 
Executive Engineer of the Archaeological .Division. I again visited Agra on the 
17th and 21st-July last, and beg to offer the following suggestions regarding the 
buildings in Mr. Heath's charge. The repairs and restoration of those in th$ 
fort are nearly complete, and. I strongly recommend that, when complete, they be 
handed over to the Collector for custody and keeping in good order. The district 
officers ate, as a rale, more permanently located than military authorities, and 
are much more likely on that account to take an interest in historical and artistic 
monuments. As I have already pointed out in Appendix II, paragraph 13, of my 
report dated 10t.li May, copy enclosed, there should be no difficulty about 
and I consider the matter of very great importance. j 

' i* 
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& In Appendix T of the report, page 3,1 have recommended that the Stone* 
'Mrth Gates be set tip in the Diwan-i-am, where they were formerly when the 
building was used as an armoury. 




j ? 

; The gates should bo rendered as secure aR possible, cleaned, and enclosed 
; ik glazed case, so as to be preserved from dirt and dust. 1 would suggest that 
Lr. Heath be asked tto furnish mi estimate for this. 


‘ 3. Iron girders ate still visible in the roofs of both the Diwan-i-khas and 

the Khas Mahal, ami are very unsightly objects, clashing with the beautiful marble 
Work and mosaics of the buildings. I recommend that an estimate for restoring 
theceilings be prepared. 

Va 

v,V'i. The Jabangivi Mabal, wliieb has been so successfully renovated, is flanked 
wtwo pavilions which rise above the roof. One of these has been repaired. 
f*he secoud one is enclosed, and is used as a dwelling by the Provost Sergeant, 
and it shoifld be cleared and put in repair. 

'■‘t 

5. The rooms between the Angori Bagh and flic Jahangiri Mabal, formerly 
aped-as the museum, in the fort, require opening out and leaving as they were 
jriginally. 


fi. I venture to suggest that Mr. Heath may be authorised to photograph 
iJl buildings before and after they are repaired, so that there may be a record 
)f the good that is done in each ease. 

' 7. As regards Patehpur-Sikri, 1 would recommend that the llirbal house, 

Akbar's office, and Miriam’s house be cleared, mid .that a suitable dftk bungalow 
je built. When at Fatehpur-lSikri with Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Heath, the site 
between the old mint and the Diwan-i-am seemed to us in everyway suitable for 
lie purpose, and 1 suggest that an estimate be framed. At present the use of 
three buildings prevents their lieing seen and the appurtenances inseparable 
‘twna a dftk bungalow,—eookbou.se, chicks, doors, and windows, do not, by any 
improve the appearance of the buildings. A really comfortable and com- 
ttodious dftk bungalow would probably pay at Fateh pur-Sikri. At present visitors, 
inless they have an order to occupy the Birbal house, have very limited aeeommod- 
fion in Akbar’s office, and many people who would like to stay a few days, 
•rive out from Agrh and back the same day. 

8. Hie central archway of the great mosque at Fatohpur-Sikri is most 
Unsightly with whitewash, and 1 recommend its removal, and tliat the paintings 
B the walls be as far as possible restored. 

V . p. Some of the columns and colonnades of the less important buildings at 
%feehpur-Sikri lmve»beeu propped up with masonry buttresses, &e., and wljen 
Ibh work has to bfc done at other places, 1 suggest that the masonry work be 
t&deas little noticeable as possible, and roughly picturesque, rather than “ spick 
pd spaa " with, neat dressing and pointing. 

*\ * 

10. The grouuds round the great mosque have been greatly improved ■ by 
IVi Iiavrenco, who has cleared dehrh away, planted a nunitier of trees, and made 
;Vsw approach road, which lairds the visitor under the Grand Buland Durwaza, 
$}. exterior of which many visitors in former days* omitted to see. Connected 
■pb the keeping of the grounds, the question of systematically keeping down 
creepers, and vegetation from the masonry courtyard and buildings was 
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discussed by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Heath and myself. We agreed .that‘tl 
way would be to make a complete clearance after every rains. A mason .affliyi 
could do the work in a few days. 

11. The buildings at Sikandra are vastly improved by the laying out'Of 1 ’ 
grounds and their conversion by Mr. Lawrence from a wilderness of jungle inf 
stately park. It would > be advisable if something could be done by varaisMbg;i 
preserve the painted work inside Akbar’e Tomb, and details of the varieties--^..,, 
ornament should be drawn and colored. • ' 

I also recommend that the finials which origirfally crowned the kiosqi>« 2 3 4 
the entrance gate be renewed. 



14. The Taj Gardens are in splendid condition, and show off the marble to^S^ 
to full advantage. Mr. Lawrence has removed the museum from the fort to tub# 
Taj gateway, and the architectural and historic specimen^ are better Mid 
often seen. Ho has also taken over charge of the building from Mr. Heath, anjilf 
has put on several finishing touches by renovating the marquetry door opening 
the tomb, and by removing unsightly doors from various parts of the buttling*;, 

18. The Fatehpur-ki-Mas j id near the Taj is in need of repair, and is. aft ’ 
much a part of the whole group of buildings, that to withhold the necessary mea* 
sures would he a mistake, and 1 therefore suggest that the necessary estimates be 
called for. 


Annunl Report by Mr. W. F. Hkath, Executive Engineer, of work done during 1881.82 in the Archeeo- 

logical Division, North-Western Frovinces and Oudlj.' 

Taj, Aqua. 

1. Repairing east and west walls with Boorjs. —Expenditure Rs. 16,834 during 

year, total to end of year Rs. 28,003. The work done during the year comprises' 
the partial dismantling of the kiosques at the south-east and south-west corners 
the enclosure and rebuilding the same. The south-west kiosque has been complete^ 
the upper story and dome being new work. " / 

2. Tombs Nos. 2 and 3, Taj Serai. —Tomb No. 3.—Expenditure for year |tsA‘ 

6,398. The fallen verandah (about $ of whole) has beeu restored, dome repaired, abdsy 
all work necessary for the preservation of the tomb has been dflnc. Inlaying unity 
missing marble inside building has not been done. vy. 

3. Tomb No. 4. —Expenditure Rs. 4,877. Work done same as in No, fjjj;. 

Cleaning and, repairing interior of Taj Gateway.-— Expenditure foryearRs. 1,976. 
Work done comprised the cleaning and recoloring of the whole of the interior 
putting in a new plinth, and general repairs to stone and plaster work and renewing 
inlaying. * % 

• . - 

Fort, Aora. * .. >: 

, * 

4. Repairs to Maehi Bhawan .—Total expenditure Rs. 16,040. Experclltufl^ 
for year Rs. 1,916. The work done was the restoration of the lower, story of tjte 
Arcade. All the pillars in this were broken, and the building was supported 
bricki ng up the opens between. The brick work has been removed, and-' 
damaged pillars cut out and replaced with new ones. 


4-7 
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Etmadodowlah's Tomb, Agra. 


4 Rspatrs to liver face wall and buildings.— -Total expenditure Rs, 8,817. 
$$P«iH3iture during year Rs* 1,801. The river wall was completed. The pavilion 
riMt* river, which was used as a visitors' bungalow, was with the consent of the 
ff^hdrttte opened out, doors and partition walls removed, and the whitewash on 
ftte interior removed, so as to expose the fine painted ceiling. The inlaying on 
Ifont of building competed, that on the ends not being done, as it was not provid- 
k for in the estimate. 

,j 6 . Repairs to east and wed wall* and Moik Gate. — Expenditure Rs. 4,78(1. 
jwOjrjk was only commenced m February, and the laiger portion of the expenditure 
fflfttf on the collection of materials. 

SlKANDRA. 

i . ' 

7, Repair* to West Mock Gateway, Akbads Tomb, St l an (ha. —Total expenditure 
I*. 9,950. * The south-west and no th fates have been repaued, and inlaying as far 
tyl mm proposed done. The south-west eomci of the building lud to be dismantled, 
bfld foundations dug up so as to get out a peepul tree that had penefrattd through 
me building from founds to loof toicing the while corner out. Woik is in progioss 

the ‘east face. 

8, Repairing platform round Alba da Tomb —Expendituie Rs. 4,532. Tho 
$C»e faring to the raised platform which was miw h dam iged by trees was dismantled 
pid*renewed after removal of roots. A width of 15 feet lound the edge of plat- 

was taken up and relaid. 

9, Repairs to Khwaja Atlbir KAtn’s Tomb near Sikundra. —Expenditure Rs. 
MUi. The villagers who inhabited this tomb and had it <omplet< ly coveifd in with 
kttts were brought out; the lnits, &c , removed The building cleamd and lepairs 

SOUS to preserve the handsome rnany-domtd pavilion on the upper platform. 

' 10. Repamng Hast Mock Gate, Akbar’s Tomb. —Expenditure Rs 991, This 

> is so much damaged that to thoroughly repair it, it should be totally dismantled, 
proven^ as far as possible further decay, a new solid loof has been put on. 
trees dug out and all the ctacks, &c., well pointed so as to stop damage by 
wster. 

, Fatehpur-Sik.hi. 

11, Repairs tp Hathiphul. —Expenditure Rs. 5,135, for year Rs. 1,350. This 

r sWay with the Sungeen Boorj attached to it has been thoroughly repaired, 
damaged stone work renewed, poitton of the arching on interior of domed 
roof taken down, repaired and reset. Work complete. 

' i 18, Repasts to Mosque and Fur gab, Fatebpur-Sikn. —Total expenditure Rs. 
$,398, for year Rs. 9,897. The principal work done during year has been the 
^Wafion of the white marble inlaying on the gates, the completion of the looting, 
repairs to red sandstone. The work is nearly complete. 

18. Repairs tpAmkha* and 100 feet of Fenau-i-am, Fatehpur-Sikri.— Expend- 
Its. 8,001. The exterior of the plinth verandah pillars and part of the roof 
Amkitaq were in a very shaky state. They have all been dismantled and 
The 100 feet of Dcwau-t-am operated on is 50 foot on either side of 
This was dismantled and completely restored at a eost of Rs. 87 
jfc run. 

Repairs to Gates , Agra Road, Fatekpur-Silcri. — Expenditure Rs, 1,797. 
gfttss on this road were pointed, cleaned, patched with rubble masonry and 
‘ so as to stop decay as far as possible. 




Tomb of FeRoze Kiian, nbab Agra. 

15. Expenditure Its. 8,020. Thin handsome building was oomplefcdyoio&ii 
with native hate, which were through the agency of the Magistrate remwea*Ba&; ! 
building has been put into a thorough state of repair. Some of the . 
carving on this building is the finest about Agra. 

Tomb of Sadtq Khan and Salabat Kuan, near*Sikandra, 

16. Expenditure Us. 2,975. The Magistrate cleared'but the people tvh^ntf 
to live iu these buildings, and they have been put iato a good state of repair Bo'lf 
to arrest decay. Portions of the baradari which were dangerous were taken db| 
and rebuilt. 

Jaunpur District. 

17. Repairing A tala May id, Jannpur. —Expenditure Rs. 0,718. The, WOT 

was confined to two sub-heads “ roofing ” and “ cleaning and pointing.” - . 

The last included digging out trees from the masonry, and minor rfepau^ i 
stone work. 

IIamir^ur District. 

18. Repain to Joint and other Temples, Ilamirpnr District. —Total expenditure ? 
Rs. 2,825. Expenditure for year Rs. 1,175. The work for the year was 1 on the J 
Kakra Marh at Mahoba, the Rohilia Sigari * and Sikora (or Barsi) temples^ 
the buildings abutting on which were cleared away. Trees and jungle re¬ 
moved from the ruins, and any of the fallen structure that could be got into its place . ' 
was replaced. Much more cannot be done, as the fallen stones have been removed 
for bridge building and other district works. 

Petty Works. 


■ f«,M 


10. Rs. 286 was spent in rebuilding a portion of the enclosure wall 
Sikandra gardens. * 

Rs. 824 was spent on the maintenance of the Anguri Bagh, Agra Fort. 

Rs. 490 spent on repairs to masonry in different buildings at Fatelipur-Sikn. 

Rs. 474 spent on repairing the Nagina Masjid, Fatebpur-Sikri, and ’ ,y: 

Rs. 758 on different petty works under Rs. 200 each. 


:> V 
v :J 
:. M 

- * * 




Extract from a letter from the Government, North-Western Provinces and Ondh, Public Works Denafc&r % 
ment, to Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, dated 23rd dune 1882. ''-jr 



Under these circumstances all projects and proposals connected with are! 
gical questions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh will* in future he 
mitten to you by the Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, for your 
sideration and suggestions before being finally dealt with by this Govemmehi ^^ 
the Public Works Department. This procedure does not contemplate any cospfcep* p 
tion on your part with subsequent execution of the works, which will, as heretofore; \ 
be supervised by the Superintending Engineer, 1st Circle, Provincial Works. Bn*:-'; 
this Government would invite yonr inspection of the wokrs in progress vvbeneyiwO 
convenient, and the completion teport will be sent to you, V;; J 



Work# executed to tk'e North-Westefca Provinces, dated 
, doth September 1882. 

1. The great bulk of the work done at Agra from 1875 to 187$ has been 

reported on in Appendix H i, page xxiv. 

. . u 2. Since then the finishing touches have 

> Wjfe put on to the buildings at the Taj and in the Fort. There is still some work 
% be dona at Fatclipur-Sikri, where I hope a suitable bungalow will be built in 
Fatehpur-Siiri. ' °rder to free the Birhal House, Miriam House ard 
,Akbar’s Office, which are at present occupied 1 __ 
travellers and district officers. 

it 

3. At Sikandra the finials to the kiosques on the various structures requit. 

„. , * to be renewed. A most curious discovery has 

'' 1 an n . been made with reference to this building. Ak- 

bar*s tomb rests in an underground vault, a second tombstone is on the upper¬ 
most terrace; but Mr. Heath has lately discovered an intermediate chamber, in 
Which there is a third tombstone surrounded with massive square columns. This 
looks as if the terrace liad been raised to better the architectural appearance of the 
building. 

4, The painted interiors at the tombs of Akbar and Etmad-ud-Dowlah sadly 
tftquire preservation, and expeumants are about to be made. Some colored drawings 

ceilings in the latter building accompany this report. 


5. The Fatehpur-ki-Masjid, which is at Taj Ganj, has been pronounced by 
;«Mr. Heath to be beyond repair ; but I hop he will cxeicise his ingenuity and find 
some reasonable means of keeping it from tumbling to rum. 


* 8. A reference lias bf en made by the Inspector General of Military Works as to 

any objection to the demolition of the Dansa-ki-IJawoh m the Agra Fort to make 
mom for some quarters, and I have submitted a plan showing the portions of the 
Wilding ^hat are architecturally interesting and worth preserving. I regiet to 
have to state that up to the present one of two handsome red sandstone pavilions 
flanking the Jahangir Mahal m the Agra Fort is still enclosed and walled up as 
U quarter for the Provost Soigeant. Some means will, I hope, he found to find a 
more suitable residence, and that the building will be cleared and restored. 

t 

7. At Jaunpur, the Jama Masjid repairs have reverted to the Mussalman 
oofumunity, and been taken out of Mr. Heath's hands. This will certainly not con¬ 
duce to good or cheap work. 


8. The old Buddhist Tope at Sarnath, near Benares, is still negleeted; but I 
hxfp6 that the needful preservative measures will before long be ordered by the 
$i§Mteimnt-Govunmc, Sir Allied Lyall. 

v s 9. I would urge the expediency and convenience of affixing to eaeh of the* 
buildings a nfarble tablet bearing the name and date of each structure, and 
lift date on which repairs were completed. 



AnMtoi 


* 



V 

V ’ * 

Koto on Monuments in the Central Provinces, dated 31st 

September 1882. 

I have unfortunately been hitherto unable to visit any buildings in tbft* 
Central Provinces, but I veutured to point out to the Chief* Commissioner, in A 
letter dated the 29th July 1881, that I thought the remains of buildings at Baraghat 
and at Mandhata to be worthy of more than ordinary remedies, arid I hope to ' 
able this season to visit and inspect them. 


w 


» 

Note on the Monuments in Maisur. 


I li ivc not been to any place in Maisur as yet, but T learn from Colonel Sanlrey, 
h.b , who was at one time in charge of the Public Works Department in Maisur, 
that mlus time repairs were executed to tbo gyeat temple at Ilallalnd, to the Baillur 
temple, and to the small temple of Somnathpur. 

2. I hope in course of time to visit these and other monuments of interest ill 
the Maharajah's territories. 


X 


Report on Monuments in the territory of H. H. the Nizam of 
Haiderabad, together with a Note on Works undertaken. 


Note on Kalburgah, dated 25th June 1881. 


My stay in March last at this most interesting pfaoc was rendered 
doubly agreeable through the courtesies of the Nizam's officers, the Sudder 
Talukdaf, and Mr. N. W. Woods, the Executive Engineer of Kalburgah. 


#. My first visit was to the u Banda Nawaz, " the tomb of a saint who camo 
to Kalburgah in the reign of Firuz Shah, A.D. 1436. It is about 14 miles east*, 
nortli-east of the Nizam's bungalow, and is reached by a road passing through a 
suburb of low houses. On ascending some steps into an enclosure, the tomb appears 
* in front. It is a plain dome about 80 feet high. The inner shrine of the saint y 
is of rfepoussd silver woik, ornamented with circular medallions’. Near the saint's 
tomb is that of his grandson, and south of the enclosure is another, of the Saint's 

Worthy of Ob*** Ml th ™ U < m W "*< 

larhf goon proportions and worth drawing. 

Unfortunately each year adds a coat of whitewash to.,the masonry, and the sculp¬ 
tures are getting more and more obliterated. The endowments come to about 
Rs. 80,000, and the cost of removing the whitewash could well be afforded by tie 
Trustees. 



Atnmtax x,—ttAiwaU&tfi. 


ftoutb of the tomb enclosure is a handsome u Nakarkhanah, " and in the 

* a ** caravanserai,” with a “ Madrasah” and a mosque on the right, all 

fc vl.^a . __ „ „ of stone. The serai has a huge archway, and the 

—Ojf oi iQttrtratkn. rf the buildillg , awign , 

| • <4v Tombs of r the Bahmani Kings.—These are about one-third of a mile 

df the ** Banda Nawaz/* The principal building has two domes, and is now 
Allied as a Revenue Court. The doorways have some nice incised piaster arabesque 
1 Wojflr. The exterior arches ,of the walls are filled with bold geometric traceries. 
\r The interior of the building has some extremely good arched work in plaster, but 
£we dome is black with age, smoke, and bats. 


j&evenue record* in ono building. 


5. Under one of the two domes is a black tomb¬ 
stone. The office records are stored here. 


8. Another tomb is in use as a Judicial Court, others are occupied as offices 

b ? **• 'fj 10 l ; iild ' n g 

adapted for the latter has some good arch-work 

In the dome. 


7. Vegetation has attacked many of ike domes and ought fo be destroyed. 
Worth drawing TTe* buildings are worth preset vtvg and draw- 


8. The Great Mosque.”—This remarkablo structure dales from the ltth 
J Century, and was erected with other buildings at the lime that Kalburgab was the 
of the Deccan. It stands m the fort, which is a massive stronghold of that 
* wpied, and measures about 216 feet east and west, and 176 feet north and south, 
h "Ip peculiarity is that the whole area is domed over, the light and air being admitted 
^‘flub’ttgh the ranges of arches'to the north,south, and east. The merit of this system 
j 3 *thai the mosque is at all times in shade and protected from the sun. Whether the 
peculiar oonstruetion arose out of the form of some previously existing Hindu edifice 
-. 1 * a question, Mr. Eastvvick calls it “ the Temple of Raja Kalehand, which the 
King Gangu Bahmani converted into a mosque.”* Be this as it may, the fact 
r jifomsdns that, whereas the early Indian mosques were open courtyards surrounded 
,i* |jr colonnades, this is a solitary instance of the whole area being under cover, and 
•' * $$ sooh has a special architectural value of its own. 

\ > 9. Ths stone Columns supporting the domes are very massive. Only one of 

s, * c r .... them has fallen and might worthily be renewed. 

\ f n ’ Four lights have been introduced in each of the 

domes. The building was unoccupied during my visit—in 1878 it was used 
famine reliof purposes—now it is dirty and neglected, a portion of the atohes 
filled with loose stone. I was informed that it is intended to open out a 
y through tlje fort communicating direct with the great mosque. T^is 
be a great* improvement, and the opportunity might then he taken of. 
Mug and cleaning out the building . 

10. On a bastion, 40 feet high, in the fort is a large gtm of coiled steel with 
bars ib tbe centre. It measures 26 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches round at 
breach, and 6 feet at the muzzle. The bore is II inches in diameter. The gun 
he preserved in situ. . 


m 



* This seems doubtful, as the architecture is purely Moslem. 


"VS 


Ajtomtx -baidesabaij/ 


•p ? ’ 


11. The Jama Massjid.— Near the Shah Bazar is a vast buildi 
lama Masjid—with square columns, pointed arches and small domes, till 
by a quadrangle. The Nizam's Government have repaired it. 



Lotter from CACTAIS H. II. Coix, E.E., Curator of Ancleut Monunwuts inPlndia, to the Ro alde nV- 

Hyderabad, dated Simla^llth September 188 ^ 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of* your No. 185-1882-88, it 
warding a communication from His Highness the Nizam’s Minister, dated $ 
March 1SS2, on the subject of repairs to the ancient buildings at Kalburgah. 


2. Referring to the Roza of Khwaja Banda Nawaz, the proposal to rei&eyQ 
the several coats of annual whitewashing accumulated dh the walls is in eveifjf'*| 
way .dtsirable; but I strongly deprecate the subsequent whitewashing of that 
walls and picking out the ornamental sculpture in black. All masonry woffe 
should, I submit, l*e left plain without any coats of whitewash or colour. Thi$ 
remark applies also to 1 he tombs of the Jlahmani Kings, tlie stone masonry of 
which should, 1 think, be left clean and uncovered by any additional coatings. 


3. Tn regard to the large masonry, mosque in the Fort, the rebuilding the 
fallen column is a very proper step towards maintaining this interesting edifice ; 
but I would mention that any substantial or solidVlosing in of the various sections 
of the building would detract from its handsome appearance. That portion of the 
edifice which is not sacred for praying purposes could be screened off for use as 
schools, &e., and the accompanying lithograph of a mosque at Cairo furnishes 0 
suggestion for an enelosuie, according to the proiodents of Moslem architect 
tiue. Hoping to hear further of the steps taken at Kalburgah for the maintenance 
of tlufee valuable monuments, &e. 


Note on Works undertaken, dated 21st September 1881. 

The foregoing explains what has been recommended and contemplated f&t 
Kalbuigah. 1 Inqic to inspect the works during progtess. ^ 

2. In December 1 SSI His Highness the Nizam issued mders to provide 4 
doorways to certain of the caves at A junta, and 1 understand that this seasonable ^ 
remedy 1ms been of considerable benefit to the eaves and tbe paintings which cover, 
their Ceilings and walls. 

8. I was accordingly authorised in July last to express the satisfaction d the 
Governor General in Council for communication by the Resident at Hyderabad to' 
‘the Government of Ills Highness for the preservation of the^e most interesting' 
monuments. i 
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' List of some ancient and modem Forts and Citadels in 

India. 

(Under correction.) 


, Punjab. 

1 Attock—M uhammadan. Akbar, 1583. 

2 Ballabga iu i—-Delhi—M uham m adan. 

3 CHARSunnAii—Peshawar—Old Pathan Fort called Bala Hiss^r, 

built on the site of Pushkalavati, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara. 

4 Delhi (Old Fort)—L ftlkot, 1052—Hindu. 

« 5 * Kila Rai Pithora, 1130 A.D.—Hindu. 

6 Siri or Kila-Alai, 1304—Muhammadan. 

7 Tughlubabad, 1321 —Muhammadan. 

8 Adilabad—-Muhammadan, 1325. 

9 Delhi (Modern)—M uhammfadan. 

10 Dbpalpur—M ontgomery—Early Muhammadan ; in ruin<?. 

11 Edwardesabad— lUnnu—Modern, 1848. 

12 Islamoarh—B aliawalpur State—Hindu. 

13 JAitAZfiARH—Rohtak—Built by George Thomas. 

14 Jaitak —Sirmur State—Hindu. 

15 Jauruu—P eshawar—Muhammadan. Occupied by the British. 

10 Kot Kanora —Early Hindu. 

17 ICumlaoarh—M andi State—Hindu. 1,500 feet above the Beas river. 

18 Malaun—H indu State—Gurkha. 2,000 feet above the rivers 

Gamrara and Gambhar. 

19 Mallot—S alt Range—Old Hindu. Contains a temple on the 

Kashmir style of arehiteeture. Cireuit of fort 8,000 feet. 

20 Mastgaku—B ashahr State—Gurkha. 

21 Michni—P eshawar—British. 

22 Mohcjr—B ashahr State—Gurkha. Contains a famous Hindu 

* Temple. 

28 M ulta v—M uhamrnadan. 

24 Nawaqarh—B ashahr State—Gurkha. 

25 Pathankot—G urdaspur—A very ancient Fort. Hindi coins of the 

1st Century found in it. 

20 ( Pbshawar—F ort or Bala Hissar of sun-dried brick—Muhammadan. 

27 pHiLLoritr—A Fort built by Ranjit Singh, 

28 Rajigurh—H indu—Gurkha. 

29 Ranigat—E usofzai, Peshawar—Early Buddhist, with Grseeo 

Bactriau buildings. Strong hill fort. 
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80' Rotas —Jhelum—Massive fort built by Sbir Shah; covers 860 acres 
—Muhammadan. 

81 Sitabkadar —Peshawar—Sikh. Now held by the British. 

82 Sher Shah —Multan—River Port on the Chenab—Muhammadan. 

88 Shoekot —North-west of Multan—A very ancient Forts Greek 
coins found; also a quantify of moulded bricks. 

84 Tank— Dera Ismail Khan—Fort of mud. Sir H. Durand lost 
his life here. • 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

35 Aora—M uhammadan. Built by Akbar. * K W P an& 

30 Ajaigarii—B undelkhand—Hindu, 9th Century. * .Oudh. 

37 Aligarh—O riginally Hindu—Enlarged by the Mahrattas. 

3H Allah miad—M uhammadan—Akbar, 1575. 

39 Bahama— 05 miles west-south-weft of Agra—Old Hindu Fort. 

Added to by Muhammadans and Jaits. 

40 Bateswar— 18 miles south-east of Agra—Hindu Fort. 

41 Biilvo—N ear Eta wah—Hindu Fort. 

42 BiJAiGAR.fi—Mirzapur—Hindu; ruined. 

43 CiiAiiKiir.Ri—Near Mahoba, Banda—Muhammadan. 

41 Chun Ait—Mirzapur—Hindu; used. 

45 ITathras—A ligarh—Hindu; ruined. 

40 Kaltngar—B omb,—Hindu, 7th Century. Fortifications disman¬ 
tled 1S00. The site is covered with interesting remains* 

47 Jag.ver—A gra—30 miles south-west of Agra, on a hill 100 feet 

high, covered with remains of temples, &e. Has a gateway 
dated 1571, but the fort is aueient Hindu. 

48 Jalaon—S mall Hindu Fort. Remains of tine buildings inside. 

49 Nalapani—D ehra Dun—Gurkha, 1814. • 

50 Ninisar—L ucknow—Muhammadan, 1362. Built on a Hindu 

f oundal ion. 

51 Ragajdli—B anda.—Ilill Fort and 1,300 feet above sea—Hipdu. 

52 Rai Bareli—M uhammadan, 15th Century. Has some handsome 

• tombs and mosques. 

83 "Rajgiiat—B enares—Erected by the British, 1837. V 

54 Ramnagae—E ohilkhand—Old Hindu Fort, with 54 bastions. 

55 Siiahj aha npue —Muhammadan. 

56 Sirakat—K umaun—Hindu. Strong, but without water-supply. 


Bengal and Assam. 

57 Barabati— -Cuttack—Hindu, 14th Century ; almost ruined. n«pi. 

58 Benugaeh —Purneah District—Hindu, B.C. 57 ; ruined. 


28 
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Bengal. 


Assam. 


59 Besakh —Patna—Buddhist. Large deserted Fort. 

60 Bnmi-—(iya-—Buddhist. Massive walls. 

OJ Calcutta—(F ort "William)—British. 

62 DuiumjRU—D acca District—Hindu; 2 miles in circuit; contains 

1 remains of Buildings. 

63 GuoijQiiat —-Bcumins of a Portuguese Fort, which grew into Hugli, 

64 Movnmt—^tuhaninnidun. 

65 It \ i \o in \ H—Pat na—Ancient Buddhist; in ruins. 

60 Rohtamimui—S lmhuBad—Ancient Hindu; 1,190 feet high, 28 rnilef 
in circuit; contains many interesting Buildings. 

r 

67 (lAimoAON—Sibsagar, Assam—Hindu. 


Bajputana. OS 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
7S 
70 
so 


Rajputana, 

Am BET?—Jaipur—Hindu. * 

Bicuxsitoit—TBlaipnr, hi a rock—Hindu, 

BiiAttm'K—Hindu, 1733. 

Ill' vi \ \ f I!— Bikaner—Old Hindu, 

Hi kanl it— Hindu, mile circuit. Uood condition and massive. 

Cnirron* —lvu *y 11 ijjmi. 

Du.—Dei g—Biiaitpui—llmdn. 

Jaici h—T iger Fort—Hindu. 

.1 iMi unit—Hindu; 250 iVe thigh; strong. 

Monum a—Hindu, 1549. 
ltudum—riwai Slate. 

II \Ni Ml bori,—J aipur State. 

Taka( iAim—Ajmii-—Originally Hindu. 


Central India, 


Central 

die. 



83 

84 
65 


86 

87 


Bin i—Bhopal—Hindu. 

C’uAvin* Lii—Gwalior—Ruins; Hindu. 

Gw iliok —(Jwjlior— Hindu. 

Jiip vsi—Gwalior—Hindu; naturally strong position. 
Jjpi \r—G walior State. 

B.mm n—B h i >] >al—II in du. 

Sjndwa—M ali nit t a, one mile in circuit. 


Central Provinces. 


Central Pro- 
riiaooa. 


88 

89 

90 


Asi nr,n\\ u—Nimar—11 imtu; strong. 

Bui.ii’i u—Clnu ida— Hi ndu. 

CuAJLACiAim—-ISarsingpur District—Hindu; ruined. 
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SI DEORI—Saugor—covering 8 acres—Hindu—1713 ; 1,700 feet high; 
occupied by Police, tec. 

951 Dhamom—S augor—Hindu, 1000; 52 acres. 

93 Dongarga hti—I tipur—Hindu; 4- miles circuit; no remains of 
buildings. 

9J Garhakoj a —Sagar—Hindu, 1029. 

95 Lapuagarii—B ilaspui District—Hindu; part of theFoft remains in 
good pi t&ei \ ution » 

90 Bviiaugarii—S agar—Hindu; largo Fort with many buildings. 

97 ltvm R—Hindu, 1400, a mile in circuit. 

9S Sagar—M ahratta Fort—eoveung 6 acies. 

90 Singu hi. vuh—J uhhulpoio, on a high hill—-Hindu, 1540, lemams 
of the Foit arc. extensive. 

100 Tii’VGUin—Chanda—Hindu; 2,000 feet above the sea 
10) Uurlr—N agpui—llmdu, paitly lumed. 


Bombay Presidency. 

102 Ami vdvuur—D eccan—Muhammadan, J5.V), 1 \ mile<= in cncuif 

103 111 i un b—K iladgi—Muh immadan 
101 lii i\ k i k—S ind—Mulct mm id m. 

IdVCimii'iMR—V'- mIi Mdials— Laige and stiong , Hindu. 

100 Dvuv\—Pon igueso Settlement—In (Ju/uat, two Foils “ Darnao 
(liaiulc,” “Dtnuo Pupieut. 

307 Dn \r\\ vi—llmdu, 1103, falling into ruins 
1 OS Dm lta—K h indc sli—Hindu. 

100 Dit—P oitugueso, 1515, m good piescivation 

110 Doiiad—P ancli Maluls—Mulianunadan, 15th Ceituiy, stnmgly 

built. • 

111 llARisciiANmRvnuiir—Almiednagar; hetabov* fht sea 

112 Imamgauh—K liaupur State, Suid. Blown ti|> 1 y Su C. Napier. 

Ill Junnvr—P oona—Muhammadan, 11 >(S . 

Ill Pun MiiiAB—Poona, on a lull, 1,472 foot above sea—Hindu, aftei- 
wards occupied by Mahrattas. 

.115 Rvigarit—T hana—Hindu; cveutually taken by Main itt.iN 
110 Uaiui—I tatnagin—Mahratta, 1062. 

117 Parola—K ha udesh—Hi ndu. 

11S P vri vug Aim —Satara,—Mahratta. 

119 Pawagvrii—P am h Mahals, on a bill, 2,SIM) f< < t abn< tin sea— 

Jam; afterwards occupied by Mulumnftdans, who elected 
buildings. 

120 Pawangaru—K olhapur—Hill Fort—Hindu. 

121 Satara— On a hill — Mahratta. 


Central Pro* 
vuioea. 


Bombay 
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192 Sehwan—K arachi—Sind, old fort, said to be of Alexander the 
'i Great, 

I 128 Sjiiyneb —Poona—Mahratta. 

121 S noiAPiTii—Muhammadan, 1845. 

125 Songaeh—B aroda—Hindu. 

126 Shut—B uilt 1873, rebuilt 1516. 

127 Sinhcakh—P oona—Hindu. 

0 

m " 

Berars. 

£«*«». 128 Bamrti—M uhammadan, 1757; large and strong. 

129 Gawlloahu—E lliehpur—Muhammadan, 1120. Fort dismantled 

' 1S53. 

180 Naknaea—E lliehpur, on a hill, 8,301 feet above sea; extensive fort i- 
fic.it ions—Jain; afterwards added to by Muhammadans; 
interesting ruined buijdings in the Central Fort. 

. * • 

Baiderabad. 

Haidarabftd. 131 Golcoxth—F ort tised as the Nizam's Treasury. 

132 1)m t l\'1abu>—O n a rock—Hindu (Deogm); large Fortress. 

133 Naldiuh,— 1 i miles m ciicuit, on a lock 200 ff et high—Early 

Hindu. 

'< - 

Maisur. 

\ * 

,'JKtfsur. i3i ^iUGALOBia—Hindu, 1537. 

135 Baduial—C liitaldnig—Hindu, 16th Century. 

130 Cuikbauapir—K olar—Hindu, 1179. 

187 Chitaliuu’g—N agar—Hindu, 1508. 

188 Dodlalbapur—B angalore—Hindu, 11th Century. Tn the Fort 

< ar«* (lie remains of several line buildings and tanks. 

139 Mauve—H indu. 

140 NaJkDUjrug—K olar, oft a bill, 4,810 feet above the sea—Hindu ; 

» added to by Muhammadans. 

Ill Savandrug—B angalore—Hindu. 

142 Sluing \pvt\m—H indu, 1154 j existing fortification constructed by 
> Tipu Sultan. 

148 Siea—T umkur—Muhammadan. 

Madras. 
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1J.4 Arcot—H indur-Now almost ruined. 

145 Aeia Kitssum—N ear Pondicherry—Hindu. 

146 Amu—N orth Arcot—Hindu; in ruins. 

147 Atub—S alem. 

148 AatBKUDBGa—North Arcot, Madras. 
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149 Bellary—H indu, 3 5th Century ; strong. 

150 Bobbily—V izagapatam—Hindu. 

151 Cannaxore—'M alabar—Hindu. 

152 CjHTTPEr—South Arcot District—Hindu. 

158 Ciiandrvgirt—N orth Arcol—Hindu, 1510. 

154 Citinolei’ut—H indu, Kith Century. 

155 Chetyai—M alabar—Dutch, 1737. * 

150 Cochin—M alabar—First European Fort in India, Portuguese, 1503; 
now ruined and occupied by o light-lrtaise. 

157 Coveloxu—C hingleput—Muhammadan, 37 15; blown up in 1752 
by Clive. 

15S CrnoALOKM—South Arcot—Muhammadan; in ruins. * 

159 Fort St. D win—South Arcol, 17th Century. Parts in gftod pre¬ 

servation ; is a landmark for mariners. 

160 Dkvikott\—T an jure on the coast at the mouth of the Coleroon 

River. An early settlement of the Company; mined. 

I til Dmimu kui—C oimbatore. Fort dismantled iu 1792. 

162 Dindiuvl—"M adura, on a rock, 1,3 v 2Sect high—Hindu. Wasoecu- 

picd by the British until iSOO ; great natural strength. 

163 (}\Ni)iRor—Cuddapab District, 1,070 feet high—Hindu, 1589. 

104 Ganjnm—C ompany’s Fort, 17(58. 

105 (looTY—Bellary—Mahratta, 10th Century. 

160 Grnitvu Kond.v—C uddapah—Hindu. 

107 CiMii—South Aiv.it—Hindu, 1112. Several fine buildings in the 

Fort. 

108 K\'’yu.thi—•N ellore—Hindu, 13th Century ; on a hill 1,500 above 

the sea. There is an ancient temple hero. 

109 Kar vnou.i—C liinglejiut. 

170 Fort St. G 1 , 01101 :—British, 3 009. 

3 71 Pu.au vt—M alabar—Hindu. # 

172 Picwakoyu v—Bellary—Hindu; afterwards occupied by Muham¬ 

madans, who left many buildings. 

173 Pehammcvt.—S outh Arcot—Hindu ; on a hill 370 feet high. 

174 Rvimtuci—Bellary—Hindu. 

Ji 75 Tam jo he—H indu—Occupied hy Mahrattas. 

170*Synkari ultra—Salem—Hindu; very strong. \ 

177 Satyamangalvsi—C oimbatore—Hindu. 

178 TklltcHer r—Malabar—Hindu ; used as a jail. 

179 Tiajar—S outh Arcot—Old Hindu. 

t 

180 Tkanquehah—T aujore—Built by the Danes, 1024. 

181 Trivandrum.—T ravancore—Hindu; full of quaidt wooden build¬ 

ings. 

182 Vellore—N orth Arcot—Hindu, 1,500 strong. Has a beautiful 

temple inside. 

183 Vinukunda—K istua—Old Hindu. 
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